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I, 
RICHARD OF ALMAIGNE, 

■* A ballad made by one of the adherents to Simon 
^ de Montfort, earl of Leicester, soon after the battle 
**of Lewes, which was fought May 14, 1264," 

—affords a curious specimen of ancient Satire, and 
shows that the liberty assumed by the good people of 
this realm, of abusine their kings and princes at plear 
sure, is a privilege of very lon^ standme. 

To renaer this antique libel intelligible, the reader 
is to understand that just before the battle of Lewes, 
ivhich proved so fatal to the interests of Henry IIL 
the barons had offered his brother Richard Kine of the 
Romans 30,0001. to procure a peace upon such terms 
as would have divested Henry of all his regal power, 
and therefore the treaty proved abortive. The con*- 
sequences of that battle are well known : the king; 
prince Edward his son, his brother Richard, and many 
q{ his friendsi fell into the haads of their enemies ; 

▼OL. u* i 



while two ^at barons of the king's party, John earl 
of Warrea, and Hugh Bigot the king's Justiciary, 
had becD glad to escape into France. 

In the Ist stanza the aforesaid sum of triett 
THOUSAND pounds is alluded to ; but, with the usual 
inisrepre§entation of party malevolence, is asserted 
to havs been the exorbitant demuid vf the king's 
brother. 

With regard to the 3d st. the reader is to note that 
Richard, along with the earldom of Cornwall, had the 
honours of Wallinoford and Eyre confirmed to him 
on his marriage with Sanchia, daughter of the Count 
of Provence, in 1243. — Windsor castle was the chief 
fortress belonging to the king, and had been gar- 
risoned by foreigners: a circumstance which fur- 
nishes out the burden of each stanza. 

The Sd St. alludes to a remarkable circumstance 
which happened on the dar of the battle of Lewes. 
After the battle was lost, Ri'chard king of the Romans 
took refuge in a Windmill, which he barricadoed, 
And maintained for some time against the Barons, 
but in the evening was obliged to surrender. See a 
very full account of this in the Chrouicle of Mail- 
ros'; OiDD. 1684. p. 329. 

The 4th st. is of obvious interpretation : Richard, 
who had been elected king of the Romans in 1336, 
and had afterwards gone over to take possession of 
his dignity, was in the year 1 359 about to return into 
England, when the barons raised a papular clamour, 
tfiat he was bringing with him foreigners to over-run 
the kingdom : upon which he was forced to dismiss 
almost all his followers, otherwise the barons would 
have apposed his landing. 

In the 5th st the writer regrets the escape of the 
Earl of Warren ; and in the Sth and Tth sts. insinu- 
ates, that, if he and Sir Hugh Bigot once fell into 
flte hands of their adversaries, they should never 
more return home ; a circumstance whkh fixes the 
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date nf iUs ballad ; for, in the jear 1265, both these 
noblemen landed in South Wales, and the royal partF 
soon after gained the asoendant. See Hoi Unshed, 
Rapin, &c. 

The following is cofned from a Terj ancient MS. 
in the British Museum. [Harl. MSS. 2253. s. 23.] 
This MS. is judged, from the peculiarities of the 
Writing, to be no% later than the time of Richard 11. ; 
th being every where expressed by the character f ; 
the J is pointed after the Saxon manner^ and the i 
hath an oblique stroke over it. 



SrrrBTH alle stille, aiit horkneth to me ; 
The kjng of Alemaigne, bi mi leaute, 
Thritti thousent pound askede he 
For te make the pees in the countre. 

Ant so he dude more. 5 

Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, 

Tricthen shall thou never more. 

Richard of Alemaigne, whil that he wes kjing, 
He spende al his tresour opon swjvyng, 
Haveth he notit of Walitigford oferlyn^ 10 

Let him habbie, ase he brew, bale to dryng, 

Maugre Wyndesdre. 
Riehard, thah thoti be ever, &c. 

The kyng of Alemaigne wende do ful wel. 

He saisede the mulne for a castel, 15 



4 mioHAUt or ujuiamz. 

With hare sharpe >werdes he grouDde tile itel, 
He wende that the ujles were mangonel 
To helpe Wyndesore. 
Kcbard, th^ thou be erer, &c. 

The kjng of Alemaigne |;ederede ys host, 20 

Makede him a castel of a mulne post, 
WeDde with is pnidc, aot is muchele host, 
Brohte from Alemayne moDJ son gost 
To store Wyndesore. 
Rjchard, thah thou be ever, &c 

By God, that is aboven oqb, he dude mnche sj'nne. 
That lette p&ssen over see the erl of Warynne : 
He hath robbed Engelond, the mores, ant th fenne, 
The gold, ant the selver, and 7-boren benne, 

For love of Wyndesore. 30 

Richard, thah thon be ever, &c. 

Sire Simond de Honntfort hath snore bi 7s chyn, 
Hevede he non here the erl of Warjo, 
Shald he never more come to is yn, 
Ne with sheld, ae with spere, ne with other gyn, 35 
To help of Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 

Sire Simond de Hontfort hath suore bi ys cop, 
Hevede he non hen Sire Hue de Bigot: 
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Al he ghnlde grante here twelfmoneth scot 40 

Sholde he never more with his sot pot 

To helpe Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 

Be the Inef, be the loht, sire Edward, 
Thon shalt ride sporeles o thj Ijard 45 

Al the rjhte way to Dovcre-ward, 
Shalt thou never more breke foreward ; 

Ant that reweth sore 
Edward, thou dudest as a shreward, 

Forsoke thyn ernes lore 50 

lUchard, &c. 

Ver. 40. ^te hart MS. i. e. ^rant their. Vid. Gloss. 
Ter. 44. Thb stanza was omitted in the fbnner editions. 



%* This ballad will rise in its importance with the 
Reader, when he finds, that it is even believed to have 
occasioned a Law in our Statute Book, viz. ^* Against 
slanderous reports or tales to cause discord betwixt 
king and people." (Westm. Primer, c. 34 anno. S. 
Edw, I.) That it had this effect, is the opinion of an 
eminent Writer : See " Observations upon the Stat- 
utes, &c." 4to. 2d Edit. 1766, p. 71. 

However, in the Harl. Collection may be found 
other satirical and defamatory rhymes of the same 

Se, that might have their share in contributing to 
is first Law against Libels. 



ON THE DEATH OF K. EDWAEU) THE FIRST. 

We have here in earlf attempt at Eleg^. Edwaxo 
I. died July 7, 1307, in the SStb jear of his reign, 
and 69th of his age. This poem appears to have been 
compoEed soon after his death. Aeeording to th« 
modes of thinking peculiar to those times, the writer 
dwells more apon his devotiun, than his skill id govern- 
ment; and pays less attention to the martial and poli- 
tjcal abilities of this great monarch, in which he had 
no eaual, than to some little weakness of superstition, 
whicn he had in common with all his cotemporaries. 
Thekinrhad in the decline ofllfe vowed an expedition 
to the iHly Land ; but finding his end approach, he 
dedicated the sum of 33,0001. to the maintenance of a 
large body of knights (140 sa^ historians, 80 says our 

Et,) who were to carry his heart with thera into 
estine. This dying command of the king was never 
performed. Our poet, with the honest prejudices of 
to English man, attributes this failure to the advice 
of the\ing of France, whose daughter Isabel, the 
jvnne monarch, who succeeded, immediately married. 
Bat the tnith is, Edward and his destructive favourite 
Piers Gaveston spent the money upon their plea- 
sures. — To do the greater honour to the memory of 
bis hero, our poet puts his eloge in the mouth of the 
Pope, with the same poetic license, as a more modem 
bard would have introduced Britannia, or the Oeoiai 
of Europe, pouring forth his prBises. 

This antiaue Blegy is extracted from the same MS. 
volume as the preceding article; is found with the 
same peculiarities ofwntingand orthography; and, 
thougb written at near the distance of half a century. 
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contains little or no variation of idiom : whereas the 
next following poem by Chaucer, which was probably 
written not more than 50 or 60 years after this, ex- 
hibits almost a new language. This seems to coun- 
tenance the opinion of some antiquaries, that this 
great poet matie considerable innovations in his mo- 
wer tongue, and introduced many terms, and new 
modes of speech from other languages. 



Alle, that beoth of huerte trewe, 

A stounde herkneth to my song 
Of duel, that Deth hath diht'us newe, 

That maketh me syke, ant sorewe among ; 
Of a knyht, that wes so strong, 5 

Of wham God hath don ys wille ; 
Me-thunchetk that deth bath don as WroBg^ 

That he so sone shall ligge stille. 

Al Englond ahte for te knowe 

Of wham that song is, that y synge; 10 

Of Edward kyng, that lith so lowe, 

Zent al this world is nome con springe : 
Trewest mon of alle thinge, 

Ant in werre war ant wys, 
For him we ahte oore honden wrynge^ 15 

Of Christendome he ber the prys. 

Byfore that oure kyng was ded, 

He spek ase mctn that wes in care^ 
*' Clerkes, knyhtes, barons, he sayde, 

<< Y charge ou by oiire aware» SO 
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^That je to Engelonde be trewe. 

*• Y deze, j nc may Ijvcn na more; 
<< Helpeth mi sone, ant crouneth him newe» 

^ For he is nest to bueo y-core. 

^ Ich biqueth mjn herte arh jt, 25 

** That hit be write at mj devjs, 
*• Over the see that Hue* be diht, 

** With fourscore knyhtes a1 of prys, 
•* In weire that buen war ant wys, 

'' Azein the hethene for te fyhte, 30 

" To Wynne the croiz that lowe lys, 

*' Myself ycholde zef that y myhte." 

Kyng of Fraunce, thou hevedest * sinne,' 

That thou the counsail woldest fonde. 
To latte the wille of * Edward kyng' 35 

To wende to the holy londe : 
That our kyng hede take on honde 

All Engelond to zeme ant wysse. 
To wenden in to the holy londe 

To wynnen us heveriche blisse. . 40 

The messager to the pope com. 

And seyde that our kynge was ded : 

Ys oune bond the lettre he nom, 
Ywis his herte was full gret : 

* The name of the person who was to preside over this bosi- 



Ver. 33..jtifiii«. MS. Ver. 35, kyng Edward, MS. Vcr. 
43. 3ft is probably a contraction of tn hy9 or yn hit. 
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The Pope him self the lettre redde, 45 

Ant spec a word of gret honour. 
^ Alas ! he seid, is Edward ded ? 

^ Of Christendome he her tiie flour." 

The Pope to is chaumbre wende. 

For dol ne inihte he speke na more ; 50 

Ant after cardinals he sonde. 

That muche couthen of Cristes lore, 
Bothe the lasse, ant eke the more, 

Bed hem bothe rede ant synge : 
Oret deol me myhte se thore, 55 

Mony mon is honde wrynge. 

The Pope of Peyters stod at is masse 

With fill gret solempnetd, 
Ther me con the soule blesse : 

^ Kyng Edward honoured thou be : 60 

** Ood loTe thi sone come after the, 

*^ Bringe to ende that thou hast bygonne, 
* The holy crois y-mad of trc, 

^ So fain thou woldest hit have y-wonne. 

^ Jerusalem, thou hast i-lore 65 

^ The floor of al chiyalrie 
''Now kyng Edward liveth na more: 

** Alas ! that he atet shulde deye ! 

Ter. 55. 59. 1ft, i. e. Men ; ao mBobert of Gloucester paMim. 
YOL* 11. 3 



10 OM THX OXATB OWf &C«* 

<' He wolde ha rered up ful heyze 

^ Oure banners, that baeth broht to grounde; 
^ Wei! longe we mowe clepe and crie 70 

<* Er we a such kyng han j-founde.' 



99 



Nou is Edward of Camanran 

King of Engelond al aplyht, 
Grod lete him ner be worse man 

Then his fader, ne lasse of mjht, 75 

To holden is pore men to ryht. 

And understonde good counsail, 
Al Engelong for to wysse ant dyht ; 

Of gode knyhtes darh him nout fail. 

Thah mi tonge were made of stel, 80 

Ant min herte yzote of bras, 
The godness myht y never telle. 

That with kyng Edward was : 
Kyng, as thou art cleped conquerour, 

In uch bataille thou hadest prys ; 85 

God bringe thi soule to the honour. 

That ever wes, ant ever ys. 

%* Here follow in the original three lines more, 
which, as seeminely redundant, we choose to throw 
to the bottom of the page, viz. 

That lasteth ay withouten ende, 
Bidde we God, ant oure Ledy to thilke blisse 
Jesus us sonde. Amen. 



BALLAD 8T OHAU0K&. 11 

m. 

AN ORIGINAL B/O^LAD BY CHAUCBR. 

This little sonnet, which hath escaped all the edi- 
tors of Chaucer's works, is now printed for the first 
time from an ancieot MS. in the Pepysian library, 
that contains many other poems of its yenerable au- 
thor. The versification is of that species, which the 
French call Rondeau, very naturally Englished by 
our honest countrymen Round O. Thou^ so early 
adopted by them, our ancestors had not the honour 
of inventing it: Chaucer picked it up, along with 
other better thines, among the neighbouring nations. 
A fondness for l&>rious trifles hath always prevailed 
in the dark ages of literature. The Greek poets have 
had their wings and axes : the great father of Eng- 
lish poesy may therefore be paraoned one poor soU- 
tary RONDKAU.^-<9reofrey Chaucer died Oct 25, 1400, 
aged 72. 

I. 1. 

Youa two eyn will sle me sodenly, 
I may the beaute of them not sustene, 
So wendeth it thorowout my herte kene. 

2. 
And but your words will helen hastely 
My hertis wound, while that it is grene, 
Youre two eyn will sle me sodenly. 

3. 
Upon my trouth I sey yow feithfully» 
That ye ben of my liffe and deth the quene ; 
For with my deth the trouth shal be sene. 
Toure two eyn, &c. 



•ALUS ST MBAVOUU 

n. 1. 
So hath joure beauty fro jonr herte chawd 
Pilee, that nu n* arailctb not to [deja j 
For daoDger halt jtiar mercy in his chejne. 

a. 

Giltlew mj deth thns have ye pnrchaaed; 
I »ey yow aoth, me nedeth not to fayn : 
So bath your beaate fro your herte chased. 

S. 
Alaa, that nature hath in yow compaaaed 
So grete beavte, that no man may atteyn 
To mercy^ though he aterve for the peyn. 
So hath your beaate, 6k. 

m. u 

Syn I fro love escaped am so fat, 

I oere thiake to bcD in his prison lene ; 

Syn I am fre, I connte hym not a bene. 

S. 
He may answers, and sey thia and that, 
I do no fors, I speak ryght as I mene ; 
Syn t fro love escaped am so fiit 

3. 
Love hath my name i-strike out of lua leUt. 
And he is strike out of my bokes clene : 
For ever mo ' ther ' ■ ia non other mene. 
Syn I fro love esc^>ed, ke, 

• TVt. MS. 
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IV. 
THE tURNAMENT OF TOTTENHAM : 

**01Lj THE WOOBINGi WINNING, AND WEDDING 07 
** TIBBE) THE REET's DAVOHTEE THERE." 

It does honour to the good sense of this natioD, that 
while all Barope was captivated with the bewitching 
charms of Chivalry and Komance, two of our writers 
in t^e rudest times could see through the false glare 
that surrounded them, and discover whatever was ab- 
surd in them both. Chaucer wrote his Rhyme of sir 
Thopas in ridicule of the latter ; and in the following 
poem we have a humorous burlesaue of the former. 
vTithout pretending to decide whetner the institution 
of chivalry was upon the whole useful or pernicious in 
the rude aces, a question that has lately em|>loyed 
many ^^ood^writers,* it evidently encouraged a vindic- 
tive spirit, and gave such force to the custom of duel- 
ling that there is little hope of its being abolished. 
ThiSy tos^tber with the fatal consequences which often 
attended the diverMon of the Tumament, was suffi- 
cient to render it obnoxious to the graver part of 
ttiankind. Accordin^y the Church early denounced 
its censures against it, and the State was often pre- 
railed on to attempt its suppression. But fashion and 
opinion are supenor to authority : and the proclama- 
tions against Tilting were as little regarded in those 
times, as the laws a^nst Duelling are in these. This 
did not escape the discernment of our poet, who easily 
perceived that inveterate opinions must be attacked 
1^ other weapons, besides proclamations and censures; 

• See [Mr. Hard's] Letters on Chivahy, 8vo. 1763. Memoires 
de la Chevalerief par)!. deUCumedes Palais, 1759, 3 torn. 

13IB0. &c. 
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he accordiD^I J made use of the keen one of Ridicule* 
With this view he has here introduced with admira- 
ble humour a parcel of clowns, imitating all the so- 
lemnities of the Toumej. Here we have the regular 
challenge— -the appointfNl daj— the lady for the prize 
—-the formal preparations— the display of armour— 
the scutcheons and devices— the oaths taken on enter- 
ing the lists— the Tarious accidents of the encounter— 
the victor leadine off the prize— -and the ma^ificent 
feasting— with all tlie other solemn foppenes that 
usually attend the pompous Turnament. And how 
acutely the sharpness of the author's humour must 
have been felt in those days, we may learn from what 
we can perceive of its keenness now, when time has 
so much blunted the ed^e of his ridicule. 

The Turnament of i ottenham was first printed 
from an ancient MS. in 1631, 4to, by the Rev. Whil«- 
hem Bedwell, rector of Tottenham, who was one of 
the translators of the Bible, and afterwards Bishop of 
Kilmore in Ireland, where he lived and died with the 
highest reputation of sanctity, in 1641. He tells us, 
it Was written by Gilbert Pilkington, thought to have 
been some time parson of the ^me parish, and author 
of another piece, intitled Passio Domini Jesu ChrUH. 
Bedwell, who was eminently skilled in the oriental 
and other languages, ap})€ars to have been but little 
conversant with the ancient writers in his own \ and 
he so little entered into the spirit of the poem he was 
publishing, that he contends for its being a serious 
narrative of a real event, and thinks it must have been 
written before the time of Edward III. because Tur- 
naments were prohibited m that reign. '^ I do verily 
believe,'' says he, <^ that this Turnament was acted 
before this proclamation of K. Edward. For how 
durst any to attempt to do that, although in sport, 
which was so straightly forbidden, both by the civil! 
and ecclesiasticall power ? For although they fought 
not with lances, yet as our author saytti, < It was no 
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cUldrens game.' And what would have become of 
him, thinke you, which should have slayne another in 
Ihia manner of jeastiDg ? Would he not, trow you, 
have been hano'd foe it in sarii£8t? tka, ai^d 

BATS Bans BURIED UKB A DOGGB ?" It is, howeYOr, 

well known that Tumaments were in use down to 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

In the first editions of this work. Bed well's copy was 
reprinted here, with some few conjectural emenda- 
tions ; but as Bedwell seemed to have reduced the or- 
thography at least, if not the phraseology, to the stan- 
dara of his own Ume, it was with ^reat pleasure that 
the Editor was informed of an ancient MS. copy pre- 
aenred in the Museum [Harl. MSS. 5396.] which ap- 

E^red to have been transcribed in the reign of tL 
en. VI. about 1456. This oblking information the 
Editor owed to the friendship of Thomas Ttrwhit, 
esq. and he has chiefly followed that more authentic 
Transcript, improved howerer by some readings from 
BedwelPs Book. 

Of all thes kene conquerours to carpe it were kynde ; 
Of fele feyztyng folk ferly we fynde. 
The Tumaroent of Totenham have we in mynde ; 
It were harme sych hardynes were holden byhynde, 
In story as we rede 5 

Of Hawkyn, of Herry, 
Of Torokyn, of Terry, 
Of them that were dughty 
And stalworth in dede. 

It befel in Totenham on a dere day, 10 

Ther was mad a shurtyng be the hy-way : 
Theder com al the men of the contray. 
Of Hyssylton, of Hy-g»t^ and of Hakenay, 
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And all the twete swynken. 

Ther hopped Hawkyn, 15 

Ther damned Dawkyn, 
Ther tramped Tomk jd, 

And all were trewe diynkers. 

T7I the day was gon and evyn-song past. 
That thay schold reckyn ther scot and ther counts 
cast; 90 

Perkjn the potter into the press past, 
And sayd Randol the refe, a dozter tboa hast, 
Tyb the dere : 

Therfor faine wyt wold I, 

Whych of all thys bachelery 25 

Were best worthye 

To wed hur to hys fere. 

Upstyrt thos gadelyngys with ther lan|^ stares. 
And saydy Randol the refe, lo ! thys lad raves ; 
Boldely amang as thy dozter he craves ; SO 

We erTycher men than he, and mor gode haves 
Of cattell and com ; 

Then sayd Perkyn, To Tybbe I have hyzt 
That I schal be alway redy in my ryzt. 
If that it schuld be thys day sevenyzt, 35 
Or elles zet to mom. 

Then sayd Randolfe the refe, Ever be he waryd. 
That about thys carpyng longer wold be taryd : 

Yer. 30. It is not ycry clear in the MS. whether it should 
be eonit or conlcyj* 
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I wold not my dozter, that scho were mitc&ryd, . 
Bat at hur most worschip I wold scho were mar yd; 40 
Therfor a Turnament schal b^ynne 
Thys day sevenyxt^— 
Wyth a flayl for to fyzt : 
And ' he,' that is most of myght 

Schal brouke hur wyth wynne. 45 

Whoso berys hym best in the turnament, 
Hym schal be granted the gre be the comon assent. 
For to Wynne my dozter wyth * dughtynesse' of deDt, 
And ^ coppell' my brode-henne * that' was brozt out 
of Rent : 
And my dunnyd kowe 50 

For no spens wyl I spare, 
For no cattell wyl I care. 
He schal have my gray mare, 
And my spottyd sowe. 

Ther was many * a' bold lad ther bodyes to bede : 55 
Than thay toke thajrr leye, and homward they zede ; 
And all the weke afterward graythed ther wede, 
Tyll it come to the day, that thay sold do ther dede. 
They armed ham in matts ; 

Thay set on ther nollys, 60 

For to kepe ther poUys, 
Gode blake boUys, 
For batryng of bats. 

Ver. 48. doeOv. MS. Y. 49. eoppeld. We stiH use the 
flmse «* a copple^fowned ben." T. ST, gaffed. PC. 

▼0L« II* 4 
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Tbiy sowed thtm in ichepok/nitH, far Akj Hhald 

not breit I 
Ilk-on toke & bitk hxt, inated of & ereat : 65 

' A buket or a pujer befiire on thcr brMt,' 
And » fla^le in thcr hftnde { for t6 fyght Jttat, 
Furth goB Any Tare i 

Ther ma kjd bflkjrl for*, 

Who achuld best fend hjs con; 70 

He thkt had no gode hors. 

Re gat hjia a mare. 

Sfch another gadrjng bare I not aene oft. 
When allthegret companjcoin rydaad tothe croft: 
Tfb on a gray roaro was nt up on loft 75 

On a aek Tul of fed.yrs, for scho ecbuld ajt raft, 
And led * till the gap.' 
For crjreng of the men 
Forther wold not Tjh then, 
Tjrl scho had har brode hen 60 

Bet in bur Lap. 

A gaj gyrdyl *tj\t had on, borowed for the nouji, 
And a garland on hnr bed fill of ronnde boAjs, 



TcT. 66. is wanting ID M9. ■ndmppliedfriMit'C. V. 73. 
A barm o ed Um. PC. T. 76. The MS. bad once td^ i. e. 
teed*, which u)peMi to have been ahered to fedyi, or 
feathen. Bedwell iicopy hai Senru, i. e. Mtutard^eod. V.77. 
JM M Aur ID eop. MB. V. 63. BedVcU'a PC. htk • Awt 



And a brocbt w h»r br«f t ful of ^ sapphyre' stonys, 
Wjth the holj-rofla tokenyng. waa wrotyn for the 
Donya ; 85 

For PQ * span^ipgs' thay had spared* 
Whoor joly Qyb *aw bur thar^, 
De gyrd 90 hys gray inare» 
* That 8cho lete a fowkin' ffure 

At the rereward. 90 

I wow to Oody qaoth Herry, I schal Qot lefe behynde. 
Iffy I mete wyth Bernard on Oayard the blynde, 
Ich man kepe hym out of my wynde. 
For whatsoever that he be, befo^o me I fynde, 

I wot I schall hym greve. 95 

Wele sayd, quoth Hawkyn. 
And I wow, quoth Dawkyn, 
May I mete wyth Tomkyn, 

Hys flayle I schal him reye. 

I make avow, quoth Hud, Tyb, son schal thou s^ 100 
Whych of all thys bachelery ' granteil' is the gre : 
I schal scomfet thaym all, for the love of the ; 
In what place so I come thay schal have dout of me, 
Myn armes ar so clere : 

I bere a reddyl, and a rake, 105 



Ter. 84. ia/!»*«fonet. MS. V. 84. wroiyn^ i. e. wrought. 
PC. reads, wriiten. V. 86. Nt eaUi [perhaps ekatet] ihey 
hmdnand. MS. Y. 89. I%en . . .fauam. MS. V. 101. 
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Pondnd wyth ■ brenuid dnke, 
And three cantells of a cake^ 
In jcht Gornere. 
I «w to God, qaoth HawkjD, yf ' I' httvK the gowt. 
At that I fjnAt i& the felde ' thrnstud* here tboate, 
Have I iwjea or threes redyn thnrgh the route, 1 1 1 
In fchastedetlierthaf me k, of me they schal hare 
do ate, 
When I b^^ to play. 

I make avowe that I ne ichall, 
But yf Tybbe wyl roe call. 115 

Or I be thryes don fall, 
Ryzt onys com away. 
Then sayd Terry, and swore be hya crede ; 
Saw thou never yong boy forther hys body bede, 
For when thay fyzt fastest and most ar in drede, 120 
1 Bchal) take Tyb by the hand, and hur away lede : 
1 am armed at the full; 

In myn armys I here wele 
* A doz tn^h, and a pele, 

A udyll wythout a panell, 125 

WythafleBofwoU. 
I make a vow, quoth Dudman, and awor be the stra, 
Whyh meysleflmy 'mare,' thou gets burr not swa; 
For scho ya wele ichapen, and lizt as the rae, 
Ther is no caput in thya myle befor hnr schal ga; 130 
Sche wul ne nozt begyle : 
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Sche wyl me here, I dar saj^ 
Om a lang somerjs day. 
Fro Hyssylton to Hakenaj, 

Nozt other half mjle. 135 

I make a tow, quoth PerkjD, thow speks of cold rost, 
I ichal wjrch < wjaelyer* withouten any boat : 
Fhre of the best capulys, tiiat ar in thys ost, 
I wot I schal thaym wynne, and bry ngthaym to my cost; 
And here I grant thaym Tybbe. 140 

Wele boyes here ys he. 
That wyl fyzt, and not fle, 
For I am in my jolyte, 

Wyth 80 forth, Gybbe. 144 

When thay had ther yowes made, forth can thay hie, 
Wyth flayles, and homes, and trumpes mad of tre : 
Ther were all the bachelervs of that contre ; 
Thay were dyzt in aray, as thaymselfes wold be : 
Thayr baners were fill bryzt 

Of an old rotten fell ; 150 

The cheveron of a plow-mell ; 
And the schadow of a bell, 

Poudred wyth the mone lyzt. 

I wot yt * was' no chylder game, whan thay togedyr 

met. 
When icha freke in the feld on hys feloy bet, 155 
And layd on styfly, for nothyng wold thay let. 
And foght ferly fast, tyll ther horses swet, 

Ter. 137. nnywfibr. MS. T. 146. JhiUa, andhamim, PC. 
V. 151. The Ckefi. PC. V. 154. yt ys, MS. 



And few fwdy$ vpqtum. 

Ther wer^ 9/^\m M Uf «)lUr%if 

Ther w^ro ftobf ldj9 •) t^ 44tr^> 160 

BoUya »ii4 4y9«bef id to ^fphfitred, 

^d mimjr bodjf brok/n^ 

There wa» ^\jjikjDg qi Q4rt-Hd9 \j^ Wwi i;Utt^r79| 

of canno* ; 
Of fele frekjs in the bid br^TQ were thf^r faiines ; 
Of sum were the heijs brQ^jHf of SVPA the brajQ- 
pannegy 165 

And yli were thay beseo^, or thaj wei|t tJtfLnns, 
Wyth swyppiQg pf iwepyU t 

Thay were so wery for-fqgbtf 
Thay myzt not fyzt mare oloft. 
Bat crep^d about in the ' crofts' 170 

As thay were croked crepyls. 

Perkyn was so wery, that he began to louta ; 
Help, Hud, I am ded in this ylk rowte : 
An hors for forty pens, a gode and a stoute ! 
That I may lyztiy come of my noye oute, 175 

For no cost wyl I spare. 
He styrt up as a snayle, 
And hent a capul be the tayle, 
And < reft' Dawkin hys flayte, 

And wan there a mitrt* 180 



Yer. 168. The hoyea wen. MS. T. 170. en^A^oima 
m the croft, M3. Y- 1''9. razi. MB. 
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P^rk jn wan iw^ and Had wan twa : 

Glad and bljthe thajr ware, that they had don sa; 

Thay wold haTt tham to Tyb, and present hur with 

tha: 
The CapnlU were so wery, that thay myzt not ga, 
But styl gon thay stond. 185 

Alas ! qaoth Hudde, my joye I lose ; 
Met had lever then a ston of chese. 
That dere Tyb had al these, 
Atkd wyst it were my sond. 

Perkyn tumyd hym about in that ych thrang, 190 
Among thos wery boyes he wrest and he wrang; 
He threw tham doun to the erth, and thrast tham 

amang, 
When he saw Tyrry away wyth Tyb fang, 
And after hym ran ; 

Off his horse he hym drogh, 195 

And gaf hym of hys flayl inogh : 
We te be ! quoth Tyb, and lugh. 
Ye er a dughty man. 

* Thus' thay tugged, and rugged, tyl yt was nere nyzt : 
All the wyves of Tottenham came to se that sy zt 200 
Wyth wyspes, and kexis, and ryschys there lyzt, 
To fetch horn ther htsbandes, that were tham trouth 
plyzt; 
And sum broit grei harwos, 

Ther husbandes horn to fetch, 

Ver. 185. akmd. IC8. Y. 189. mmd. MS. V. 190. Tlie 
K« rea^ Ok throar. T. 199. TUft. M8. V. 204. ham fir 
UtfeUk. MS. 
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Sum on dorea, and Mm on hech, M5 

Sum on hyrdylljft, and aom on crech, 
And ram on whele-barows* 

Thaj gaderyd Perkjn about, ' on' OTerjch syde, 
And grant hjm tiier *the gre,' the more was hys 

pryde : 
Tyb and he, wyth gret * mirth,' homward con tfaay 
ryde, 210 

And were al nyzt tc^edyr, tyl the mom tyde ; 
And thay 'to church went:' 

So wele hyg nedys he has sped. 
That dere Tyb he * hath' wed; 
The prayse-folk, that hur led, 215 

Were of the Tumament. 

To that ylk fest com many for the nones ; 

Some come hyphalte, and some trippand * thither' on 

the stooys : 
Sum a staf in hys hand, and sum two at onys 
Of sum where the hedes broken, of some the schulder 
bonys ; 220 

With sorrow come thay thedyr. 

Wo was Hawkyn, wo was Herry, 
Wo was Tomkyn, wo was Terry, 
And so was all the bachelary. 

When thay met togedyr. 225 

Ver. 308. about efoeryth side. MS. V. 209. thegre^ is want- 
ing in MS. y. 310. mothe. MS. V. 312. Jhid thay ifart 
oKfil.MS. y.2U.Aiii/t0ctf.M8. Y. 315. 7%e cAef/emen. PC. 
y.^V^. trippand en, MS. 
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* At tbat fest thay wer servyd with a rjche aray. 
Every fyre & fyre had a cokenay ; 
And 80 thay sat in jolyte al the lung day ; 
And at the last thay went to bed with ful gret deray : 
MfkyI ioyrth was them among; 230 

In every comer of the hous 
. Waa melody delycyom 
For to here precyus 
(MT six menys song.t 



* In the former iimiressiont, this concluding ttanzit was only 

ten from Bedwelrs printed Edition ; but it is here copied 
D th^ old MS. vherein it his been since found sepanite4 
ftom the rest of the poem, by several pages of a money-ao- 
oounty and other heterogeneous matter. 

f Six-^nen'9 aongt i. e. a song for six voices. So Shakespeare 
QMS T%ree-man mmg-men, in his Winter's Tale, A. HI. sc. 3. 
to denote men that could sine Catches composed for three 
Voices. Of this sort ate Weelkes's Madri(^als mentioned be- 
kiw. Book U. Sonff 9. So again Shakespeare has Tlwee-men 
JBedk; i. e. a Beetle or Bammer worked by three men. 2 Hen. 
IV. A* I. 8c. 3. v.. 
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86 roB vioTosT at AonraouBT. 

V. 

VOR THE VICTORT AT AGINCOURT. 

That our plun and martial anceitort cwtld wield 
their sworda much better than their pena, will ap- 
pear from the following homel; Rhymea, which were 
drawn np bj aome poet laureat of uoac daji to cele- 
brate the immortal Tictory gained at A^ncourt, Oct. 
25, 1415. This song or hymn is gi¥en merely ai a 
curiosity, and is printed from a M3. copy in the Pe- 
pya collection, vol. I. folio. It is there accompanied 
with the musical notes'. 

Deo gratia$ JingUa reddepro victoria! 

OwRB kynge went forth to Normandy, 
With grtce and myit of chivalry ; 
llie Ood for hym wronzt marveloualy, 
Wherefore Englonde may calle, and evj 5 

Deo gratiatt 
Dto gratioB Anglia reddepro victoria. 

He sette a sege, the aothe for to uj. 

To Harflue toune with ryal aray; 

That touue he wan, and made a fray, . 1 

That Fraonce shall rywe tyl domes day. 

Deo gratiat, ^e. 
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Then went owre kjnge, with alie his oste, 
Thorowe Fraance for all the Frenshe boate; 
He spared * for' drede of leste, ne most, 15 
Tyl be come to Agincourt coste. 

Leo gratia8y ^c. 

« 

Than for sothe that knjzt comelj 
In Aginconrt feld he fauzt manly, 
Thorow grace of God most m jztjr 20 

He had bothe the felde, and the victory : 

Deo gratioiy ^Cf 

Tber dnkys, and erlys, lorde and barone. 
Were take, and slayne, and that wel sone. 
And some were ledde in to Landone 25 

With joye, and merthe, and grete renone. 

Deo groHas, ^e. 

Now gracious God he save oinre kynge, 
Hta fVfitj and all his wel wyllynge* 
Gef him gode lyfe, and gode endynge, SO 

That we with merth mowe savely synge 

Deo graiias: 
Jkogr0Ha9 AngUa reddepro vietoritu 
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VL 
THB NOT-BROWME MATD. 

The sentimental beanties of thii ancient bAllad 
have always recommended it to Readers of taste* 
notwithstanding the rust of antiquity which obscaret 
the stjie and expression. Indeed, if it had no other 
merit than the naving afforded the ground-work to 
Prior's Henry and Em Wa, this ought to preserve it 
from oblivion. That we are able to give it in m cor- 
rect a manner, is owing to the great caro and exact- 
ness of the accurate Editor of the PmoLUSioiis, 8vo« 
1760 ; who has formed the text from two copies found 
in two different editions of Arnolde's Chronicle, a 
book supposed to be first printed about 15SI. Vrom 
the copy in the Prolusions the following is printed, 
with a few additional improvements gath^rlfd from 
another edition of Arnolde'd book* preserved in the 
Public Library at Cambridge. All the various read- 
ings of this copy will be found here, either received 
into the text, or noted in the margin. The references 
to the Prolusions will show where they occur. In 
our ancient folio MS. described in the preface, is a 
very corrupt and defective copy of this ballad, which 
yet afforded a great improvement in otte pastage. 
See V. Sl(X 

It has been a much earner task to settle the text of 
this poem, than to ascertain its date. The ballad of 
the NuTBRowNE Matd was first revived in ** The 
Muses Mercury for June, 1707,'^ 4to. bein^r prefaced 
with a little " Essay on the old English Poets and 
Poetry :'' in which this poem is concluded to be 
*< near 300 years old," upon reasons which, thoU|^ 

* This (which my friend Mr. Farmer supposes to be the fint 
Edition) is in folio : the folios are numbered at the bottom of 
the leaf: the Song bepns at folio 75, The Poem has since 
been collated with a very fine copy that was in the coUectei 
of the late James West, Esq.; the readings eztncled tbenoe 
•xe denoted thus * Mr. W.' 
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thejr AppMir inconclusive to us now, were sufficient 
to detmnint Prior; who there first met with it. 
However,, this opinion had the approbation of the 
learned Wajvlkt, an excellent judge of ancient 
books* For that whateyer related to the reprinting 
of this old piece was referred to Wanle j, appears 
firom two letters of Prior's presenred in the British 
Masenm [Harl. MSS. No. 3777.] The Editor of the 
ProlusioDS thinks it cannot be older than the year 
1500, because, in Sir Thomas Mere's Tale of The 
Serjeant, &c. which was written about that time, 
there appears a sameness of rhjthmus and orthogra- 
phy, and a yery near affinity of words and phrases, 
with those of tnis ballad. But this reasoning is not 
conclosiye; for if Sir Thomas More made this ballad 
bis model, as is yery likely, that will account foi^the 
sameness of measure, and in some respect for that of 
words and 'phrases, eyen though this nad been writ- 
ten long before : and, as for the orthography, it is 
well known that the old Printers reduced that of 
most books to the standard of their own times. In* 
deed, it is hardly probable that an antiquary like Ar- 
nolde would have inserted it among his historical 
Collections, if it had been then a modern piece ; at 
least, he would haye been apt to haye named its au- 
thor. But to show how little can be inferred from a 
resemblance of rhythmus or style, the Editor of these 
Tolumes has in his ancient folio MS. a poem on the 
yictory of FloddenfiAd, written in the same numbers, 
with the same alliterations, and in orthography, 
phraseology, and style, nearly resembling the Vi- 
nons of Pierce Plowman, which are yet known to 
have been composed aboye 160 years before that bat- 
fle. As this poem is a great curiosity, we shall giye 
a few of the introductory lines : 

^ Grant gracious God, grant me this time, 

^ That I may 'say, or I cease, thy selyen to please ; 

^ And Mary his mother, tiiat maketh this world ; 

* And all the seemlie saints, that sitten in heayen ; 

** 1 will carpe of kings, that conquered full wide, 
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"That dwelled in this Ibdc], that wusljei noble; 

" Henry the aeventh, that iOTeraipM Isrd, fcc." 
With re^rd ia the date uf the followiiqg ballad, wa 
have taken a middle conrw, neither plawd It m high 
aa Wanle^r or Prior, nor quite w low as die editor of 
the Prolusions : we shoula have followed the latter in 
dividine every other line into two, but that the whole 
would then have taken op more room than could be 
allowed it in tbia volume. 

Be it ryght, or wrong, these men among 

Od women do complajne;* 
Atlyrmynge (his, how that it ia 

A labonr spent in Tayne, 
To love them wele ; for never a dele 5 

Tbej love a man agayne : 
For late a man do what he can, 

Therr favonr to attayne, 
Tet, yfa newe do them persnei 

Theyr firat true lover than 10 

Idbonreth for noaght; for from her thoaght 

He IB a banyahed man. 

I Bay nat nay, but that all day 

It ia bothe writ and sayd 
That womans fiudi ia, as who aayth, 13 

All otteHy decayd j 
But, nevertheless, ryght good wytnisse 

In thia case might be layd, 

■ My fiiend Mr. rtnaa prapoce* to nmd the fint Enei Ons 
•I > I^tininD : 

Be U rigU atwnng, 'ti* men among. 
On iMflm (o coiapJaunc. 
Ter. 3. mmm. FidtuiaB*, ud Mr. Wert's ei^. T.U. 
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That tii«j love true, and coDtinde : 

Recorde the Not-browne Majde : 20 

Which, when her lore came, her to proye. 

To her to make his mone, 
Wolde nat depart ; for in her hart 

She loved but hym ilone. 

# 
Than betwaine ni late ns d jscai 25 

What was ail the manere 
Betwayne them two : we wyll also 

Tell all the payne, and fere. 
That ihe was in. No we I begyn, . 

So that ye me anaw^re ; SO 

Wherfore, all ye, that present be 

I pray you, gyve an ere. 
^ I am the knyght; I come by nyght, 

As secret as I can ; 
Sayinge, Alas ! thus standeth the case, 35 

I am a banyshed man." 

SHX. 

And I your wyll for to fulfyll 

In this wyll nat refuse ; 
Trustying to shewe, in word^ fewe. 

That men have an yll use 40 

(To theyr own shame) women to blame. 

And causeless them accuse ; 
Therfore to you I anewere nowe. 

All women to excuse, — 
Myne owne hart dere, with you what chere ? 45 

I pray you^ tall anon^; 



For, in inj' njnde, of til minlCTiidt 
I loTe'bvt jvn aloBC. 



It standeth lo; a dede is do 

Whereof grete harme shall growe ■ 
Hj destiny is for to dy ^ 

A shamefiill deth, 1 Inwe ; 
Or elles to fle s th* one mntt be. 

None other way I knowe, 
But to withdrawe as an ontlawe, 

And take mc to vtj bowe. 
Wherfore, adue, mj owne hAit true ! 

None other rede I cao ; 
For I must to the grene wode go, 

Alono, a banjahed maa. 

SHE. 

Lord, what is thjs worldys bijwe, 
That changeth as the mone ! 

Mj BOmers day in lusty may 
Is derked before the none. 

1 here you say, farewell: Nay, nay, 
We depart nat so sooe. 

Why say ye so i whcder wyll ye ^ ? 

Alaa ! what have ye done P 
All my welf^e to sarrgwe and care 

Sholde chaange, yf ye were gone; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankyndo 

I loTC bat yol nlone. 

Vei.SS. TItetMMn. Firi. 



TM Hot-ntL^nn^ liATlP. S3 

I can beleve, it shall jou greve^ 

And somiewhat jtfu dystrajne ; 
But, aftyrWarde, your paynes harde 75 

Within a day ot (Wayne 
Shall gone aalake ; tttii ye shall take 

Comfort to you agayne. 
Why sholde ye ought ? for, to tliake thought, 

Your labotir tvcre in tayne. ^o 

And thus I do; and pray yoti to. 

As harteTy, aft I can ; 
For I must to th^ gretfe Wode go. 

Alone, a t>anyshed man. 

SHK. 

Now, syth that ye have shewed to me 85 

The seetet of yow mynde, 
I shall be playne to you tgayne^ 

Lyke as ye aha)! ftie fynde. 
Syth it is so, that ye wyll gof^ 

I wolle not leve behynde ; 90 

Shall never be sayd, the Not-brorwoe Miiyd 

Was to ber We unkvnde: 
Make you rcdy, fof so am I, . 

Allthough it were anone ; 
For, in my mynde, df all mankyiMie " 95 

I love btrt you alone.^ 

Ver. 91. SkaU ii never. Prol. and Mr. W. V. 94* JUhought. 
Mr. W. 

VOL. n. ^ 



34 THE NOT-BEOWVB MATD* 



Yet I you rede to take good hede 

What men wjU thynke, and aay: 
Of yonge* and olde it shall be tolde« 

That ye be gone away» 100 

Your wanton wyll for to fulfill, 

In grene wode you to play ; 
And that ye myght from your delyght 

No lenger make delay. 
Rather than ye sholde thus for me 105 

Be called an yll wom&n, 
Yet wolde I to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

SHX. 

Though it be songe of old and yonge. 

That I sholde be to blame, 110 

Theyrs be the charge, that speke so large 

In hurtynge of my name : 
For I wyll prove, that faythfulle love 

It is devoyd of shame ; 
In your dystresse, and hevynesse, 115 

To part with you, the same : 
And sure all tho, that do not so. 

True lovers are they none ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 120 

Ver. 117. ThMkewe ail. Prd. and Bir. W. 



THX KOT-BROWNit MATD. 35 

HE. 

i 

I coQDceyle you, remember howe, 

It is DO maydens lawe, 
Nothjnge to dout, but to renne out 

To wode with an outldwe : 
For ye must there in your hand here 1£5 

A bowe, redy to drawe ; 
And, as a thefe, thus must you lyre, 

Ever in drede and awe ; 
Wherby to you grete harme myght growe : 

Yet had I lever than, ISO 

That I had to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

BHK. 

I thinke nat nay» but as ye say. 

It is no maydens lore : 
But love may make me for your sake, 135 

As I have sayd before 
To come on fote, to hunt, and shote 

To gete us mete in store ; 
For so that I your company 

May have, I aske no more : « 140 

From which to part, it maketh my hart 

As colde as ony stone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 

Ver. 133. Jioy naf . Prol. and Mr. W. V. 138. dnd dore, 
Camb. copy. 



.• *^4 



36 THE NOT-HROWNS M4T». 

SB. 

For an outlawe this is the lawe, 145 

That men hjm take and bjnde ; 
Without pjt^ hanged to be. 

And waver with the wjnde. 
If I had nede, (as God forbede !) 

What rescous coude ye fynde ? 150 

Forsoth, I trowe, je and jour bo we 

For fere wolde drawe behynde : 
And no mervayle ; for lytell avayle 

Were in your counceyle than : 
Wherfore I wyll to the grene wode go, 155 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

SHE. 

Ryght wele knowe ye, that women be 

But feble for to fyght ; 
No womaohede it is indede 

To be bolde as a knyght : 160 

Yet, in such fere yf that ye were 

With enemyes day or nyght, 
I wolde withstande, with bowe in hande, 

To greve them as I myght, 
And you to save ; as women have 165 

From deth 'men' many one: 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 

Ver. 150. toeoura. Prol. and Mr. W. V. 162. and night. 
Camb. Copy. V. 164. to ^fipc jfc ^Uh m^ myghi. PraL ^d 
Mr. W. 



T9S VOTf'BSOWNK MATD. ST 

HX. 

Yet take good hede ; for ever I drede 

That ye coude nat sustajne 170 

The thomie wayes, the depe Tallies, 

The snowe, the frost, the rajne, 
The colde, the hete : for dry, or wete, 

We must lodge on the playne ; 
And, us above, none other rofe 175 

But a brake bush, or twajne : 
'Which sone sholde greve you, I beleve ; 

And ye wolde gladly than 
That 1 had to the grene wode go, 

Alone, a banyshed man. 180 

SHB. 

Syth I have here bene )>artyn^re 

With you of joy and blysse, 
I must also parte of your wo 

Endure, as reson is: 
Yet am I sure of one plesiire ; 185 

And, shortely, it is this : 
That, where ye be, me semeth, pard^, 

I coude nat fare amysse. 
Without more speche, I you beseche 

That we were sone agone ; 190 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 

Yer. 178. /WmI amd raynt, Mr. W. V . 174. Yt mtut, Prol. 
V. 190. ahoriktfffme, Piol. and BIr. W. 



36 THE NOT-BROWNB MATD. 

HE. 

If je go thyder, ye most consjder, 

Whan je have lust to dyne, 
There shall no mete be for yoo gete^ 195 

Nor drinke, bere, ale, ne wyne. 
No 8het68 dene, to lye betwene. 

Made of threde and twyne ; 
None other house, but leves and bowes. 

To cover your hed and myne, ^ 200 

myne harte swete, this evyll dy6te 

Sholde make you pale and wan ; 
Whcrfore I wyll to the grene wode go, 

Alone, a baoyshed man. 

SHE. 

Amonge the wylde dere, such an archdre, £05 

As men say that ye be, 
Ne may nat fayle of good vitayle. 

Where is so grete plenty : 
And water clere of the ryv6re 

Shall be full swete to me ; 210 

With which in hele I shall ryght wele 

Endure, as ye shall see ; 
And, or we go, a bedde or two 

I can provyde anone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 215 

I love but you alone. 

Yer. 196. JVeyther here. Pro!, and Mr. W. V. 301. L(P 
mifn. Mr. W. V. 207. M^ ye mOtfayU, ProL lb. May nat 
fayle. Mr. W. 



THE MOT-BROWNE MATD. 39 

HX. 

Lo yet, before, ye must do more, 

Yf ye wyll go with me : 
As cut your here ap by yoar ere» 

Your kyrtel by the ktie; 220 

With bowe in hande, for to withstande 

Your enemyeSy yf nede be : 
And this same nyght before day-lyght, 

To wode-warde wyll I fle. 
Yf that ye wyll all this fulfill, 225 

Do it shortely as ye can : 
Els wyll I to the grene wode go, 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

SHE. 

1 shall as nowe do more for you 

Than longeth to womanhede ; 230 

To shorte my here, a bowe to bere. 

To shote in tyme of nede. 
O my swete mother, before all other 

For you I have most drede : 
But nowe, adue ! 1 must ensue, 235 

Where fortune doth me lede. 
All this make ye : Now let us fle ; 

The day cometh fast upon ; 
/For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 240 

▼er. 219. above mar art, Prol . V . 220. above the kne. Prol. 
uidMr. W. y. 223.tk€iame. FroL andMr. W. 



Nay, my, ut so ; je slull n^t gp. 

And 1 shall tell je whj, > 

Your appetjght is to be Ijght 

Of love, I wele espj" ; 
For, iyke u ye have sajed to me* S45 

In Ijke wjse hardelj 
Ye welde anawire wkosoaTer it were^ 

In wa; of compsn;. 
It ia myd of otd«, Sone bote, sone colde i 

And so is a wooiin. 350 

Wherfore I to the wode wjll go, 

Alone, a banjshed Uaa. 

Yf ye take hed^, it is no nede 

Such wordes to say by me ; 
For oft ye prayed, and longe assayent, £55 

Or I you loved, pardd : 
And though that I of auncestry 

A baron's daughter be, 
Yet have you proved howe I yoti loved 

A squyer of lowe dcgri ! 260 

And ever shall, whatso befall ; 

To dy therfore • anone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all matlkymle 

I love but yoir alone. 

Ter, 231. fhr I mmt to tht grme iiiode eo. Prol, and Mr W. 
T.153. ycfu 0»mb.Cop). Prrhaps for y( «. V, J6a dr/vM 
Imi. EdiuVs MS 

* L«. forthiscMUei Aoi^Iwcntafie forbafinglDMi 
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A barons chjlde to be begylde ! 265 

It were a cursed dede ; 
To be felawe with an ootlawe ! 

Almighty God forbede ! ' 
Tet beter were* the pore squy^ 

Alone to forest yede, 270 

Than ye sholde say another day. 

That, by my cursed dede. 
Ye were betray'd : Wherfore, good maydp 

The best rede that I can, 
Is, that 1 to the grene wode gOy 275 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

SHE. 

Whatever befall, I never shall 

Of this thyng you upbrayd : 
But yf ye go, and leve me so. 

Than have ye me betrayed. 280 

Remember you wele, howe that ye dele ; 

For, yf ye, as ye sayd. 
Be so unkynde, to leve behynde, 

Your love, the Not-browne Mayd, 
Trust me truly, that I shall dy 285 

done after ye be gone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 

Yer. 178 tmtbrayd Pro! and Mr. W V. 383. ytbtn ProL 
■aA Mr. W y. !M0. Yt wtrt mkymk (o kve me bek^ftkdt. 
Prol and Mr. W. * 
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For in the forest nowe 
I have purvajed me of a majd. 

Whom I love more than you ; 
Another fajrere, than ever ye were, 

I dare it wele avowe ; 
And of you bothe cche sholde be wrot 

With other, at I troi4re : 
It were mjne ese, to lyve in peae ; 

So wyll I, yf I can ; 
Whcrforc I to the wode wyll go, 

Alone, a bany shed 'man, 

BHX. 

Though in the wode I undyrstode 

Ye had a paramoar, 
All this may nought remoye my thougl 

But that I wyll be your : 
And she shall fynde me soft, and kynd 

And courteys every hour ; 
Glad to fulfyll all that she wyll 

(lommaunde me to my power : 
For had ye, lo^ an hundred mo, 

^ Of thAm f nrnMA Ka ««»>a .9 



THE NOT-BROWNE BfATD. 4S 

HB. 

Mjne owne dere loTe, I se the proye 

That ye be kynde, and true ; 
Of majde, and wjfe, in all mj Ijfe, ' Sip 

The best that ever I knewe. 
Be merj and glad, be no more sad, 

The case is chaunged newe ; 
For it were rathe, that» for your truthe« 

Ye sholde have cause to rewe. 320 

Be nat dismayed ; whatsoever I sayd 

To you, whan T began ; 
I wyll nat to the grene wode go, 

I am no banyshed man. 

SHE. 

These tydings be more gladd to me, 325 

Than to be made a queue, 
Tf I were sure they sholde endure : 

But it is often sene, 
Whan men wyll broke promyse» they speke 

The word^s on the splene. 330 

Te shape some wyle me to begyle. 

And stele from me,*I wene : 
Than were the case worse than it was, 

And I more wo-begone : 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 335 

I love but you alone. 

Ver. 315. of A ?ioL and BSr. W. V. tM.gbddar. Pttd. 
and Mr. W. 



44 TBB ii<Mr-9iMiwra v^T^* 

HE. 

Te shall nat nede further to drede ; 

I wyll nat djspanlge 
You, (God defend !) syth ye descend 

Of 80 grete a lyn^. 540 

Nowe undjrstande ; to Westmarlande^ 

Which is mjne herytage^ 
I wyll you brynge ; and witii a rynge, 

By way of maryage 
I wyll you take, and lady make, 345 

As shortely as I Can : 
Thus have you won an erlys son, 

And not a banyshed man. 

AUTHOR. 

Here may ye se, that women be 

In love, meke, kynde, and stable : 350 

Late never man reprove them than) 

Or call them variable ; 
But, rather, pray God, that w^ may 

To them be comfortable ; 
Which somety me provetb such^ as he lovetii, 355 

Yf they be cbl^*ytable« 
For syth men wolde that woi^en shqlde 

Be meke to them each one : 
Moche more ought they to G^ obejC} 

And i^rve but bym alone. 360 

Ver. 340 grde lynvage. PtqL m4 Mc W. V. 347. Then 
have Prol Y 348. Jnd no banyaked. ProL and Mr. W. 
y 353 This line wanting in ProL and Mr. W. V. 355. 
prooed-^loMd. Prol. and Mr. W. lb. m kmtML Oamb. 
y . 357. Fhmdk. Plrol. and Bfr. W. 
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VII. 



A BALET BY THE EARL RIVERS. 



The ftmiabje Tight in which the character of An- 
thony Widville the gallant Earl Rivers has been 
placed by the elegant Author of the Catalogue of 
Noble writers, interests us in whatever fell from his 
pen. It ii preaumed therefore that the insertion of 
this little Sonnet will be pardoned, though it should 
not be found to have much poetical merit. It is the 
onlj original Poem known of that nobleman's ; his 
more vol q mi nous works being onlj translations. And 
if we consider that it was written during his cruel 
confinement in Pomfret castle a short time before his 
execution in 1483, it gives us a fine picture of the 
composure and steadiness with which tnis stout Earl 
beheld his approaching fate. 

This Ballad we owe to Rouse a contemporary his- 
torian, whp aeema to hiiTe copied it from the EarPs 
own hand writing. In tempore^ savs this writer, in- 
earceratianisapudPontem'/ractum ediditunvm Balbt 
in anglicU, lU mihi numstratum esty quod mbsequitur 
^ hit verbis : %im VffH lim0fn(, &c. *< BoaH Hist 
fvo. 2 Edit. p. 213." In Rouse the 9d Stanza, &c. 
is imperfect, bot the defects are here supplied from a 
more perf^^t Copy printed in " Ancient Songs, from 
the Time of K. Hen. III. to the Revolution," page 87. 

This little piece, which perhaps ought rather to 
have been printed in st^inzAS of ei^ht short Hoes, is 
written in imitation of a poem of Chaucer's, that will 
be found in Vtrft Bdit. ITSl, p. 555, beginning 
thus: 



BUST BT kUL UVBU. 

" Alone mlkyng, Id thonjefat plwiiTiig, 
** And sore si^ying, All detoUte. 

" Mr femembrjaog Of taj IWjne 
"Mj deadi wiih^ng Bothe er^ and Iste. 



" lorortuaate la so mjbto 

** That wote je what. Oat of mesnre 
•* Mr tife I hate ; Thn* desperate 

" In snch pore estate, Doe I endure, &«.** 



S OK WHAT maajDg, And more raornyng, 
In remembring The anstjdfastnes; 

This worid being of such wheljng. 
He contrarieng, What may I gesse i 

I fere dowtles, Remediles, 

Is now to sese Mjr wofull channce. 
f For unlc^ndaess, Withouten leu. 

And no redress. Me doth avaiince, 

With dispUsaonce, To mj grerannce. 
And no auramice Of remedy.} 

Lo in tlus trauDce, Now in substannce. 
Such is mydawnce, Wyllyng to dye. 

Me thynkys tnily, Bowndyn am I, 
And that gretly. To be conteot: 



BALXT BT XA&L &XyX&&. 

Seyng playnlj, Fortone doth wry 
All contrary From myn entent 

My lyff was lent Me to on intent, 
Hytt 18 ny spent. Welcome fortune I 

But I ne went Thus to be shent. 
But sho hit ment; such is hnr won. 



47 
15 



20 



Ver. 15. ntUfartmne. Boni Hist. V. 19. toen/, i. e. 
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VIII. 
CUPID'S ASSAULt: BY tORD' VA*X. 

I 

The Reaikr will tMnte thflfc infaAt PoM«)r grew 
apace between the times of Rivers and Vaux* thouek 
nearly conteBiporaries ; if the following;. Soi^ is the 
composition of that Sir Nicholas (afterwards l«ovdl> 
Vaux, who was the shining ornament of the court oi 
Henry VII. and died in the year 1523. 

And yet to this Lord it is attributed by Puttenham 
in his " Art of Eng. Poesie, 1589. 4to." a writer com- 
monly well informed : take the passage at large. ^^ In 
^^ this figure QCounterfait Action] the Lord Nioho- 
^^ LAS Vaux, a noble gentleman and much delighted 
^' in vulgar making, and a man otherwise of no great 
^ learning, but having herein a marvelous facilitie, 
^ made a dittie representing the Battayle and As- 
^ sault of Cupide^ so excellently well, as for the gal- 
*^ lant and propre application of his fiction in every 
^* part, I cannot chuose but set downe the greatest 
^' part of his ditty, for in truth it cannot be amended. 
♦* When Cupid scaled, &c." p. 200. — For a farther 
account of Nicholas Lord Vaux, see Mr. Walpole's 
Noble Authors, Vol. I. 

The following Copy is printed from the first Edit, 
of Surrey's Poems, 1557, 4tOw — See another Soneof 
Lord Vaux's in the preceding Vol. Book 11. No. il. 

When Cupide scaled first the fort. 
Wherein my hart lay wounded sore; 

The batry was of such a sort, 
That I must yelde or die therfore. 



BT LOm» VAUX. 49 

There sawe I Leve «poii the wall, 5 

How he his baaiier did display: 
Alarme, alarme, he gan to call: 

And bad his sdmldioars kepe arajr. 

The annesy {he which Oat Capide bare. 
Were pearced hartea with tearea bespfent, 10 

la silrer and sable to declare 
The ttedfiMt loTe^ he alwajes nient. 

There might yon se hitf band all drest 
In eoloors like to white and blacker 

With powder and with pelletes prest 15 

To bring the fort to spoile and aacke. 

Good-wyll, the i*aieter of the ahot» 
Stode in the rampire brare and pronde, 

For spenee of ponder he spared not 
Assault! asaanlt! to cirjt alonde. 20 

There might jren heite the cannons itorea 
Eche pece discharged a levers lokei 

MThich had the power to feat* and tore 
In any phKe whereai they toko. 

And OTon with the tvMipettea sowne 25 

The seating faidAars were op set^ 

And Beantie walked up and downe. 

With bew ki haad^ and anowes whet. 
VOL. n. 8 



50 OUPin'S A88AVLT 2 

Then first Desire began to scale. 

And shrouded him under ' his' targe ; SO 

As one the wordiiest of them all, * 

And aptest for to gere the charge. 

Then poshed sonldters with their pikes^ 
And halberdes with hand j strokes ; 

The argabnshe in fleshe it lightest 35 

And duns the ayre with misty smokes. 

And, as it is the sonldiers use 

When shot and powder gins to want, 

I hanged up mj flagge of truce. 
And pleaded up for my livds grant. 40 

When Fansy thus had made her breche. 
And Beauty entred with her band, 

With bagge and baggage, sely wretch, 
I yelded into Beauties hand. 

Then Beautie bad to blow retrete, 45 

And every souldier to retire, 
And mercy wyllM with spede to fet 

Me captive bound as prisoner. 

Madame, quoth I, sith that this day 

Hath served you at all assayes, 50 

Ver. 30. iar. Ed. 1557. so Ed. 1585. 



r 



BT LORD TAUX. 51 

I yeld to yoa withoot delaj 
Here of the fortresse all the kayes. 

And sith that I have ben the.marke. 
At whom you shot at with your eye ; 

Nodes must you with^our handy warke, * 55 
Or sal?e my sore^ or let me die. 



%* SINCE the foregoing Song was first printed off, 
reasons hare occurred* which . incline me to believe 
that Lord Vaux the poet was not the Lord Nicho- 
las Vaux» who died in 15£S, but rather a successor 
of his in the title. — For in the first place it is re- 
■Hurkable that all the old writers mention Lord Vaux, 
tiie poet, as conteniporair or rather posterior to Sir 
Thomas Wtat, and the Earl of Surrey, neither of 
which made any figure till long after the death of the 
first Lord Nicholas Vaux. Thus Puttenham, in his 
« Art of English Poesie» 1589,'' in p. 48, having 
named Skblton, adds, " In the latter end of the same 
^ kings raigne [Henry VIIl.] sprons up a new com- 
«* pany of courtly Makers [Poets,] of whom Sir Tho- 
*< HAS Wtat th' elder, and Henrv Earl of Surrey, 
^ were the two chieftaines, who having travailed into 
^ Italic, and there tasted the sweet and stately mea- 
^ sures and stile of the Italian poesie . . greatly po- 
^ lished our rude and homely manner of vulgar poe- 
^sie • • • • In the same time, or not long after 
^ was the Lord Nicholas Vaux, a man of much faci- 
"litie in vulgar makings."* — Webbe in his Dis- 
course of Enslish Poetrie, 1586, ranges them in the 
following orcier, " The E. of Surrey, the Lord Vaux, 
Norton, Bristow.'' And Gascoigne, in the place 

* i. e. CompontioDs in £nglith. 



5:2 OUPID's AlUUIiTt st mu> vadz. 

qaoted in the Ist toI. of thii work [B. IL Nob 11.] 
mentions Lord Vaux after Snrrej^— A^n^ the stile 
and meisure of Lord Vaux's pieces seem too refio' 
ed and polished for the ige of Henr; VII. and rather 
resemble the •moothneu and karmooy (tf Surroj and 
Wrat, than the rude metre of Skeltan and Hawes; 
— But what puts the matter ont of all donbt, in the 
British Mnsenm is a copj of his poem, / totAe lAol 
I did love, [vid. vol. 1. abi supra] with thi* title, " A 
"dyttye or souet made by the Lord VAus^in the time 
"of the noble Queue Marye, representing the image 
•<of Death." Harl. MS8. No. 1703, g 85. 

It is evident then that Lord Vaux the poet wu 
not lie that flourished in the reign of Henr; VII. h«t 
either his son, or grandson : and yet according to 
Duffdale's Baronage, the former was named Tboma^ 
and the latter Williak : but ^is difficulty ia iMt 
great, for none of the old writera mention theCkria- 
tian name of the poetic Lord Vaux,* except Pgttcn- 
ham ; and it is more likely that he might be mistaken 
in that Lord's name, than in tfie time in wUcb he 
lived, who was so nearly his contempOTarr. 

Thouas Lord Vaux, of Harrowden in Nortbamfr' 
tonshire, was summoned to parliament in 15S1. 
When he died does not appear ; bnt he prabaUy liv- 
ed till the latter end of Qneen Hafy's reign, aince 
his son 

William was not summoned to rarliament till dM 
last year of that reign, in 1 598. This Lord died in 
1595. See Dugdale, Vol. II. p. aM.—UpMi the 
whole I am inclined to believe that Ijord Thokab 
was the Poet. 
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SIR ALDINOAIt 



lis old fatralous legend is given from the Editor's 
folio MS. with conjectural emendations, and the in- 
vortion of some additioBal stanzas to supply and com- 
plete the storjr. 

It has been sii{;gested to the Editor, that the Au- 
tiior of this Poem seems to have had in his eye the 
story of Gunhilda, who is sometimes called Eleanor, 
and wa» nupriied to the Emporor (here called King) 
Henry, 



OoR king he kopt a false stewdrde. 

Sir Aldingar they him call ; 
A fidser stsfward than he was one, 

Servde not in bower nor hall. 

*He wolde have layne by onr comelye qveene, 5 

Her deere worshippe to betraye: 
Onr queene she was a good womin, 

And evermore said him naye. 

Sir Aldingar was wrothe in his mind, 
With her hee was never content, 10 

Tin traiterons raeanes he colde devyse. 
In a fyer to have her brent. 



H HKALBUIOAK. 

There came a lazar to the kiags gate, 

A lazar both blinde and lame : 
He tooke the Uzar upon his backe, 15 

Him on (he qneenea bed haa lajne. 

" Lye still, lazir, wheraa thou Ijeet, 
" Iiooke thou goe not hence awaj ; 

** He make thee a whole man and a soond 
** In two bowers of the daj." ' SO 

Then went him forth Sir Aldingar, 

And hjed him to our king : 
** If I might have grace, as I have space, 

" Sad tfdings I conid bring." 

S&jr on, Mj on, sir Aldingar, S5 

Saje on the soothe to mee. 
" Our queene hath chosen a new new loTe, 

" And shee will have none of thee. 

" If shee had chosen a right good kni^t, 
** The lesse had been her shame ; SO 

" Bat she hath chose her a lazar man, 
" A lazar both blinde and lame." 

If this be tme, thou Aldingar, 
The tiding thon tellest to me, 

* He prob>bl; iuimutei that flw kinir ihould hcsl him by 
tk power of (ouchii^ ibr the Cny's Evfl. 
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Then will I make thee a rich rich knight, S5 
Rich both of golde and fee. 



But if it be false, sir Aldingar, 

As Gode nowe grant it bee ! 
Thj bod J, I sweare by the holye rood, 

Shall hang on the gallows tree. 40 

* 

He brought our king to the queenes chambir^ 

And opend to him the dore. 
A lodlje lore, king Harrj sajs, 

For oar queene dame Elinore ! 

If thoQ were a man, as thou art none, 45 

Here on mj sword thoust dye ; 
But a payre of new gallowes shall be built, 

And there shalt thou hang on hye. 

Fortii then hyed our kyng, I wysse. 

And an angry man was hee ; 50 

And soone he found queene Elinore, 

That bride so bright of blee. 

Now God you save, our queene, madame. 

And Christ you sare and see ; 
Heere you have chosen a newe newe lore, 55 

And yon will have none of mee« 
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If jwihtd chosen a right gMd kinght^ 
The lesse hid becD jmu^ shamef 

But you hare chose jou a lazar man, 
A laaMur hoth blinde and lame. 60 

Therfore a fyer there shall be Imilt^ 

And brent all shalt thoa be. 
^ Now out alacke ! said our comly queene, 

Sir Aldingar's false to mee. 

Now out alacke ! aajd our cetnljw quMM^ 65 

My heart with griefs will brast. 
I had thought swerens had never been true ; 

I hare proved them true at last 

I dreamt in my sweven on thursdaj 9m% 
In my bed whers« I Uye» 70 

I dreamt a grype and a griodie beaat 
Had carryed my cro¥me awaye ; 

My gorgetf and »y kirtle of golde. 

And all my faire head-geere : 
And he wofd wonye me with hb tash 75 

And to his nest y-beare : 

Saving there came a Httk 'gray^ havrftef, 
A merlin Urn tlMj caH, 
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Which QDtill the grounde did strike the grype. 
That dead he downe did fall. 80 

Giflfe I were a man, as now I am none, 

A battell wold I prove. 
To fight with that traitor Aldingar | 

Att him I cast my glove. 

But seeing Ime able noe battell to make, 85 

Mj liege, grant me a knight 
To fight with that traitor sir Aldingar, 

To matntaine me in mj right" 

^ Now fort J dayes I will give thee 

To seeke thee a knight therin : 90 

If thou find not a knight in fortj dayes 

Thy bodye it must brenn." 

Then shee sent east, and shoe sent west. 

By north and south bedeene: 
But never a champion colde she find, 95 

Wolde fig^t with tiiat knight soe keene. 

Now twenty dayes were spent and gone, 

Noe helpe there might be had ; 
Many a teare shed our comelye queene 

And aye her hart was sad. 100 

VOL. u. 9 




Then cune one of the qnecDcs daciBillet, 

And knelt upon her kneei 
f^ Cheare up, cheare np, my gncions itme^ 

I truBt ;et heipe mtj be : 

And here I will nuke mine avowe, 105 

And with the Mune me tnade; 
That never will I retnra to thee. 

Till I some heIpe may finde." 

Then forth she rode on a fiure palM/e 
Oer hill and dale about: 110 

But never a chamjuon colde she finde, 
Wolde Gghte with that kmj^t ao stoat 

And nowe the daj* drswe on a pace, 
When our good qneene mast dje ; 

Al) woe-begone was that faire damage, 119 
When she found no helpe was n^e. 

All woe-begone wu that (aire danuilU* 
And the «a]t tearea Cell from her eye: 

When lo 1 a« «he fpd« bj a rivera aUa, 
She met with a tinje boye. 120- 

A tine; bo/e she vette, God wot. 

All clad in mantle of golde; 
He seemed noe more in man* likegisfc^ 

Tlien a childe of fonr yeere olde. 
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Why gtiiite yon, AiiMk^tle Mte, iHf taiyd, 125 
And whttt dlidi ^VM jWi tiMne P 

The dteMl! admt i^Mm drtgne a looke. 
But &8t she piicked te. 

Ydt tim ijpdiie^ thoa Mora datnt^le. 
And gre€<0 th jr q4«en« tttiti mee : 1 30 

WfaeH^bale ie att Hjf^t; tioete is nyest, 
Nowe helpe eMogfae^tuay bM. - 

'^IHd her fenenhier what ahei dreamt 

In her bedd, wherad theeilfiyei 
How when, the grype^attd" Ae grimly belut 1 35 

Wolde hare cartiedifaer cfewht awaye. 



Eren then jftere' came thertltfle gray hatAe, 
And saved her from 'hi0'clawes:<>' ^' 

Wheir lildd"tbe qaee«ebe<iiei:ry*at bniNl^ ' 
For heaven wilt fott^her^^aaStt; 140 

Back Aen tod^ that fiik« dantaMle, 

And her hart it le)pt<fcr glee t 
And whea she Md her «gfaieMaii Aune 

A gladd wottlaa the* wia ihee. 

Bnt when tiie^en^iiite^ day was etome, 1 45 

No helpe 4l|l j it A > e*'nye^r - 
Thefi wiMfhli woeM was her hart^ 

And^« tmM' fltMl l« lier eye. 




And Dowa » fynr wu built of wood j - 
And a stake wu tnsde of tree ; 150 

And no* qiiMDe Elinor forth wu led» 
A Borrowfol sig^t to wo. 

Three times the hcranit he wmd hio hsBd^ 

And three tinus qwke on hye : 
Giff anj good knight will fende this dunOt 155 

Come forth, at thee mntt dje. 

No knight stood forth, no knight there cme. 

No heipe appeared nye : 
And DOW the fjrer wu lighted npi 

Queen Elinw she must dje. 160 

And now ihe fjer Was lighted np, 

As hot as hot might bee ; 
When riding upon « little white steed. 

The tinje boj thej see. 

" Awaj with that stake, away with those bnuidi* 
And loose onr comelye qneene : 1G6 

I am come to fight with sir Aldiogar, 
And prove him a tiaitor keene." 

Forthe then stood sir Aldingnr, 

But when he saw the chjide, 170 

Be laagfaed, and scoffed, and tnnied hia buke, 

And weened he had been begnjlde. 
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^Now tnnie, now tume thee, Aldingar» 

And eyther fighte or flee ; 
I trust that I shall avenge the wronge, 175 

Thoughe I am so small to see." 

The boye poUd forth a well good sworde 

So gilt it dazzled the ee ; 
The first stroke stricken at Aldingar 

Smote off his leggs bj the knee. 180 

^ Stand upj stand up, thou false trait6r, 

And fight upon thj feete. 
For and thou thrive, as thou begin'st, 

Of height wee shall be meete/' 

A priest, a priest, sajes Aldingdr, 1B5 

While I am a man alive. 
A priest, a priest, sajee Aldingih*, 

Me for to houzle and* shrive. 

I wolde have laine by our oomlie queene, 
Bot shee wolde never consent; 190 

Then I thought to betraje her unto our kinge 
In a f jer to have her brent 

There came a lazar to the kings gates, 

A lazar both blind and lame : 
I tooke the lazar upon my backe, 195 

And on her bedd had him layne. 
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Then nam I to our ciMilysliagy 

These tidings sore td tell. 
Batereralacke! mytt U&mgue,- 

PilBing never do A well. 

Forj^TO, fofgtve me, qneeBei m&ttm*,- 

The short time I must live. 
" Nowe Christ for^tre thee, Aldingtr, 

As freelj I forpve." 

Here take thy queene, our king Htrryi, 

And love her as thy life, 
For never bad a king in Christentye, 

A tnter and fairer wife. 

King Henrye nn to claspe his qaeene, 

And loosed her foil sone; 
Then tunid tot look for the tirijeboyej ■ 
The boje was vanisbtand g<me. 

Bat first he had tonchd the laearman, 
And stroakt him with his hand : 

The lazar nnder the gallowes tree 
All whole and sonnde did stand.' 

The lazar under ^e gallowes tree 
Was comeljre, straight and tall ; 

King Henrye made him his head stew^e 
To ww^te mtUifn hii ball. %• 
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X. 

THE GABEBLUNZIE MAN. 

A SCOTTISH SONG. 

Tradition informs us that the author of this song 
was King James V. of Scotland. This prince (whose 
character for wit and libertinism bears a ffreat resem- 
blance to that of his gay successor Charles 11.) was 
noted for strolling about his dominions in disguise,* 
and for his frequent gallantries with country girls. 
Two adventures of this kind he hath celebrated with 
his own pen, via^ in this ballad of Thb 6abbiu:«unzie 
Man ; and in another intitled Thb Joi.lt Beggar, 
beginning thus : 

Tkair was a joOU beggar, and a begging he was boun. 
And he tuik up his quarters into alcofuPart totm. 

Fa, la, la, ^c. 

It seems to be the latter of these ballads (which 
was too licentious to be admitted into this collection) 
fliat is meant in the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors,! where the ingenious writer remarks. That 
there is something very ludicrous in the young wo- 
man's distress when she thought her first UYOur had 
been thrown away upon a beegar. 

Bp. Tanner has attributedto James V. the cele- 
brated Ballad of Chkist's Kirk on the Green, 
which is ascribed to King James I. in Bannatyne's 
MS. written in 1568: And notwidistanding that 
authority, the Editor of this Book is of opinion that 
Bp. Tanner was right 

King Jambs V. died Dec. ISth, 154S, aged 33. 

* sc. of A tinker, beg^, &c. Thus he used to visit a smith's 
daughter at Niddiy, near E<Unbui|^ f Vol. IT. p. SOS. 
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The panky auld Carle came ovir the lee 
Wi' mony g;ood-een8 and days to mee. 
Saying, Goodwife, for zour courtesie. 

Will ze lodge a silly poor man ? 
The night was cauld, the carle was wat, 5 

And down azont the ingle he sat ; 
My dochters shoulders he gap to clap, 

And cadgily ranted and sang. 

O wow ! quo he, were I as free. 
As first when I saw this countrie, 10 

How blyth and merry wad I bee ! 
And I wad nevir think lang. . 
He grew canty, and she grew fain ; 
But little did her auld minny ken 
What thir slee twa togither were say'n, 15 

When wooing they were sa thrang. 

And O I quo he, ann ze were as black, 
As evir the crown of your dadyes hat, 
Tis I wad lay thee by my back. 

And awa wi' me thou sould gang. 20 

And O ! quoth she, ann I were as white. 
As evir the snaw lay on the dike, 
lid dead me braw, and lady-like. 

And awa with thee lid gang. 

Between the twa was made a plot; 25 

They raise a wee before the cock. 
And wyliely they shot the lock, 
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And &8t to tkebent are thej gane^ - 
Up tlie mamr the aald wife raise, 
And at her ielsare tmt'ett''Herelaitti4, SO 

Sjoe t0 iWeaemHilB ^ed she gaes 

To speir Air tbe MM/ poor man* 

She gaed to the bed, whair the beggar lay, 

The strae fvaa cattldyhe was away, • '^^• 

Sbfr dapt her bands^ cryd, Dalefu? day ! 35 

For aomia of our'geir 'wili be gane* - - 
Some ran to coSerf aad'soMe to Jiist^ 
But nooghC was stownrthatooald be mist. 
She. dancid' her' kne, -dryd^ Ptaiae boL^blasli 

I hiavd lod|;d a leal poor vnlnw: -j' ^ -i^ 40 

Since naithings awa, as we can learn, 
The kirns to kirn, and milk to earn, 
6ae bntt tiie house, lass, and waken my haim. 
And bia'ner come qqickly ben. ' 
The semnt ned' where the dochter^ay, 45 
The sheets was cautd, shie wai away» \ , 
And last'tb' ner goodwi|e\can isky, 
Shes aiflT with the gaberlnozie-man. 

O fy gar ride, and fy gar fin. 

And hast ze, find these traitors agen ; 50 

For shoes be barnt» add bees be sleio, 

Vai.li^. nedorfini. Other coptei. 

▼OL. U. 10 
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The wetT^ron gtberlnnzis-nuui. 
Some rade npo hone, lome nn & fit^ 
The wife wu wood, and out o'her wit ; 
She could na gangi nor yet could the utf 55 

But aj did cotm and did ban. 



Mean time far hind ont owre the lee. 
For snug in a glen, where nane could see. 

The twa, with kindlic sport and glee. 

Cut frae a new cheeae a whang. 60 

The priving was gnde, it pleaa'd them biidii 

To lo'e her for tij, he gae her bia aitfa. 

Quo she, to leave thee, I will be luth, 
H; winsome gaberlunzie-man. 

O kend mj minny I were wi' zou, 65 

. nifardlj wad she crook her moo. 
Sic a poor man sheld nevir trow, 

AfUr the gaberlunzie-man. 
M; dear, quo he, zee're zet owre zonge j 
And hae na learnt the beggars tonge, 'TO 

To follow me frae tonn to toon> 
And Carrie the gaberlonzie OD. 



Wi' kauk and keel, ni win zour bread. 
And spindles and whorles for tiiem wha need, 
Whilk is a gestil trade indeed 75 
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The gaberloazie to carrie— o. 
HI bow my leg and crook my knee. 
And draw a black clout owre my ee, 
A criple or blind they will can me : 

While we sail sing and be merrie-H>. 



80 
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• * *■ r ■-.!■ *iA .« 

ON THOMAS LORD CROMWELL. 

It is ever the fate of a dittoed minister to be for- 
sakea bj his friends, and msalted bj his enemies* 
id ways reckoning among the latter the giddj incon* 
Btant multitude. We have here a spurn at fallen 
greatness, from some angrj partisan of declining 
Foperj, who could never forgive the downfall of their 
Diana, and loss of their cralt. The ballad seems. to 
have been composed between the time of Cromwell's 
commitment to the Tower, June 11, 1540, and that 
of his being beheaded July £8, following. A short 
interval ! but Henry's passion for Catharine Howard 
would admit of no delay. Notwithstanding our li« 
beller, Cromwell had many excellent qualities: his 
great fault was too mucii obsequiousness to the arbi- 
trary WILL of his master ; but let it be considered 
that this master had raised him from obscurity, and 
that the high-born nobility had shown him the wajin 
every kind of mean and servile compliance^— The 
original copy printed at London in 1540, is intitled, 
^* A newe ballade made of Thomas Crumwel, called 
Trolle on awat." To it is prefixed this distidi 
by way of burthen, 

Trolle on away, trolle on awaye. 
Synge heave and howe rombelowe trolle on away. 

Both man and chylde is glad to here tell 
Of that false traytoure Thomas Cmmwell* 
Now that he is set to learne to spell. 

Synge trolle on away. 



VHieii fiMrtune lokyd the in thy &ce, 

Thoa haddjst fayre tyme, but thou lackydyst grace; 5 

Thy cofert with goide thou fyllydst a pace. 

Synge, &c. 

BoA plate and chalys catne to thy fyst. 
Thov lockydBt them Tp where no man wyst, 
Tyll in thekyngea treaaoure auche thinges were myat. 

Synge, &c. 

Both cruat and crumme came thorowe thy handes, 10 
lliy marchaundyse aayled over the sandea, 
Tlierfore nowe thou art layde fast in handea. 

Synge, &c. 

Tyrate when kynge Henry^ God aave hia grace ! . 
Perceynd myachefe kyndlyd in Hdj face, 
9l£ui it waa tjme to purchase the a place. 15 

Synge, &c« 

Hya grace was euer of gentyll nature, 
Mouyd with petye, and made the hys semyture ; 
But thou, as a wretche, suche things dyd procure. 

SyngOf &c. 

Thou dyd aot reineaBbrei false heretyke. 

One God, one fayth, and one kynge catho1yke» 20 

For thou hast bene ao long a acysmatyke. 

Synge,&c. 
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Thon woldyst not learne to knowe these thre ; 
But ener was full of iaiquite: 
Wherfore all this lande hathe ben troubled with die. 

Sjnge,&c 

All they, that were of the new trjcke, 85 

Agaynst the churche thou baddest them styckjs; 
Wherfore nowe thou haste touchyd the quycke. 

Synge, fc. 

Bothe sacramentes and sacramentalles 
Thou woldyst not suSre within thy walles ; 
Nor let vs praye for sll'chrysten soules. SO 

Synge, &e. 

Of what generacyon thon were no tonge can tell, 

Whyther of Chayme* or SyschemelU 

Or else sent ys frome the deuyll of hell. 

Synge, 4c 

Thou woldest nener to rertue applye, 

But couetyd euer to clymme to hye, $5 

And nowe haste thou trodden thy shoo awrye. 

Synge, «c.. 

Who*so-euer dyd winne thou wolde not lose ; 
Wherfore all Englande doth hate the, as I suppose, 
Bycause thou wast false to the redolent rose. 

Synge, &c 

Ver. 32. i. e. Cain, or Ishmael. See below, the note Book 
n. No. in. stanza 3d. 
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Thov m jghtest ha^e learned thy cloth to fiocke 40 

Upon thy gresj fiillere stocke ; 

Wherfore lay downe thy heade Tpon this blocke. 

Synge, &c. 

Tet aaue that sonle, that Qod hath bought. 
And for thy carcas care thoa nought. 
Let it anffre payne, as it hath wrought. 45 

Synge, &c. 

God sane kyng Henry with all his power. 
And prynce Edwarde that goodly flowre. 
With al hys lordes of great honoure. 

Synge trolle on awaye, syng trolle on away. 

Heyye and how rombelowe trolle on awaye. 

ycr.41. CfomwdPtfttfieritgeBeitflyHddtobcfelMeBa 
Bkdwmthat Putmnr: but the •atharof t|i» BalMwoiM 
iMiDiuite.that either be tomielf or lome of hit anoMton were 
FuOen by tnde. 

t4t The forecfking pieee gave rise to a poetic con- 
troversy, whicn was carried on through a snccessioA 
of seren or et^t Ballads written for and ^inst 
Lord CnoMWE^L. These are aTl presenred m the 
archiTes of the Antiquarian Society, in a large folio 
Collection of Proclamations, &c made in tihe reigns 
of King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, King James I, Sec. 
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AW AUQtmWW MMmUMm PAtTOEAL. 

This beautiful poem, which is perhaps the first at- 
tempt at ptifltorai writtng in our languai^ is m* 
served amour the Soiros akd Sowit arras of the Bail 
of Surrey, £c. 4to. in that part of the collection, 
which consists of pieces by unokrtain augtouks* 
These poems were first published in 1557, ten years 
aCter. thatacodniplished nobleman fell a yictim to the 
tyranny of Henry VIII : but it is presumed must of 
them were composed before the death of Sir Thomas 
Wrttt in 154i; See Surrey's Poems, 4to, fof. 19, 49. 
« Though written perhaps near half a century before 

the Shepherd's Calendar,* this will be found far 
superior to any of those Kclo^es, in natural unaf- 
fected sentiments, in simplicity of style, in easj 
flow of versification, and all other beauties of pas- 
toral poetry. Spenser ought t«^ have profited more 
bj so excellent a model. 



Phtlida was a (aire majde, 

As fresh as any flowre ; 
Whom Harpalus the herdman prayde 

To be his paramour. 

* Fint publiihed in 1579. 
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Harpalos, and eke Corin, ■ 5 

Were herdmen both yfere : 
And Phylida could twist and 8|;)iDney 

And thereto sing full clere. 

But Phylida was all t& eoye, 

For Harpaliis to winne: 10 

For Corin was her onely joye, 

Who forst her not a pinne. 

How often would she flowers twine ? 

How often garlandes make 
Of couslips and of colombine ? 15 

And al for Corin's sake. 

But Corin, he had haukes to lure. 

And forced more the field : 
Of lovers lawe he toke no cure ; 

For once he was begilde. 20 

Harpalus prevailed nought; 

His labour all was lost ; 
For he was fardest from her thought. 

And yet he loved her most. 

Therefore waxt he both pale and leane, S5 

And drye as clot of clay: 
His fleshe it was consumed cleane; 

Itis colour gone away. 
VOL* u» 11 



Hii beard it had not Itrngbe than; 

Hii heare hoog all nnkempt : 
A man moat fit even for th« grave, 

Whom ipitefiill lore had spent 

His ejes were red, and all Torewacht;' 
His face besprent with teares : 

It semde unhap had him long ' hatcU>' 
In mids of his dispaires. 

His clothes were blacke, and also bare; 

As one forlome was he ; 
Upon his head a1wa7es he ware 

A wreath of wjUow tree. 

His beastes he kept upon the hyll, 

And he sate in the dale; 
And thus with «ghes and sorrowes shlil, 

He gan to tell his tale. 

Oh Harpaint ! (thns would he sa;) 

Unhappieat under snnne ! 
The cause of thine nnhappy day, 

By tore was first begunne. 

For thoB wentest first b; sate to seelte 
A tigre to make tame, 

Ver. 33. tw. The Coireclicni are faan Ed. 1574. 
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That Bettes not by (by love a leeke ; 
But makes thy griefe her game. 

As easy it were for to convert 

The frost into ' a' flame ; 
As for to turne a frowarde hert, 55 

Whom thou so faine woaidst frame. 



Corin he liveth car^esse : 

He leapes among the leaves : 
He eates the frutes of thy redresse : 

Thoa *reapst,' he takes the sheares. 60 

My beastes, a whyl^ your foode refraine. 
And harke your herdmans sounde ; 

Whom spitefull love» alas ! hath slaine. 
Through-girt wtQi many a wounde. 

happy be ye, beastte wilde, 65 
That here your pasture takes : 

1 se that ye be not begtlde 

Of &ese your faithfull makes. 

The hart he feedeth by the hinde : 

Thebuckehardeby the do: 70 

The turtle dove is not unkinde 

To him that lores her so. 
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The ewe she hath by her the ramme : 

The yong cow hath the boll : 
The calfe with many a hxBtj lambe 75 

Do fede their hunger full. 

But, wel-away ! that nature wrought 

The, Phylida, so faire : 
For I may say that I have bought 

Thy beauty all t6 deare. 80 

What reason is that crueltie 

With beautie should have part P 
Or els that such great tyranny 

Should dwell in womans hart ? 

I see therefore to shape my death 85 

She cruelly is prest ; 
To th' ende that I may want my breath : 

My dayes been at the best. 

O Cuplde, graunt this my request^ 

And do not stoppe thine eares, 90 

That she may feele within her brest 

The paines of my dispaires : 

Of Corin ' who' is car^esse, 

That she may crave her fee: 
As I hare done in great distresses 95 

That loved her faithfully,. 



HARPALUB. 



But since lliat I shal die her glave ; 

Her slave, and eke her thrall : 
Write jou, my frendes, upon my grave 

This chaunce that is befall. 



rr 



100 



^ Here lieth unhappy Harpalas 
''By cniell love now slaine : 

^ Whom Phylida unjustly thus 
^ Hath murdered with disdaine.^^ 




7o ■OBIK AMD HAKTn. 

XIII. 
ROBIN AND MAKrNE. 

AM UIOIEMT •COmsa PASTORAL. 

The palm of pastoral poesj is here contested bj a 
cotemporary wnter with the aathorof the faregoing. 
The critics will judge of their respectire merits : trat 
must roalce some allowance for the preceding ballad, 
which IB given simply, as it stands in the old editions : 
whereas this, which follows, has been revised and 
amended throughout by Allan Rahsat, from whose 
Ever-Greek, Vol. I. it is here chiefly printed. Hie 
curious Reader may however compare it vrith the 
more originalcopy, printed among " Ancient Scottish 
•■ Poems, from the MS. of George Bannatyne, 1568, 
*• Edinb. 1770, 12mo." Mr. Robert Hkbrtsok (to 
whom we are indebted for this Poem) appears to so 
much advantage among the writers of eclogue, that 
we are sorry we can give little other account of him 
besides what is contained in the following el<^ 
written by W. Dunbar, a Scottish poet, who lived 
about the middle of the 161h century: 

<* In Dumferling, he [DeathJ hath tane Bronn, 
" With gude 5fr. Robert Henryson." 

Indeed some little further insight into the histwy 
of this Scottish bard is gained from the title prefixed 
to some of his poems preserved in the British Ha- 
eeum; viz. "Tne morall Fabillis of Esop compylit 
t be Maister Robert Hbkrisodm, scolmaistkr of 
« Dumfbrmling, 1571." Harleian MSS. 3865. § 1. 

Id RamBay'sEvxR-OBEENgVol.l. whence the above 
distich is eitracted, are preaerred two other little Do- 



ric j^ecet by Henmon ; the one iotitled Tbe Lyon 
AXD THB Housx; ue otiier, Tub oAUfExr of oudk 
. Ladtis. Some other of his Poems may be teen id the 
** Andcnt Scottish Poems printed fixim Bannttyne's 
MS." above referred to. 

RoiiM sat on the gude grene hill, 

Keipand a flock of fie, 
Qohen mirry Makyne said him till, 

" Robin row on me : 
« I haif thee IiuTt baith loud and still, 5 

<* Tliir towmondt twa or thre ; 
** Hy dnle in dent bot giS thou dill, 

** Doubtless but dreid III die.** 



Robin replied, Now by the rude, 

Maithing of lure I knaw. 
Bat keip my sheip undir yon wod : 

Lo quhair they raik on raw. 
Qnhat can have mart thee in thy made, 

Thou Makyne to me schaw; 
Or quhat is Uve, or to be lade i 

Vun wald I teir that law. 

" Tb.* lav of lave ^n thou wald leir, 

«Tak thairan A, B, C; 
" Be heynd, courtaa, and fair of feir, 
** Wyw, hardy, kind and frie, 

Ver. 19. 

at in the Kdinb. 
nrtjme'i 



" Sae that naa danger do Ifae deir, 

** Qnbat dale in dem tbou drie ; 

** Press a; to pleis, and Ujtb appur, 

" Be patient and privie." 

Robin, he answert her agune, 

I wat not qahat ia luve ; 
But 1 haif marrel in certaine 

Qahat makes thee thus wanrufe. 
The wedder is Tur, and I am fain ; 

Mj sheep gait hail abuve i 
And soald we pley ns on the plain. 

The; wald us baith reprare. 

" Robin, tak tent unto mj tale, 

" And wirk all as I reid ; 
" And tjioa Ball haif my heart all hale, 

" Eik and mj maiden-heid : 
" Sen God, he sendia bote for bale, 

" And for uiuming reroeid, 
" I'dern with thee bot gif I'dale, 

" Doubtless I am but deid.*' 

Makyne, to -mom be this ilk t^de, 

Gif ye will meit me heir. 
Maybe taj sfacip may gang besyde, 

Quhyle we have li^d full neir ; 
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Bat mtugril baif I; gif I Itfii^ 45 

Frae thaj b0gi«^ to steir, 
Qah«t &j«9 •vi heart I wUl mcM hyd, 

Then Makyne mA gndfl «hieir. 



^ Robin, (Imii ipeiTS im 9tmj rett; 

** I luve bot tbee alane.^ 50 

Makyne, adieu I the sun geev weft. 

The day is neir-haod gane. 
** Robin» in dole I am ae drest, 

« That l«f e will he Ay baae.^ 
Makyn, gae luve quhair-eir ye list, 55 

For leman 1 luid nane« 



^ Robin, I stand in sie a style, 

« I sich and that full sair.*^ 
Makyne, I hate bene here Ans quhyle; ' 

At hame I wish I were. 60 

^ Robin, my bisBy, talk and emyle, 

^ Gif thou ¥riU do nae main^' 
Makyne, som ether man beguyle, 

For hame ward I wHl fcre. 



Syne RobHi od Ms ways he wenty 65 

As light as leif en tree ; 
But Makyne mttpnt and made h 

Scho tva^^t him neir t» se«. 




Roinr km lUxvn. 
Robio he brajd tttowre tiie bent: 

Then Mtkyne cried on hie, 
" Now may thoa sing, for I un diest! 

" Quhftt ailifl Inve at me f ^ 

Makjoe w«it bame withoutea fail. 

And weirjlle could w«p ; 
Then Robin in a fnll fair dale 

Assemblit all hie iheip. 
Be that some part of Mak7De*s vl. 

Out-throw hie heart conid cceip ; 
Hir fast he foUowt to aaaail. 

And till her take gade keip. 



Abjd, ab;d, thoa fair HakjrBe, 

A word for ony thing ; 
For all my luve, it ull be thyne, 

Witbouten departing. 
All hale thj heart for till have xajnt, 

la all my coveting ; 
M; sheip to mom quhyle houris nyne. 

Will need of nae keiping. 



* Robin, thou hast heard sung and say, 

** In gests and storys auld, 
" The man that will not when he may, 

" Sail have nocht when he wald. 
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^ I pray to heavea baith nicht and day, 

** Be eiked their cares sae cauld^ 
*^ That presses ^rst with thee to play 95 

" Be forrest, firth, or fauld." 

Makyne, the nicht is soft and dry, 

The wether warm and fair. 
And the grene wod richt nekr-luuid by, 

To walk attowre all where: 100 

There may nae janglers us espy. 

That is in iuve contrair; 
Therin, Makyne, buth you. and I 

Unseen maj^ mak repair. . 

" Robin, that warld is now away, 105 

" And quyt brocht till an end : 
^ And nevir agidn thereto, perfay, 

** Sail it be as thou wend ; ^ 
^ For of my pain thou made bulplay ; 

<* I words in vain did spend: 110 

** As thou hast done, sae sail I say, 

^ Mum on, I think to mend.'' 

Makyne, the hope of all my heil^ 

My heart on thee is set ; 
Vl\ oTermair to thee be leil, 115 

Qnhyle I may live but lett, 

Ver.99. Bamia^jae's MS. bsstooM^ nottoourf, ssinEd. 1770. 



New to fidl u vdien ftHl, 

Quhti grtc« weir I get 
"RobiD, with diee I will satdullt 

" Adieu, for tUi we ■tet." 

Makjne w«t huoAWud M^titMoag^ 

Ontown the holtia hair; 
Pnre RaWn marad, ud HikTBe le«gh| 

Scho Bang, ud he aicht Mir i 
And so left hin bajth wb and wrench. 

In dolor and io care, 
Keipand hia herd ander a bench, 

Amaog the rush^ gur. 



mmntm mBssvAv. 



XIV. 



GENTLE BfilkDSMAJf, TELL TO ME. 

DIALOGUE iBTWBBir M PiLOAlM AND BBRDSMAN. 

The scene of this beautiful old ballad Is laid near 
Walsineham, in Norfolk, where was anciently an 
image oTthe Virgin Marj, famous over ail Europe 
fdr the numerous pilgrimages made to it, and the 
great riches it possessed. Erasmus has given a verj 
exact and humorous description of the superstitions 
practised there in his time; See his account of the 
Vi&oo PARATHALAssiA, in his colloquj, intitled. Pa- 
REORiMATio RBUoioKis BRoo. He tclls us« the rich 
offerinn in silver, sold, and precious stones, that 
were tnere shown him, were incredible, there being 
scarce a person of any note in England, but what 
•4me time or dtber paid a visit, or sent a present to 
Our Ladt of Walsikgham.* At the dissolution of 
the monasteries in 1538, this splendid image, with 
another from Ipswich, was earned to Chelsea, and 
there burnt in the presence of commissioners ; who, 
we trust, did not bum the jewels and the finery. 

This poem is printed from a copy in the Emtor's 
folio MS. which had greatly suffered by the hand of 
time ; but vestiges of several of the lines remaining, 
some conjectural supplements have been attempted, 
which for greater exactnessy are is this one ballad 
distinguished by Italicks. 

* See at the end of this Ballad an account of the annual of- 
ferings of the EaA ef MvitbuiRbcriiiid. 



Gkmtlk Iietrclginan, tell to me. 

Of cnrteiy I thee pnj. 
Unto die tovne of WKlsingham 

Which is the right and read; way. 

" Unto tiie towne <^ Walsin^iam S 

<< The way is hard for to be gon ; 

" And verry crooked are those patiiaa 
" For you to find out all alone.'* 

Weere the miles doubled thri>e. 

And the way Dever Boe ill, 10 

Itt were not enough for mine offence; 

Itt is Boe grievous and see ill. 

" Thyyeeares are young, thy face is &ire, 
"Hiy Witts are weake, thy thoogfats are 
"greene; 

" Time hath not ^ren tiiee leave, as yeU* 15 
" For to committ bo great a Bisne." 

Yes, heardBman, yes, Boe woldest thou aay. 

If thou knewest soe much as I ; 
My wittB, and thoughts, and all the rest. 
Have well deserved for to dye. SO 

I am not what I seeme to bee. 
My clothes and sese doe differ farr : 

I am a woman, woe is me ! 

Bom to greeffe and irksome care. 



87 

Ibr mj beloredy and well -beloved, 25 

3fy wayward erueliy couldkiU: 
And though my teareg will nought mntU, 

MoBi dearely I bewaU him still. 

He umi the flower ofnMe wights, 

None ever more einetre colde bee ; 30 

Qf comehf mien and ehape hee was. 

And tenderly hoe loved mee. 

When thus' I BOW he loved me well, 
/ grewe so proud hie pdne to see, 

TluU /, who did not know m jselfe, 35 

llumght Bcome of such a youth as hee. 

*And grew soe coj and nice to please. 

As women's loekes are often soe, 
He mi|jht not kisse, nor hand forsooth, 

Unlesse I willed him soe to doe. 40 



* Three of ihe fbUowinr itanzas have been finelv paraphmied 
by Dr. Goumviiv, in his charming ballad of Edwiv aitb 
EvxA,: tbe reader of taste will have a pleasure in oompaxing 
them with the original. 

< And' still I tried each fickle art. 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumph'd in his pain. 

Tin quite dejected with my 

He left roe to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude fbrlon^ 

In secret, where he dy'd. 




Thn> beiig WBtf^ed with itUjeM 
To see I pitt/ad n«t kia grM&i 
H« gotthin t* M. ucratt plw*, 
" And thve Iw djai witfatiit rekaSi. 

ADd for hit uk« tiiewweeds I ^nr^ 4 

And sacrifice mj tender age ; 
And everj day lie begg my bre«dt 

To nnde^ioe tbia golgriiiMve. 

Thus eveij da^ I fast and praj. 

And cYcr will doe till 1 dje; S 

And gett me to some secrett place, 

For soe did hee, and soe will I. 

Now, gentle beardsman, aake no more. 

Bat keepe mj secretts I thee pray ; 
Unto the towne of Walsfngam 5. 

Show me the right and readme way. 

" Now goe thy wajes, and God before ! 

•* For he must ever guide thee still : 
« Turae downe that dale, the rif^t hand patb, 

*■ And soe, fiure pilgrim, fare thee wdlj*^ 



But mine the torrow, mine the fkult. 
And well my life atiail p«y ; 

111 (cek the tolitude he souElit, 
And Biretcb me where ba U17. 

And there forloi* despuiin^ Ud, 

I'll lay me down and die : 
I'ww so for me that Edwin did. 
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%*To show what constant tribute was paid to 
Our Ladt of Walsinoham, I shall sive a few ex- 
tracts from the *^ Houshold-Book of Hknrt Aloer- 
xoN Pkrot» 5th Earl of Northomberland." Printed 
1770, 8?o. 

Beet. XLIII. pag. 337, &c. 

Itkm, Mj Lorde nsith jrerlj to send afor Michael- 
mas for his Lordschip's Offerynge to our Lady of 
WalsyngehamiT-^'tti d. 

Item, My Lorde usith ande accustumyth to sende 
yerely for the upholdynge of the Light of Wax 
which his Lordscnip fyndith bimynge yerly befor 
our Lady of Walsyngham, contentnge 3cj lb. of 
Wax in it after vifa. ob. for the fynaynee of every 
lb. redy wrought by a covenaunt maia with the 
Channon by great, for the hole yere, for the frnd- 
inge of the said Lyfl;ht bymning,— in s. viiij d. 

Item, My Lord useth and accustomith to syende 
yerely to the Channon that kepith the Light before 
our Lady of Walsyngham, for his reward for the 
hole yere, for kepynge of the said Light, lightynge 
of it at all service ijmes dayly thorowt the yere,— 
any d. 

Item, My Lord usith and accustomyth yerely to 
send to the Prest that kepith the Light, lyghtynge 
of it at all service tymes daily thorowt the yere»— 

• ••••••a "' 

ttj s. ity d. 
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K. EDWARD IV. AND TANNEB OF TAH- 
WORTH, 

Was B stoiT of great fame among our ancettora. 
The author of the Art ot Enolisb Poksik, 1589, 4to, 
seems to speak of it as a real fact. — Deacrilriiig tfitt 
vicious mode of speech, which the Greeka called 
AoTROH, i. e. " When we use a dark and obscDie 
" word, utterly repugnant to that we should ex- 
" press;" he aads, "Such manner of uncouth speech 
" did the Tanner of Tamwortb use to king Edward 
" the fourth ; which Tanner, having a great while 
" mistaken him, and used very bmatf talke with him, 
" at length perceiving hj his traine that it wM the 
" king, was afraide lie should be punished for it, 
** [and] said thus, with a certain ruae repentance, 

" I hope I shall be hanged to-morrow, 

" for [//eare me} I shall be hanged; wbereai tiw 
<' king laughed a good,* not oalj to see the Tanner^ 
" vaine feare, but also to heare his illshapen terme ; 
" and gave him for recompence of his good sport, 
"die inheritance of Fluinpton-parke. I ah afiuid," 
concludes this sagacious writer, " tbe poets or omt 

'* riUBB THAT SFEAKE MORE VINELY ANO COBREOT- 

p. 314.— The phrase here referred to, is not found in 
this ballad at preseDt,! but occurs with some Tariatioo 
in anotiier old poem, intitled Jobm the Rskve, de- 



TH£ TAKNER OF TAMWORTH. 91 

scribed in the following volame« (see the Preface to 
THK Kino and the Miller,) viz. 

^ Nay, sajd John, by Gods grace, 

<^ And Edward wer in this place, ^ 

<< Hee shold not touch this tonne : 
^' He wold be wroth with John I hope, 
^< Thereffore I beshrew the soupe, 

<' That in his mouth shold come." Pt. 2. st. 24. 

The following text is selected (with such other cor- 
rections as occurred) from two copies in black letter. 
The one in the Bodlejan library, intitled, '^ A merrie, 
^pleasant, and delectable historic betweene King 
^ Edward the Fourth, and a Tanner of Tamworth, 
** &c. printed at London, by John Danter, 1596.'^ 
This copy, ancient as it now is, appears to have been 
modernized and altered at the time it was publish- 
ed ; and many vestiges of the more ancient readings 
were recovered from another copy, (though more re- 
cently printed,) in one sheet folio, without date, in 
the Pepvs collection. 

But these are both very inferior in point of anti- 
quity to the old Ballad of The Kino and the Barker, 
reprinted with other <' Pieces of Ancient Popular 
^ Poetry from Authentic Manuscripts, and old Print- 
^< ed Copies, &c.'^ Lond. 1791, 8vo. As that very 
antique Poem had never occurred to the Editor of 
the Keliques, till he saw it in the above collection, 
he now refers the onrious Reader to it, as an imper- 
fect and incorrect copy of the old original Ballad. 

In summer time, when leaves grow greene. 

And blossoms bedecke the tree. 
King Edward wolde a hunting ryde, 

Some pastime for to see. 
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With havlce and honnde he nude htm bowne, 5 

With home, and eke with bowe ; 
To DraTton Buaet he took his ireje, 

With all his lordes a rowe. 

And he had ridden ore dale and dowse 
B; ei^t of clocke in the daj, 10 

When he was ware of a bold tanner. 
Come rjrding along the wafe. 

A Utjte russet coat the tanner bad on 

Fast buttoned under his chin, 
And under him a good cow-hide^ 15 

And a mare of four shilling.* 

Nowe stand ;oa still, mj good lordes all. 

Under the grene wood spraje ; 
And I will wend to yonder fellowe. 

To weet what he will saye. 20 

God speede^ (lod speede thee, said our king. 

Thou art welcome, rir, sayd hee. 
"The readyest wsye to Drayton Basset 

1 praye thee to shewe to mee." 



* InthereignorEdvirdlV. D«nieCeciD, kdyof TortxAe, 
in her will <Uted Much 7, A. D. 1466, unong m>ay other 
bequeMs, bu thii, " Also I will Uut mj aoiiDe Thomu of 
" Ttoboke have 13*. tf. to buy himubane." Tid. Hsrieiu 
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«< To Drayten Basset woldst thoa goe, 25 

Fro the place where thou dost stand ? 

The next (Miyre of gallowes thou comest unto, 
Turne in upon thj ri|[ht hand.'' 



That is an unreadje wajre, sayd' our king. 
Thou doest but jest I see ; 30 

Nowe shewe me out the nearest waje, 
And I praj thee wend with mee. 

Awaye with a yengeance ! quoth the tanner : 

I hold thee out of thy witt: 
All daye have I rydden on Brocke my mare, 35 
And I am fasting yett. 



^* Go with me dpwne to Drayton Basset, 

No daynties we will spare ; 
All daye shalt thou eate and drinke of the best, 

And I will paye thy fare." 40 

\ 
Gramercye for nothing, the tanner replyed, 

Thou payest no fare of mine : 
I trowe I've more nobles in my purse, 

Than thou hast pence in thine. 

Catalog. SI 76. 87.— Now if 13«. Ad, would purchase a steed fit 
for a pereoQ of quality, a tanner's borse might reasonably be 
Yalned at four or five shillings. 




Ood give thee joj if then, ujd tbe kiag, 45 

Ai^ tead tittaa wdl to priefe. - 
J%a lauwr volde &iite hsTe been awft;. 

For he weende hft bad beene & thiefe. 

Wh&t art thou, hee ujde, thon fine felldwe, 
Of thee I em in great feare, 50 

For the cloatfaea, tlura wearest upon th; backe. 
Might beweme a lord to weare. 

I never stole them, quoth our king, 

I tell jou, sir, b; the roode. 
" Then thon plajest, as manj an nndinft doth, 55 

And standest in midds of th; goode."* 

What tydinga heare jou, sayd the kjmge. 

As jaa rjde farre and neare f 
" I heare no tidings, sir, bj the masse, 

But that cowe-hides are deara." 60 

" Cove-hides ! cowe-hides ! what things are'Uiose i 

I marvell what they be ?" 
What art thou a foole ? the tanner replj'd; 

I carry one under mee. 

What craftsman art thon, said die king, 65 

I praye thee tell me trowe. 
" I am a barker.t sir, by my trade ; 

Nowe tell me what art thou P" 

■ i. e. haft no oOier weslth, but what tbou canieit aboDt thee, 
fi. e. ade^inBa^ 
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I am a poorer courtior, sir, qaoth hor 
That am forth of sendee worae; 70 

And fidne I wolde th j prentiie bee, 
Thj canniBge for to leame. 

liarrjo heaven forfend, the tanner replyde^ 

That thou mj prentiae were : 
Thon woldst spend more good than I shold winne 

By fortye sbOling a yere. 76 



Tet one thinge wolde I, sayd oar 

If thou wilt not seeme strange: 
Tbonghe my horse be better than thy mare, 

Tet with thee I faine wold chai^. 80 

** Why if with me thon fune wilt change* 

As change (nil well maye wee. 
By the faith of my bodye, thou pronde felldwe, 

I will have some boot of thee." 

That were against reason, sayd the king, 85 

I sweare, so mote I thee : 
My horse is better than thy mare» 

And that thou well mayst see. 

** Tea, sir, bot Brocke is gentle and mild. 
And softly she will fare : 90 

Thy horse is nnrulye and wild, I wiss ; 
Aye skipjring here and theare." 
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What boota wilt Aon turn f our king r^j'd ; 

Now tell me in this stound. 
" Noe pence, nor half pence, bj my tMj^ 

But a noble in gold M round." 95 

" Here's twen^e groates of white nuney^ 

Sith thon will have it of mee.'* 
I would have Bworne now, qnoth the tanneri 

Thon hadst not had one pennid. 100 

But unce we two hare made a change. 

A change we must abide, 
Although thon hast gotten Brocke mjr mare, 

Thoa gettest not mj cowe-hide. 

I will not have it, eayd the k^ge, 105 

I sweare, so monght I thee ; 
Thy fonle cowe-hide 1 wolde not bean. 

If thou wotdst give it to mee. 

The tanner hee tooke his good cowe-hide. 
That of the cow was hilt; 110 

And threwe it upon the king's saddle. 
That was soe fajrelje gilte. 

" Now help me up, thoa fine fell6we, 

'Tis time that I were gone; 
When I come home to Gyllian my wife, 115 

Sheel say I am a gentilmon." 



THB TANKBR OV TAMWORTH. 97 

The king he tooke him op by the legge ; 

The tanner a f ** lett fall. 
Nowe marrje, good fellowe, sajd the kyng, 

Thy courtesye is but small. 120 

When the tanner he was in the kinges sad^Ue, 

And his foote in the stirrup was ; 
He marvelled greatlye in his minde. 

Whether it were golde or brass. 

But when his steede saw the cows taile wagge, 135 

And eke the blacke cowe-home ; 
He stamped, and stared, and awaye he rannct 

As the devill had him borne. 

The tanner he puUd, the tanner he sweat, 
And held by the pummil fast : 130 

At length the tanner came tumbling downe; 
His necke he had well-nye brast 

Take thy horse again with a vengeance, he sayd. 

With mee he shall not byde. 
^ My horse wolde have borne thee well enoughe, 135 

But he knewe not of thy cowe-hide. 

Tet if againe thou faine woldst change. 

As change full well may wee» 

By the faith of my bodye, thou jolly tanner, 

1 will have some boote of thee.'' 140 

VOL. n. 14 . ' 
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What boote wilt thou have. Om tumar rqdj^j 

Nowe teil me in this stouBde? 
** Noe pence nor halfpeoce, lir, bj mj fay^t 

But I will have twu^ja pound." 

** Here's twentje groatea out of mj pane } 1' 

And twentye I have ortbiuei 
And I have one Bare, which m will >pa>d 

Together at tha wina." 



The king ut a bugle home to his u 

And blewe both loude and shrille : 150 

Aod aoone came lord*, and aoone came kn^ta, 

Faat rjding over the hille. 

Nowe, out alai ! the tanner ha cryde, 

That ever I aawa tkU daye! 
Thou art a strong thiefe, job come th; feUawe* 155 

Will beare mj cowe-hide awaj. 

The; are no thieves, the king repljde, 

I aweare, soe mote I thee : 
But the; are the lords of the north countr^j^ 

Here come to hunt with mee. 160 

And loone before our king the; came. 

And knelt downe on the grounde : 
Then might the tanner have beene awaye. 

He had lever tKu twentje pounde. 



A toller, t collijr, hete t ftayd the king, 165 

A toiler he loud gan cryet 
Then woulde he lever then twentye pound, 

He had not beene so nlghe. 

A coller, a colter, the tanner he sayd, 

I trowe it will breed sorrowe: 170 

After a coller commeth a halter, 
I trow I shall he hang'd to-morrowe. 

Be not afraid tanner, said our king ; 

I tell thee, so mought I thee, 
Lo here I make thee the best esquire 175 

That is in the North countrie.* 

For Plumpton-parke I will give thee. 

With tenements faire beside : 
'Tis worth three hundred markes by the yeare. 

To maintaine thy good cowe-hide. 180 



* This ftanza is restored from a quotation of this Ballad in 
Selden's « Titles of Honour," who produces it as a gtxxl au- 
thority to prove, that one mode of creating;' Esammis at that 
time, was by the imposition of a Collab. His woids are, " Nor 
^ ia that old pamphlet of the Tanner of Tamworth and King 
** Rdward the Fourth so contemptible, but that wee may thence 
** note also an observable passage, wherein the use of making 
** Esquires, by giving Collars, is expressed." (Sub. Tit. Es- 
quire ; & vide in Spelmanni Glossar. Armiger.) This form of 
creating Esquires actuaUy exists at this day among the Ser- 
jeants at Arms, who are invested with a Collar (which they 
wear on Collar Days) by the King himself. 

This information I owe to Samuel Pe^e, Esq. to whom the 
Public is indebted for that curious wofk the Cvaialia, 4to. 
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Gramercje, mj liege, the tanner replyde. 
For the favour thou hast me showne ; 

If ever thou comest to merry Tamw6rth, 
Neates leather shall clout thy shoen. 



# • 
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XVI. 

AS YE CAME FROM THE HOLY LAND. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PILGRIM AND TRAVELLER. 

The scene of this song is the same as in Num. 
XIV. The pilgrimage to Walsingham suggested the 
plan of many popular pieces. In the Pepys collec- 
tion. Vol. I. p. 226, is a kind of Interlude m the old 
ballad style, of which the first stanza alone is worth 
reprinting. 

^s I went to Walsingham, 

To the shrine with speede, 
Met I with a jollj palmer 

In a pilgrimes weede. 
Now God jou save, you jolly palmer ! 

** Welcome, lady gay, 
«* Oft have I sued to thee for love." 

—Oft have I said you nay. 

The pilgrimages undertaken on pretence of relieion, 
were often productive of affairs of gallantry, and led 
the votaries to no other shrine than that of Venus.* 
The following ballad was once very popular ; it is 
quoted in Fletcher's ** Knight of the burning pestle,'* 
Act. II. sc. ult. and in another old play, called^ 

* »en in the time of Langl&nd, pi]g[Timage8 to Walmn^ham 
were not unfavourable to the rites of Venus. Thus in his Yi- 
sons of Pierce Plowman, fo. 1. 

88Uittcii to nMirtsistiuii, ami ^'Wstnt^tM ztutt 

f i. e. their. 




1D2 AS TB OAMB PROM 

*<Hans Beer-pot, his invisible Comedj, &C.'' 4io, 
1618 : Act I. The copy below was communicated to 
the Editor by the late Mr. Shenstone as correctcMl 
by him from an ancient copy, and supplied with a 
concluding stanza. 

We have placed this, and grntlb herdsman, &c* 
thus early in the volume, upon a presumption that 
they must have been written, if not before trie dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, yet while the remembrance 
of them was fresh in the minds of the peopie. 

As ye came from the holy land 

Of blessed Walsingham, 
O met you not with my true love 

As by the way ye came ? ^ 

<^ How should T know your true love, 5 

*^ That have met many a one, 
'^ As I came from the holy land, 

" That have both come, and gone ?" 

My love is neither white,* nor browne, 
But as the heavens faire ; l(f 

There is none hath her form divine, 
Either in earth, or ayre. 

*< Such an one did I meet, good sir, 

" With an angeKcke face ; 
*^ Who like a nymphe, a queene appeard 15 

^ Both in her giut, her grace.'' 

* sc. pale. 
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Tes : she hath cletne foraakea ii«» 

And left «ie Ul aUne ; 
Who some tim« loved me as her life. 

And called me her owne. 20 

<< What is the camse she leaves thee thus, 

*^ And a new way doth take, 
^ That some times loved thee as her life, 

*^ And thee her joj did make ?" 

I that loved her all my youth, £5 

Growe old now as you see ; 
Love liketh not the falling fruite. 

Nor yet the withered tree. 

For love is like a carelesse childe, 

Foi^tting promise past : SO 

He is blind, or deaf, whenere he list ; 

His faith is never fast 

His fond desire is fickle found. 

And yieldes a trustlesse joye ; 
Wonne with a world of toil and care, 35 

And lost ev'n with a toye. 

Such is the love of womankinde. 

Or Loves faire name abusde, 
Beneathe which many vaine desires, 

And foUyes are excusde. 40 




U TK OAKS raOH TBB BOLT IiAMD. 

< But true love is & l&atiDg fire, 
< Which viewless veBtais' tend, 

' That bnrneB for eTCr in the soule, 
* And knowes nor change, nor end.' 



cAogeli. 
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XVII. 
HARDYKNUTE. 

A SCOTTISH FRAGMENT. 

As this fine morsel of heroic poetry hath generally 
past for ancient, it is here thrown to the end of our 
earliest pieces ; that such as doubt of its age, may 
the better compare it with other pieces of genuine 
antiquity. For after all, there is more than reason 
to suspect, that it owes most of its beauties (if not 
its whole existence) to the pen of a lady, within the 
present century. The following particulars may be 
depended on. Mrs. Wardlaw, whose maiden name 
was Halket (aunt to the late Sir Peter Halket, of 
Pitferran, in Scotland, who was killed in America, 
mlone with General Bradock,in 1755,) pretended she 
had found this poem, written on shreds of paper, em- 
ployed for what is called the bottoms of clues. A 
suspicion arose that it was her own composition. 
Some able judges asserted it to be modern. The lady 
did in a manner acknowledge it to be so. Being 
desired to show an additional stan2^, as a proof of 
this, she produced the two last, beginning with 
•* TTiere^s nae light,^^ &c. which were not in the copy 
that was first printed. The late Lord President 
Forbes, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, of Minto (late Lord 
Justice Clerk for Scotland) who had believed it an- 
cient, contributed to the expense of publishing the 
first Edition, in folio, 1719. This account was trans- 
mitted from Scotland by Sir David Dalrymple, the 
late Lord Hailes, who yet was of opinion, that part 
of the ballad may be ancient; but retouched and 
much enlaif;ed by the lady abovementioned. Indeed 

YOU II. 15 
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he had been informed, that the late William Thomp- 
son, the Scottish musician, who published the Ok- 
PHKus Calbdohius, 1733, S vols. 8to. declared he 
had heard Frajj^ents of it repeated in his infkncjf 
before Mrs. Wardlaw's copj was heard of. 

The Pnem is here printed from the orijcinal Edi- 
tion, as it was prepared for the press wiUi the ad- 
ditional improvements. (See below, page ISO.) 



Statxlt stept he eut the «ra*, 

And stately stept he west, 
Fnll seventy years he now had seen, 

Wi* scarce seven years of rest. 
He liv'd when Britons breach of faith 

Wrought Scotland mickle wte : 
And ay his sword tauld to their cost. 

He was their deadlye file. 



High on a hill his castle stood, 

With ha's and tow'rs a height, 
And goodly chambers fair to se, 

Where he lodged mony a knight. 
His dame sae peerless anes and fiur^ 

For chast and beauty deem'd, 
Nae marrow had in all the land. 

Save Elemok the qneen. 
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III* 

Full thirteen sons to him she bare» 

All men of yalour stout : 
In bloodj fight witl^ sword in hand 

Nine lost their llyes hot doubt: 20 

Four yet remain^ lang maj thej live 

To stand bj liege and land ; 
High was their fame, high was their might. 

And high was their command. 

IT. 

Great love they bare to Fairlt fair, 25 

Their sister saft and dear. 
Her girdle shaw'd her middle gimp. 

And gowden glist her hair. 
What waefu' wae her beauty bred ? 

Waefu' to young and auld, SO 

Waefu' I trow to kyth and kin, 

As story erer tauld. 

The king of Norse in summer tyde, 

PuflT'd up with pow'r and might, 
Landed in fair Scotland the isle 35 

With mony a hardy knight 
The tydings to our good Scots king 

Came, as he sat at dine. 
With noble chiefs in brave aray. 

Drinking the blood-red wine. 40 
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VI. 

*• To horae, to horae, my royU liege, 

Your fscB BUnil on the atrUKl, 
Pull twenty tboasuid glitteriog ipurs 

The king of Norse uimnuuida." 
BriDg ne my steed Mage dapple gny,. 

Our good king roae and cry*d, 
A trustier beaat ID a* the land 

A Scots luDg nenr try*d. 



Go little p^, tell Hardyknute, 

That lives on hill lae hie, 50 

To draw his sword, the dread of fitei. 

And haste and follow me. 
The little page flew swift as dart 

Flung by his master's arm, 
<■ Come down, comedown, lord Hardylunte, 55 

And rid your king frae harm." 

Till. 

Tlien red red grew his dark-brown cheeki, 

Sae did his dark-brown brow; 
His looks grew keen, as they were wont 

In dangersgreat to do; 60 

He's ta'en a born as green ss glass, 

And ^'en fire soonds sae shill. 
That trees in green wood shook thereat, 

Sae loud rang ilkm lull. 
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IX. 

His toot in manly sport and glee, 65 

Had past that summer's morn. 
When low down in a grassy dale» 

They heard their fiither's horn. 
That horn, quo' they, ne'er sounds in peace^ 

We'Te other sport to bide. 70 

And soon they hy'd them up the hill. 

And soon were at his side. 

x; 

^Late late the yestreen I ween'd in peace 

To end my lengthened life. 
My age might well excuse my arm 75 

Frae manly feats of strife. 
But now that Norse do's proudly boast 

Fair Scotland to inthrall, 
It's ne'er be said of Hardyknute, 

He fear'd to fight or fall. 80 

XI. 

^ Robin of Rothsay, bend thy bow, 

Thy arrows shoot sae leel, 
That mony a comely countenance 

They've turned to deadly pale. 
Brade Thomas take you but your lance, 85 

Ton need nae weapons mair. 
If you fight wi't as you did anes 

'Gainst Westmoreland's fierce heir. 




"And Haltolm, light of foot u aiMg 

That ruDi in forest wild, 
Get me my thoiMndi three of m«n 

Well bred to sword and shield i 
Bring nc mj horse end hamisiiu, 

My blade of mettal clear. 
If faea but ken'd the hand it bare, 

They soon had fled for fear. 



" Farewell m;' dame sae peerless good, 

(And took her b; the hand,} 
Fairer to me in age ;oa seem, 

Than maids for beauty famM. 
My youngest son shall here remain 

To guard these stately towers, 
And shut the siWer bolt that keeps 

Sae tut your painted bowers." 



And first she wet her comely chdks. 

And then her boddice green. 
Her silken cords of twirtle twist. 

Well plett with silver sheen ; 
And apron set with many a dice 

Of needle-wark sae rare. 
Wore by nae hand, as ye may guess, 

Save that of Paislt fair. 
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And he has ridden o'er muir and moss. 

O'er hills and nionj a glen. 
When he came to a wounded knight 115 

Making a heavy mane ; 
'< Here maun I Ije, here maun I dye. 

By treacherie's false guiles ; 
Witless I was that e'er ga faith 

To wicked woman's smiles." 120 

xvi. 

^ Sirknight, gin you were in my bower. 

To lean on silken seat. 
My lady's kindly care you'd proTO, 

Who ne'er knew deadly hate : 
Herself wou'd watch you a' the day, US 

Her maids a dead of night ; 
And Fairly fair your heart you'd chear. 

As she stands in your sight 

ZTII. 

<* Arise youBg knight, and mount your stead, 

Full lowns the shvnand day: ISO 

Choose frme my menzie whom ye please 

To lead you on the way." 
With smileless look, and visage wan 

The wounded knight reply'd, 
'< Kind chieftain, your intent pursue, 135 

For here I maun abyde. 
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ZTin* 

To me nae after daj nor night 

Can e're be sweet or fair, 
But soon beneath some draping tree, 

Cauld death shall end my care." 140 

With him nae pleading might preTail ; 

Bra^e Hardjknate to gain 
With fairest words, and reason strong» 

Straye courteously in yain. 

SIX* 

Sjme he has gane hr hjnd out o'er 145 

Lord Chattan's land sae wide ; 
That lord a worthy wight was ay, 

When faes his courage sey'd : 
Of Pictish race by mother's side, 

When Picts rul'd Caledon, 150 

Lord Chattan claimed the princely maid, 

When he sav'd Pictish crown. 



Now with his fierce and stalwart train, 

He reach'd a rising hight, 
Quhair braid encampit on the dale, 155 

Norss menzie lay in sicht. 
^ Yonder my valiant sons and feirs 

Our raging revers wait 
On the unconquert Scottbh sward 

To try with us their fate. 
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XXI. 

Make orisons to him that sayM 

Our sauts upon the rude; 
Syne bravely shaw your veins are fill'd 

With Caledonian blude." 
Then forth he drew his trusty glave, 165 

While thousands all around 
Drawn frae their sheaths glanc'd in the sun ; 

And loud the bougies sound. 

xxiu 

To joyn his king adoun the hill 

In hast his merch he made, 170 

While, playand pibrochs, minstralls meit 

Afore him stately strade. 
^ Thrice welcome valiant stoup of weir. 

Thy nations shield and pride; 
Thy king nae reason has to fear 175 

When thou art by his side.'' 

XXIII. 

When bows were bent and darts were thrawn ; 

For thrang scarce oou'd tiiey flee ; 
The darts clove arrows as they met. 

The arrows dart the tree* 180 

Lang did they rage and fight fu' fierce. 

With little skaith to mon. 
But bloody bloody was the field. 

Ere that lang day was done. 

VOL. u. 16 




The king of Scots, tlut sindle brook'd 

The war that lookM like pla;, 
Drew hi« \tnid sword, uul brake hii bow« 

Sin bows Beem'd but delay. 
Quoth noble Rotbtay, ** Mine 1*11 keep, 

I wat it's bled a score." 
Haste up aj merrjr men, cry'd the king. 

As he rode on before. 



The king of None he sought to find, 

With him to mease the faught. 
Bat on his forehead there did light 

A sharp unsoosie shaft; 
As he his hand put up to feel 

The wound, an arrow keen, 
U waefu' chance ! there pinu'd his hand 

In midst between his een. 



" Revenge, revenge, cry'd Rothsaj's heir. 

Your mail-coat sha' na bide 
The strength and sharpness of my dart :** 

Then sent it throng his side. 
Another arrow well he mark'd, 

It pierc'd his neck in twa. 
His bands then quat the silver reins. 

He low as earth did fa*. 



** Sair bleidi mj liege: sair, uir lie bleedi!' 

Again wi' mi^t he drew 
And gesture dread bis iturdy bow, 

Fait the braid arrow flew ; 
Wae to the knight he ettled at; 

Lament now queen Elgreed; 
High dames too wail Tonr darling's fall. 

His j'oQth and comelj meed. 



« Take aff, tiAe aff his costly jupe 

(Of gold well was it twin'd,- 
Knit like the fowler's net, through quhilk, 

His steell; haroess shio'd) 
Take, Norse, that g^ft frae me, and bid 

Him venge the blood it bean ; 
Say, ir he face m^ bended bow, 

He sure nae weapon fears." 

XXIX. 

Proud None with giant body toll, 

Braid shoulders and anna strong, 
Crj'd, " Where is Hardjknute ate fam'd. 

And fear'd at Britain's throne: 
Tho' Britons trouble at bis name, 

I soon shall make him wai). 
That e'er mj sword was made sae sharp, 

Sae saft his coat of mail.*' 
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That brag hit stmit heart coa'd na liid«b 

It lent him youthfu' micht: 
^ I'm Hanlyknate; this day, he cry'd, £S5 

To Scotland's king I hq^t 
To lay thee low, as hones hoof; 

My word I mean to keep." 
Syne with the first stroke e'er he strake» 

He gpur'd his body bleed. 840 



Norss' een like gray gosehawk's stair'd wyld. 

He sigfa'A wi' shame and spite; 
^ Disgrac'd is now my far-fam'd arm 

That left thee power to strike :" 
Then ga' his head a blow sae fell, 245 

It made him doun to stoup. 
As laigh as he to ladies us'd 

In courtly guise to lout 

XXXII. 

Fu.' soon he rais'd his bent body. 

His bow he marvell'd sair, 250 

Sin blows till then on him but darr'd 

As touch of Fairly fair: 
Norse manrelj'd too as sair as he 

To see his stately look ; 
Sae soon as e'er he strake a fae, 255 

Sae soon his life he took. 
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XXXUI* 

Where like a fire to heather aet, 

Bauld Thomas did advance, 
Ane Bturd J fae with looke enrag'd 

Up toward him did prance ; 260 

He sparr'd his steid through thickest ranks 

The hardy youth to quell, 
Wha stood unmovM at his approach 

His fury to repell. 

XXXIY. 

''That short brown shaft sae meanly trimm'd, 265 

Looks like poor Scotlands gear, 
But dreadful! seems the rusty point !'' 
' And loud he leugh in jear. 
^ Oft Britons blood has diramM its shine ; 

This point cut short their vaunt :" 270 

Syne pierc'd the boasters bearded cheek; 

Nae time he took to taunt. 

XXXY. 

Short while he in his saddle swang. 

His stirrup was nae stay, 
Sae feeble hang his unbent knee 9,75 

Sure taiken he was fey : 
Swith on the harden't elay he fell, 

Right far was heard the thud : 
But Thomas lookH nae as he lay 

All waltering in his blud : 280 
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XXXVI. 

With careless gesture^ mind aninoirt« 

On rode he north the plain ; 
His seem in throng of fiercest strife. 

When winner aj the same : 
Not yet his heart dames dimplet chedc 285 

Could mease soft love to bmik. 
Till vengetm' Ann retam'd his scorn. 

Then languid grew his lolk. 

XXXYII. 

In thraws of death, with w^owit cheik 

All panting on the plain, 290 

The fainting corps of warriours lay, 

Ne're to arise again ; 
Ne're to return to native land, 

Nae mair with blithsome sounds 
To boast the glories of the day, 295 

And shaw their shining wounds. 

XXXVIII. 

On Norways coast the widowit dame 

May wash the rocks with tears, 
May lang luik ow'r the shipless seas 

Befor her mate appears. 300 

Cease, Emma, cease to hope in vain ; 

Thj lord lyes in the clay ; 
The valiant Scots nae revers thole 

To carry life away. 
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XXXIX. 

Here od a lee, where stands a cross 305 

Set up for monament, 
Thousands fu' fierce that summer's day 

FillM keen war's black intent. 
Let Scots, while Scots, praise Hardjknute, 

Let Norse the name ay dread, 310 

Ay how he faught, aft how he spar'd. 

Shall latest ages read. 

XL. 

Now loud and chill blew th' westlin wind, 

Sair beat the heaTy shower, 
Mirk grew the night ere Hardyknute 315 

Wan near his stately tower. 
His tow'r that us'd wi' torches blaze 

To shine sae far at night, 
Seem'd now as black as mourning weed, 

Nae marvel sair he sigh'd. 320 

XLI. 

'^ There's nae light in my lady's bower. 

There's nae light in my ha' ; 
Nae blink shines round my Fairly fair. 

Nor ward stands on my wa' 
•< What bodes it ? Robert, Thomas, say ;"— 325 

Nae answer fitts their dread. 
^ Stand back, my sons, I'le be your guide?" 

But by they past with speed. 



t 
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XLII. 

^ As fast I've sped owre Scotlanda fiiesy"— 
There ceas'd his brag of weir, SSQ 

Sair sham'd to mind ought but his dame. 
And maiden Fairly fiur. 

Black fear he felt, but what to fear 
He wist nae jet ; wi' dread 

Sair shook his body, sair his limbs, SS5 

And a' the warrior fled. 

• • • « « 

*«* In an elegant publication, intitled, ^ Scottish 
^ Tra^c Ballads, printed bj and for J. Nichols, 1781, 
<< Svo.'^ may be seen a continuation of the Ballad of 
Hardtknute, by the addition of a Second Part* 
which hath since been acknowledged to be his own 
composition, by the ingenious Editor-— To whom the 
late Sir D. Dalrymple communicated (subsequent to 
the account drawn up above in p. 105,) extracts of a 
letter from Sir John Bruce» of Kinross, to Lord 
Binning, which plainly proves the pretended dis- 
coverer of the fra^ent of Hardyknute to have been 
Sir John Bruce himself. His words are, *^ To per« 
"form my promise, I send you a true copy of the 
*' Manuscript I found some weeks ago in a vault at 
"Dumferline. It is written on vellum in a fw 
" Gothic character, but so much defaced by time, as 
"you'll find that the tenth part is not legible." He 
then gives the whole fragment as it was first publish- 
ed in in 9, save one or two stanzas, marking several 
passages as bavins perished by bein^ illegible in the 
old \1S. Hence it appears that Sir John was the 
author of Hardtknute, but afterwards used Mrs. 
Wardlaw to be the midwife of his Poetry, and sup- 
pressed the story of the vault ; as is well observed by 
the Editor of the Tragic Ballads, and of Maitland's 
Scot. Poets, vol. I. p. cxxvii. 
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To this gentleman we are indebted for the use of 
the copy, whence the second edition was afterwards 

Iirinted, as the same was prepared for the press bj 
ohn Clerk, M. D. of Edinburgh, an intimate com- 
panion of Lord President Forbes. 

The title of the first edition was, " Hardtknute, 
^ A Fragment. Edinburgh, printed for James Wat- 
^ son, &c. iri9," folio, 12 pages. 

Stanzas not in the first edition are, Nos. IT, 18, 
SO, 21, 22, 23, S4, 35, 36, 37, 41, 42. 

In the present impression the orthography of Dr. 
Clerk's copy has been preserved, and his readings 
carefully followed, except in a few instances, wherein 
the common edition appeared preferable; viz. He had 
in ver. 20. buf. — v. 56. of hamu^^y, 64. every, — ^v. 67. 
lo down. — ^v. 83. TTiai omitted. — ^v. 89. .^na omitted. 
— ^v. 143. With argument but vain/y strove Lang. — 
V. 148. say^d. — ^v. 155. incampUon the plain. — v. 156. 
Norse squadrons. — ^v. 158. regand revers. — ^v. 170. 
his strides he bent.r^Y. 171. minstrals play and Pi- 
brochs fine^r^y. 172. stately went. — ^v. 182, mofi^ — 
▼. 196. sharp and fatal. — ^v. 219. which. — ^v. 241. stood 
wyld^ — Stanza 39 preceded stanza 38. — ^v. 305. 
TMred — ^v. 313. bkw westUng. — ^v. 336. had originally 
been. He f ear^d a^ eov?d be feared. 

The editor was also informed, on the authority of 
Dr. David Clerk, M. D. of Edinburgh (son of the 
aforesaid Dr. John Clerk,) that between the present 
stanzas 36 and 37, the two following had been in- 
tended, but were on matarer consideration omitted, 
and do not now appear among the MS. additions : 

Now darts flew wavering through slaw speed, 

Scarce could they reach their aim ; 
Or reach'd, scarce blood the round point drew. 

'Twas all but shot in vain : 
Right strengthv arms forfeebled mw, 

Sair wreck'd wi' that day's toils : 
E'en fierce-bom minds now lang'd for peace. 

And curs'd war's cruel broils. 

TOL. 11. 17 



Tet itill vtn honiH sob tided to durge. 

Swords cluh'd and luuiieM nuig; 
Bat uftlr Me ilk bluter blew 

The hills and dales fnemang. 
Nae echo heard in double dint^ 

Nor the lang-wiBdine horn, 
Nae nair she blew ontliTado aa site 

Did eir that sammers mwn. 
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I. 

A BALLAD OF LUTHER, THE POPE, A 
CARDINAL, AND A HUSBANDMAN. 

In the former book we brought down this second 
Series of poems as low as about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. We now find the Muses deeply en- 
cased in religious con trovers j. The sudden revo- 
lution, wrought in the opinions of mankind by the 
Reformation, is one of the most striking events in the 
history of the human mind. It could not but engross 
the attention of every individual in that age, and 
therefore no other writings would have any chance 
to be read, but such as related to this grand topic. 
The alterations made in the establishea religion by 
Henry VIII. the sudden chants it underweht in the 
three succeeding reigns within so short a space as 
eleven or twelve years, and the vident struggles be- 
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tween expiring Popery, and growine ProtettantisBf 
could not but interest all mankind. Accordingly 
every pen was en^ged in the dispute. The follow- 
ers of the Old and New Profession (as they are called) 
had their respective Ballad-makers ; and every day 
produced some popular sonnet for or asainst the Re- 
formation. The following ballad, and that intitled 
LITTLE JOHN NOBODY, may serve for specimens of the 
writings of each party. Both were written in the 
reign of Edward VL; and are not the worst that were 
composed upon the occasion. Controversial divinity 
is no friend to poetic flights. Yet this ballad of ** La- 
ther and the Pope," is not altogether devoid of spirit; 
it is of the dramatic kind, and the characters are to- , 
lerably well sustained ; especially that of Luther, 
which is made to speak in a manner not unbecoming 
the spirit and courage of that vigorous Reformer. It 
is pnnted from the original black-letter copy fin the 
Pepys collection, vol. L folio,) to which is prenxed a 
larse wooden cut, designed and executed by some 
eminent master. 

We are not to wonder that the Ballad-writers of 
that age should be inspired with the zeal of contro- 
versy, when the very stage teemed with polemic di- 
vinity. I have now before me two very ancient quarto 
black letter plays : the one published in the time of 
Henry Ylli. intitled emjt^$m; the other called 
%tWt %tmntwsy printed in the reign of Edward YL 
In the former of these, occasion is taken to inculcate 
great reverence for old mother church and her su- 
perstitions :* in the other, the poet, (one R. Wever) 

* Take a speciinen fiom his high encomiums on the priest^ 
hood. 

•• There is no emperour, kyng^, duke, ne baron 
« That of God hath commissyon, 
, '* As hath the leest preest in the world beynge. 



" God hath to them more power g^n^en, ' 

Than to any aungeli, that is in heven ; j *> 



4< 
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with great saccess attacks both. So that the Stage 
in those dajs literally was, what wise men have 
always wished it^ — a supplement to the pulpit: — 
This was so much the case, that in the play of '* Lusty 
JaTentQS," chapter and verse are every where quotea 
as formally as in a sermon ; take an instance : 



^ The Lord by his prophet Ezechiel sayeth in 

this wise playnlye, 
^ As in the xxxiH chapter it doth appere : 
*' Be converted, O ye children, &c«'' 



From this play we learn that most of the younjr peo- 
ple were New Gospellers, or friends to the Refor- 
mation, and that the. old were tenacious of the doc- 
trines imbibed in their youth : for thus the Devil is 
introduced lamenting the downfal of superstition : 

<* The olde people would believe stil in my lawes, 
^ But the yonger sort leade them a contrary way, 
'* They wyl not beleve, they playnly say, 
^ In olde traditions, and made by men, &c." 



** With T. words he may consecnte 

*' Goddes body in flesahe and blode to take, 

'■ And handeleth his maker bytwene his handes. 

'* The preest b3mdeth and unbindeth all bandes, 

'* Both in erthe and in heven. — 

■' Thou rainisters all the sacramentes seven. 

** Though we kjrtt thy fete thou were worthy ; 

■' Thou art the auigyan that cureth synne dedly ; 

'* No remedy may we fynde under God, 

** But alone on preesthode. 

** — ^- God gaTe preest that dignit^, 

** And letteth them in his stede among^ us be, 

" Thus be they abore aungels in degre." 

See Hawkins's Orig. of Eng. Drama, Vol. I. p. 61 
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« 

And in another place Hypocrisy tufies, 

^ The worlde was never men 

^ Since chyldren were so boulde : 

<* Now CTery boy will be a teacher, 

^ The father a foole, the chyld a preacher.'' 

Of the plays abovementioned, to the first is snbjoined 
the following Printer's Colophon, lI'Viw Mltt|4il 
wotal jj^Xssc of Ctwrif 9sK» If Shnprintili tt Imqm ii Piliih 
tai c(nfc4e imr bi m 3Hb Mot» in Mr. Ganick's 
collection is an imperfect copy of the same play» 
printed by Richarde Pynson. 

The other is intitled, flbi ftttirlititt cadto Ettftip Jmmtm i 
and is thus distinguished at the end : JFinIa* qpM 9u 

9WUbtt» 3ui|ii|iiuii «tt CoROon fa Ipsnbn c)iir^ icsa If 
UctamOeUattitiejrigntof ^elambt. 01 this too Mr. 
Grarrick has an imperfect copy of a different edition. 
Of these two Plays the Reader may find some 
further particulars in the former Volume, Book II. 
see Thb Essay on the Origiv oy the Emoush 
Stage ; and the curious Reader will find the Plays 
themselves printed at large in Hawkins's ** Origin of 
the English Drama," 3 vols. Oxford, irrs, lSnu>. 

the husbandman. 

Let us lift up our harts all. 
And prayse the Lordes magnificence. 

Which hath given the wolues a fall. 
And is become our strong defence : 

For they thorowe a false pretens 5 

From Chrtstes bloude dyd all us leade»* 

* i. e. denied us the Cup, see below, ver. 94. 
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Gettynge from every man his pence* 
As satiBfactoiurs for the deade. 



For what we with onr Flatlbs eonlde get 
To kepe onr honse, and servanntes; 10 

That did the Freers from us fet, 
And with onrtonles plajed the merchanntes: 
And thus they witii theyr false warrantes 

Of onr sweate have easelye lyred. 
That for fatnesse theyr belyes pantes^ 15 

So greatly e have they us deceaned. 

Hiey spared not the fatherlesse. 

The carefull, nor the pore wydowe ; 
They wolde have somewhat more or lesse» 

If it above the ground did growe : 20 

But now we Husbandmen do knowe 
Al their subteltye, and their false caste; 

For the Lorde hath them overthrowe 
With his swete word now at the laste. 

DOCTOR MARTIN LUTHBR. 

Thou antichrist* with thy thre crownes, 25 

Hast usurped kynges powers. 

As having power over realmes and townes. 
Whom then oughtest to servfe all houres : 
Thou thinkest by thy jugglyng colours 

Thou maist lykewise Gods word oppresse; 30 
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As do the d^eatful foulers, 
When they tbejr Dettes craftelye dresse. 

Thoa flatterest eTery prince, and lord, 
Thretening poore men with swearde and fyre ; 

All those, that do followe Gods worde, 35 

To make them cleTe to thy desire, 
Theyr bokes thoa burnest in flaming fire ; 

Cursing with hoke, bell, and candell, 
Such as to reade them have desyre. 

Or with them are wyllynge to meddell. 40 

Thy false power wyl I bryng down. 

Thou shalt not raygne many a yere, 
I shall dryve the from citje and towne. 

Even with this pen tliat thou seyste here : 

Thou fyghtest with swerd, shylde, and speare, 45 
But I wyll fyght with Gods worde ; 

Which is now so open and cleare, 
That it shall brynge the under the borde.* 

THE POPE. 

Though I brought never so many to hel. 

And to utter dampnacion, 50 

Throughe myne ensarople, and consel. 
Or thorow any abhominacion. 
Yet doth our lawe excuse my fashion. 

And thou, Luther, arte accursed ; 

* i. e. Make thee knock under the table. 
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For blamynge ine, and my condicion, 55 

The holj decres have the condempned. 

Thoa strjvest against my purg:atory, 

BecauseHhou findest it not in scripture ; 
As though I bj myne auctorite 

Myght not make one for myne honoure. 60 

Knowest thou not, that I have power 
To make» and mar, in heaven and helU 

In erth, and every creature ? 
Whatsoever I do it must be well. 

As for scripture, I am above it ; 65 

Am not I Gods hye vicare ? 
Shulde I be bounde to followe it. 

As the carpenter his ruler ?* 

Nay» nay, hereticks ye are. 
That will not obey my auctoritie. 7D 

With this 8 WORDS I wyll declare, 
That ye shal al accursed be* 

THE CARDINAL. 

I am a Gardinall of Rome, 

Sent from Christes hye vicary. 
To graunt pardon to more, and sume, 75 

That wil Luther resist strongly : 

He is a greate hereticke treuly, 
And regardeth to much the scripture ; 

«Le. hisTule. 
VOL. H. !• 
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For he thiDketh onely thereby 
To subdue the popes high honoure. 80 

Receive ye this pardoit deToutely^ 

And loke that ye agaynst him fight; 
Plucke up youre herts, and be manlye* ' 

For the pope sayth ye do but ryght : 

And this be sure, that at one flyghte, 85 

Allthough ye be overcome by chaunce, 

Te shall to heaven go with greate myghta; 
God can make you no resistaance. 

But these heretikes for their medlynge 

Shall go down to hel every one ; 90 

For they have not the popes blessynge^ ' 

Nor regard e his holy pardon : 

They thinke from all destruction 
By Christes bloud to be saved, 

Fearynge not our excommuntcacion, 95 

Therefore shall they al be dampned. 
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II. 

JOHN ANDERSON MY JO. 

A SOOTTItH SOMO. 

While in England yerse was made the vehicle of 
controYenij, and Poperj was attacked in it bj losi- 
cal argument, or stinging satire ; we may be sure me 
zeal of the Scottish Reformers would not suffer their 
pens to be idle, bat manj a pasquil was discharged 
at the Romish priests, and their enormous encroach* 
ments on property. Of this kind perhaps is the fol- 
lowing, (preserved in Maitlaod's MS. Collection of 
Scottish poems in the Pepysian library :) 

*" Tak a Wobster, that is leill, 
** And a Miller that will not steill. 
With ane Priest, that is not grcdy. 
And lay ane deid corpse thame by, 
*' And, throw virtue of thame three, 
" That deid corpse sail qwyknit be." 

Thus far all was fair : but the furious hatred of Pope- 
ry led them to employ their rhymes in a still more 
licentious manner. It is a received tradition in Scot- 
land, that at the time of the Reformation, ridiculous 
and obscene songs were composed to be sung by the 
rabble to the tunes of the most favourite hymns in the 
Latin service. Green sleeves and pudding pies (de- 
signed to ridicule the popish clergy} is said to have 
been one of these metamorphosed nymns : Maggy 
Lauder was another : John Anderson my jo was a 
third. The original music of all these buriesque soa| 
nets was very fine. To give a specimen of their 
manner, we have inserted one of the least offensive. 
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The reader will pardoo the meanness of the compiK 
sition for the sake of the anecdote, which strongly 
marks the spirit of the times. 

In the present Edition this song is much improTed 
by some new readings communicated by a triend ; 
who thinks by the *^ Seven Bairns," in st. 2d. are 
meant the Seven Sacraments ; five of which were the 
spurious offspring of Mother Church : as the first 
stanza contains a satirical allusion to the luxury of 
thepopish cler^. 

The adaptation of solemn church music to these lu- 
dicrous pieces, and the jumble of ideas, thereby oc* 
casioned, will account for the following fact. — From 
the Records of the General Assembly in Scotland, 
called, " The Book of the Universal Kirk," p. 90, 7th 
July, 1568, it appears, that Thomas Bassendyne, 
printer in Edinburgh, printed ^ a psalme buik, in the 
<<end whereof was found printit ane baudy sang^ 
** called, « Welcome Fortunes.' "* 

WOMAN. 

John Anderson my jo, cum in as ze gae bye. 
And ze sail get a sheips heid weel baken in a pye ; 
Weel baken in a pye, and the haggis in a pat ; 
John Anderson my jo, cum in, and ze's get that. 

MAN. 

And how doe ze, Cummer ? and how hae ze threven P 
And how mony bairns hae ze ? Wom. Cummer, I hae 

seven. 
Man. Are they to zour awin gude man ? Wom. Na, 

Cummer, na ; 
For five of tham were gotten, quhan he was awa. 

* See also Biognipb. Biitan. Ist. edit. voL I. p. 177* 
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III. 

LITTLE JOHN NOBODY. 

We have here a witty libel on the Reformation un- 
der king Edward YI. written about the year 1550, 
and preserved in the Pepjs collection, British Mu- 
seum, and Strype's Memoirs of Cranmer. The au- 
thor artfully declines entering into the merits of the 
cause, and wholly reflects on the lives and actions 
of many of the Reformed. It is so easy to find flaws 
and imperfections in the conduct of men, even the 
best of them, and still easier to make general excla- 
mations about the profligacy of the present times, 
that no great point is gained by arguments of that 
sort, unless the author could have proved that the 
principles of the Reformed Religion had a natural 
tendency to produce a corruption of manners; where- 
as he indirectly owns, that their reverend father 
[archbishop Cranmer] had used the most proper 
means to stem the torrent, by giving the people ac- 
cess to the scriptures, by teaching them to pray with 
understanding, and by publishing homilies, and other 
religious tracts. It must however be acknowledged, 
that our libeller had at that time sufiicient room for 
just satire. For under the banners of the Reformed 
had inlisted themselves, many concealed papists, who 
had private ends to gratify ; many that were of no 
religion ; many greedy courtiers, who thirsted after 
the possessions of the church ; and many dissolute 
persons, who wanted to be exempt from all ecclesi- 
astical censures; And as these men were loudest of 
all others in their cries for Reformation, so in effect 
none obstructed the regular progress of it so much, 
or by their vicious lives brought vexation and shame 
more on the truly venerable and pious Reformers. 
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The reader will remark the fondness of our Satirist 
for alliteration ; in this he was ^iltj of no affectation 
or singalaritr; his versification is that of Pierce 
Plowman's Visions, in which a recurrence of similar 
letters is essential ; to this he has onlj superadded 
rhyme, which in his time beean to be the general 
practice. See an Essay on Uiis very peculiar kind 
of metre, prefixed to Book III. in this Volame. 

In december, when the dajes draw to be short. 
After noYember, when the nights wax noysome and 
As I past by a place privilj at a port, pong; 

I saw one sit by himself making a song: 
His last * talk of trifles, who told with his tongue 
That few were fast i' th' faith. I ' freynedt that 

freake, 
Whether he wanted wit, or some had done him wrong. 
He said, he was little John Nobody, that durst not 

speake. 

John Nobody, quoth I, what news ? thou soon note 

and tell 
What maner men thou mesne, thou are so mad. 
He said. These gay gallants, that wil construe the 

gospel, 
As Solomon the sage, with semblance full sad; 
To discusse divinity they nought adread ; 
More meet it were for them to milk kye at a fleyke. 
Thou lyest, quoth I, thou losel, like a leud lad. 
He said he was little John Nobody, that durst not 

speake. 

* Peibapt Be left talk. ifoyned M8S. and P. C. 
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Its Meet for every man on this matter to talk^ 
And the glorious gospel ghostly to have in mind ; 
It is sothe said, that sect but much unseemly skalk* 
As boyes babble in bookes, that in scripture are blind : 
Yet to their fancy soon a cause will find ; 
As to live in lust, in lechery to leyke : 
8u(h caitives count to be come of Cains kind ; 
But that 1 little John Nobody durst not speake. 

For our reverend father hath set forth an order^ 
Our service to be said in our seignours tongue; 
As Solomon the sage set forth the scripture ; 
Our suffrages, and services, vtrith many a sweet song, 
liVith homilies, and godly books us among, 
That no stiff, stubborn stomacks we should freyke : 
But wretches nere worse to do poor men wrong ; 
But that I little John Nobody dare not speake. 

For bribery was never so great, since bom was our 
Lord, 

And whoredom was never les hated, sith Christ har- 
rowed hel. 

And poor men are so sore punished commonly through 
the world, 

That it would grieve any one, that good is, to hear tel. 



Ver. 7. Cun's kind.] So in Pierce the Plowman's creed, 
the proud frinr^ art wiin to be 

"" Cf €9nm kfSO»" Vid. Sig. C y. b. 
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For al the homilies and good books, jet thdr hearts 

be so qael» 
That if a man do amisse, with mischiefe thej wil'hini 

wreake; 
The fashion of these new fellows it is so vile and fell : 
Bat that I little John Nobody dare not speake. 

Thas to live after their lust, that life would thej have. 
And in lecher j to lejke al their long life ; 
For al the preaching of Paul, yet many a proud knare 
Wil move mischiefe in their mind both to maid and 

wife 
To bring them in advoutry, or else they wil strife. 
And in brawling about baudery, Gods commandments 

breake : 
But of these frantic il fell owes, few of them do thrife ; 
Though I little John Nobody dare not speake. 

If thou company with them, they wil currishly carp^ 

and not care 
According to their foolish fantacy ; but fast wil they 

naught : 
Prayer with them is but prating; therefore they it 

forbear : 
Both almes deeds, and holiness, they hate it in their 

thought : 
Therefore pray we to that prince, that with his bloud 

us bought, 
That he wil mend that is amiss : for many a manfal 

freykc 
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It sorry for these sects^though they say little or nought; 
And that I little John Nobody dare not once speake. 

Thus in no place, this Nobody, in no time I met. 
Where no man, ^ ne'* nought was, nor notbino did 

appear ; 
Through the sound of a synagogue for sorrow I swett. 
That 'Aeolust through the eccho did cause me to hear. 
Then 1 drew me down into a dale, whereas the dumb 

deer 
Did shiver for a shower ; but I shunted from a freyke : 
For I would no wight in this world wist who I were. 
But little John Nobody, that dare not once speake. 



•lAoi, MSS. andPC. 



t HareuUi, MSS. And PC. 
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q. BLlKiBKTB't nUUU- 



Q.EL1ZABETH'S VERSES, WHILE PRIStHfU 
AT WOODSTOCK, 



wmrr with oharooal ox a sHurrEm. 

-^are preMrred b; Hentzncr, in thkt part of bit Tn- 
▼eh, which hu been reprinted in so elegint & nuuuMr 
it Straw BERRT-HiLi- In Heittzner's bouk thej were 
wretchedly corrapted, but &re here given as amended 
bjt hia ingeiiioug Editor. The old orthc^raphj, ud 



Oh, Fortune ! how th; restlesse wavering atata 

Hath fraught with cares m; troubled witt ! 
Witness this present prisonn, whither fate 

Could beare me, anil the joys I quit. 
Thou cBusedeet the guiltie to be losed 5 

Prom bandes, wherein are innocents inclosed : 
Causing the guiltles to be straite reserved. 
And freeing those that death hath well deserved. 
But hj her envie can be nothing wroughte. 
So God send to taj foes all thej have thougfate. 
A. D. MDLv. Elizabetub, PaisoMMEm. 



Ver. 4. Could btart, iiui ancient idiom, equivalent to Did 
bear or tiatli bame. See below the Be^pir of Btdnal Green, 
ver. ST.amldKig. 
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V. 



THE HEIR OF LINNE. 



The original of this Ballad it found in the Editor's 
folio MS. the breaches and defects in which, rendered 
the insertion of supplemental stanzas necessary. 
These it is hoped the reader will pardon, as indeed 
the completion of the story was suggested bj a mo- 
dem ballad on a similar subject. 

From the Scottish phrases here and there discerni- 
ble in this poem, it should seem to have been origin- 
ally composed beyond the Tweed. 

The Heir of Linne appears not to have been a Lord 
of Parliament, but a Laird, whose title went along 
with his estate. 



PART THB FIRST. 

Lithe apd listen, gentlemen, 
To. sing a song I will beginne: 

It is of a lord of Caire Scotland, 
Which was the unthrifty heire of Linne. 

His father was a right good lord. 
His mother a lady of high degree ; 

But they« alas ! were dead, him froe» ^ 
And he lo?M keeping companie. 
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To spend the daye with merry chetre» 

To drinke and revell every nighty 10 

To card artd dice from eve to mome. 
It was, I ween, hit hearts delighte. 

,.^ To ride, to mnne, to rant, to roare. 
To always spend and never spare* 
I wott, an' it were the king himselfe, 15 

Of gold and fee he mote be bare. 

Soe fares the unthrifty lord of Linne 
Till all his gold is gone and spent; 

And he maun sell his landes so broad. 

His house, and landes, and all his rent. £0 

His father had a keen stewirde. 
And John o' the Scales was called bee : 

But John is become a gentel-man. 
And John has gott both gold and fee. 

Sayes, Welcome, welcome, lord of Linne^ 25 
Let nought disturb thy merry cheere ; 

Iff thou wilt sell thy landes soe broad, 
Good store of gold He give thee heere. 

My gold is gone, my money is spent ; 

My lande nowe take it unto thee : SO 

Give me the golde, good John o' the Scales, 

And thine for aye my lande shall bee. 
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Then John he did him to record draw, 
And John he cast him a gods-pennie ;* 

Bnt for every pounde that John agreed, 35 

The lande, I wis, was well worth three. 

He told him the gold upon the borde» 
He was right glad his land to winne ; 

The gold is thine, the land is mine. 
And now He be the lord of Linne. 40 

Thus he hath sold his land soe broad. 
Both hill and holt, and moore~and fenne, ^ 

All bat a poore and lonesome lodge, 
That stood far off in a lonelj glenne. 

For soe he to his father hight. 45 

Mj Sonne, when I am gonne, sajd hee, 

Then thou wilt spend thy lande so broad. 
And thou wilt spend thy gold so free : 

But sweare me nowe upon the roode» 
That lonesome lodge thouMt never spend ; 50 

For when all the world doth frown on thee, 
Thou there shalt find a faithful friend. 

* i. e. eamest-moiieT ; from the French < Denier iL Diea.' 
At this (Uy, when application is mide to the Dean and Chapter 
of Carlisle to accept an exchange of the tenant under one of 
their leases, a piece of silver is presented by the new tenant, 
which is still called a Gos's-nmY. 
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Th« hein of Linne is fidlof golde: 

And come with me, mj friends, sayd hee. 

Let's driake, and rant, and merrj make, 55 
And he that spares, ne'er mote he tbce. 

They nnted, drank, and merry made, 
"nil all his gold it traied thinne ; 

And theo his frieodes tiiej slonk awa^ ; 
They left the anthriffy heire of linne. 60 

He had ncTer a penny left in his parse, 

Nerer a penny left bnt three. 
And one was brass, another was lead. 

And another it was white money. 

Nowe well-aday, sayd the heire of Linoe, 65 
Nowe well-aday, and woe is mee, 

Por when I was the lord of Linne, 
I never wanted gold nor fee. 

But many a trustye friend hare I, 

And why shold I feel dole or care P 70 

He borrow of them all by tnmes, 

Soe need I not be nerer bare. 

But one, I wis, was not at home ; 

Another had payd his golde away ; 
Another call'd him thriftless loone, 75 

And bade him sharpely wend his way. 
Ver. 63, 4, J, Sm. Sic Ma. 
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Now well^adajr^ sayd the heire of Linne^ 

Now weU*adaj» and woe is me; 
For when I had my landes so broad^ 

On me they liv'd ri^t merrilee. 80 

To beg m J bread from door to door 

I wis» it were a brentiing shame : 
To rob and steal it were a sinne : 

To work m J limbs I ciinnot fnune. 

Now lie away to lonesbme lodge, 85 

For there m j father bade me wend ; 

When all the world should frown on mee 
I there shold find a trastj friend. 



PART THB SECOND. 



Aw AT then h jed the heire of Linne 
Oer hill and holt, and moor and fenne, 

Untill he came to lonesome lodge. 
That stood so lowe in a lonely glenne. 

He looked np, he looked downe, 5 

In hope some comfort for to winne : 

But bare and lothlj were the walles. 

Here's sorrj cheare, quo' the heire of Linne. 
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The little windowe dim and darke 

Was hang with iyj, brere, and jewe ; 10 
No shimmering sunn here ever shone; 

No halesome breeze here erer blew. 

No chair, ne table he mote spje, 
No chearfal hearth, ne welcome bed. 

Nought save a rope with renning noose* 15 
That dangling hung up o'er his head. 

And over it in broad letters. 

These words were written so plain to see : 
*^Ah! gracelesse wretch, hast spent thine all, 

^ And brought thyselfe to penurie ? SO 

'' All this mj boding mind misgave, 
•* I therefore left this trusty friend : 

^Let it now sheeld thy foule disgrace, 
*' And all thy shame and sorrows end." 

Sorely shent wi' this rebuke, 25 

Sorely shent was the heire of Linne ; 

His heart, I wis, was near to brast 

With guilt and sorrowe, shame and sinne. 

Never a word spake the heire of Linne, 
Never a word he spake but three : 30 

'^ This is a trusty friend indeed, 
*' And is right welcome unto mee." 
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Then rtmnd his necke the corde he drewe, 

And sprang aloft with his bodie : 
When lo ! the ceiling bnrst in twaine, 35 

And to the ground came tumbling hee. 

Astonjed laj the heire of Linne, 
Ne knewe if he were live or dead : 

At length he looked, and sawe a bille, 
And in it a kej of gold so redd. 40 

He took the bill, and lookt it on, 
Strait good comfort found he there : 

Itt told him of a hole in the wall, 
In which there stood three chests in-fere.* 

Two were full of the beaten golde, 45 

The third was full of white money ; 

And over them in broad letters 
These words were written so plaine to see : 

^ Once more, mj sonne, I sette thee clere ; 

^ Amend thy life and follies past ; 50 

** For but thou amend thee of thj life» 

*^ That rope must be thj end at last.'' 

And let it bee, sajd the heire of Linne ; 

And let it bee» but if I amend rf 
For here I will make mine avow, 55 

This readet ^^^^ guide me to the end. 

* in-fen^ i. e. together. t i« ^ unlcfli I amend. 

i i. e. adfioe^ oounseL 
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Away then went with a oierrjr cheare^ 
Away then went the beire of Lione } 

I wis, he neither ceasM ne Uanne* 
Till John o' the Scalea boiiM be did winne. 60 



And when he came to John o' the Soaleti 
Upp at the speere* then looked bee ; 
'. There sate three lords upon a rowe^ 
Were drinking of the wine so free. 

And John himself sate at the bord-head, 65 
Because now lord of Linne was bee. 

I pray thee, he said, good John o' the Scales, 
One forty pence for to lend mee. 

Away, away, tiiou thriftless loone ; 

Away, away, this may not bee : 70 

For Christ curse on my bead, he sayd« 

If ever I trust thee one pennie. 

Then bespake the heire of Linne. 

To John o' the Scales wife then spake he : 
Madame, some almes on me bestowe, 75 

I praye for sweet saint Charitk. 

Ver 60. An old northern phrase. 

* Perki|M the Hole in the door or window, by wliich it wu 
meered, i. e. sparred, fastened, or shut. — In Bale's 2d Part of 
tke Acts of Enjr. Votaries, we have this phrase, (folk. 36.) " The 
** don iherofofi tyma opened and speand ^gaync." 



Away, avaji thorn thriftless laonei 
I swear tha« gettest no alms of mee ; 

For if we shold hang anj losel heere^ 
The iffst we wold Impn with th^, 80 



Then bes|Mtke a good fetl^we. 

Which sat at John o' the Scales his bord ; 
Sayd, Tarn againe, tiiou heke of Linne $ 

Some time thou wast a well good lord : 

Some time a good fellow thou hast been, 85 
And sparedst not thj gold and fee ; 

Therefore Ue lend thee forty pence, 
And other forty if need bee. 

And ever, I pray tbee» John o' the Scales, 
To let htm sit in thy eompanie : 90 

For well I wot thou hadst his landj 
And a good bargain it was to thee. 

Up -then spake him Jnbn o' the Scales, 
All wood he aaswer'd him agaiie : 

Now Okrifets oiiroo on mj head, he tajd^ 95 
But I did lose by that bargfUne. 

Andliere I ^roffnr tbt^ hem of Unsoi 
Before theoe lords so Cure and "fnc, 

llioti slialt have it batke agani hotter dieape, 
By a hundred markes, than I had it of thee. 100 
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I dnwe jon to record, lorda, he tud. 

With that he cut him > gods-pennie : 
Now bj tnj fhj, w;d the heire of Linne, 

And here, good John ia th; moaij. 

Aod he pullM forth three bagges of gold. 
And Uyd them down qpon the hord t 

Alt woe begone waB John o' the Scales, 
Soe abent he cold say never a word. 

He told him forth the good red gold. 
He told it forth mickle dinne. 

The gold is thine, the land is mine. 
And now Iroe againe the lord of Linne. 

Sajes, Have thoo here, tiion good felldwe, 
Forty^ pence thou didst lend mee : 

Now I am againe the lord of Linne, 
And forty pounds I will give thee. 

He make the keeper of my forrest, 
Both of the wild deere and the tame ; 

For but I reward thy bonnteous heart, 
I wis, good fellowe, I were to blame. 

Now well-aday 1 sayth Joan o' the Scales: 
Now well-aday ! and woe is my life! 

Yesterday I was lady of Linne, 
Now Ime but John o* the Scales his wife. 
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Now fare thee well, sajd the heire of Linne ; 125 
Farewell now, John o' the Scales, said hee : 

Christs curse light on me, if ever again 
I bring my lands in jeopardy. \* 



tit In the present Edition of this Ballad several 
ancient readings are restored from the folio MS. 
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GASCOIGNE'S PRAISE OF THE FAIR BRIDGES* 
AFTERWARDS LADY SAND£S» 

ON HER HAVING A SCAR IV HER FOREHEAD. 

George Grascoigne was a celebrated poet in the 
earlj part of Queen Elizabeth's reisrn, and appears 
to great advantage among the miscellaneous writers 
of that age. He was author of three or four plays, 
and of man J smaller poems ; one of the most re- 
markable of which is a satire in blank verse, called 
the Steele-glass, 1576, 4to. 

Gascoigne was born in Essex, educated in both uni- 
versities, whence lie removed to Graj's-inn ; but, dis- 
liking the study of the law. became first a dangler at 
court, and afterwards a soldier in the wars of the 
Low Countries. He had no great success- in any of 
these pursuits, as appears from a poem of his, in- 
titled, '' Gascoigne's Wodmanship, written to Lord 
** Gray of Wilton." Many of his epistles dedicatory 
are dated in 1575, 1576, from *'his poore house in 
Walthamstoe :" where he died a middle-aged man 
in 1578, according to Anth. Wood : or rather in 
1577, if he is the person meant in an old tract, in- 
titled, " A remembrance of the well employed Life 
<< and Grodly End of George Gascoigne, Esq. who 
« deceased at Stamford in Lincolnshire, Oct. 7, 1577, 
•* by Geo. Whetstone, Gent, an eye-witness of his 
^ godly and charitable end in this world," 4to. no 
date.— (^From a MS. of Oldys.] 

Mr. Thomas Warton thinks ^^ Gascoigne has much 
'^ exceeded all the poets of his age, in smoothness and 
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*< hAmiooy of versification.'^^ But the truth is, scarce 
any of the earlier poets of Queen ElizabeUi's time are 
found deficient in hannony and smoothness, though 
those qiialitiea appear so rare in the writings of their 
succeasors. In the PAaAnisE of dainty ojKvisKftst 
(the Uodsley's Miscellany of those times) will hardly 
be found one rough, or inharmonious line 4 wherean 
the numbers of Jonson, Donne, and most of their con- 
temporaries, frequently offend the ear, like the filing 
of a saw .^—Perhaps this is in some measure to be ac- 
counted for from the growing pedantry of that age, 
and from the writers affecting to run their lines into 
one another, after the manner of the Latin and Greek 
poets. 

The following poem (which the elegant writer 
above quoted hatn recommended to notice, as possess- 
ed of a delicacy rarely to be seen in that early state 
of our poetry) properly consists of aleiandrines of 12 
and 14 syllables, and is printed from two quarto 
black letter collections of Gascoigne's pieces; the 
first intitled, ^* A hundreth sundrie flowres, bounde 
up in one small posie, ^c. London, imprinted for 
Richarde Smith :'' without date, but from a letter of 
H. W. (p. 202) compared with the Printer's epist. to 
the Reaoer, it appears to have been published in 1572 
or 3. The other is intitled, <*The Posies of George 
Gascoiene, Esq. corrected, perfected, and augment- 
ed by the author, 15T5. — Printed at London, for Ri- 
chard Smith, &c." No year, but the epist. dedicat, 
is dated 1576. 

In the title page of this last (by way of printer's,§ 
or bookseller's device) is an ornamental wooden cut, 
tolerably well executed, wherein Time is represented 

• Observa^OM on the Ptcrie Queen, Vol. U. p. 168. 

f Printed in 1578, 1596, Mid perhaps oftener, in 4to. black- 
letter. 

i The same is true of most of the poems in the Mirrour of 
MaguinUeM, 156S« 4t0. and also of SSurrty*§ Poems, 1557. 

§ Uenrie Binneman. 
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dnwiii|; the finre of Troth out of a {nt or caTm, 
with this Icgeoa, Occulta tkutas TKMPoaK rATcr 
fit. B.^ This is mentioned bec&nse it is not iin[HYi(M- 
ble but the accideoUl sight of this or some other title 
page GontainJDg the same device, SDggtftted to Rabeu 
that well known design of b similar kind, which he 
has introduced into the Luxemburg nllery,* and 
which has been so justly censured for toe nnnatunl 
manner of its execution. 

Iir Gonrt whoso demanndei 

What dame doth most excell; 
For my conceit I must needes say, 

Faire Bridges beares the bel. 

Upon whose lively cheeke, 5 

To prove my judgment true. 
The rose and lillie seeme to strive 

For equall change of hewe : 

And therewithall bo well 

Bir graces all agree ; 10 

No frowning cheere dare once presume 

In hir sweet face to bee. 

Although some lavishe lippes. 

Which like some other best. 
Will say, the blemishe on hir browe 15 

Disgraceth all tiie rest. 

A Turn. 
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Thereto I thus replie ; 

God wotte, the J little knowe 
The hidden cause of that mishap, 

Nor how the harm did growe : 20 

For when dame Nature first 

Had framde hir heavenly face, 
And thoroughly bedecked it 

With goodly gleames of grace ; 

It lyked hir so well : 25 

Lo here, qued she, a peece 
For perfect shape, that passeth all 

Appelles' worke in Greece. 

This bayt may channce to catche 

The greatest God of love, SO 

Or mightie thundring Jove himself, 

That rules the roast above. 

But out, alas! those wordes 

Were vaunted all in vayne: 
And some unseen wer present there, 35 

Pore Bridges to thy pain. 

For Cupide, crafty boy. 

Close in a comer stoode. 
Not blyndfold then» to gaze on hir : 

I gesse it did him good. 40 
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Tet when he Telle the lame 

Gan kiDdle in his brest, 
And herd dame Natire boast bj bir 

To break him of lua rest. 

His hot newe-chosen love 

He channged into hate. 
And sodevnlT with mightie mace 

Gan rap fair oa the pate. 

It greered Natare muche 

To see the cruell deede : 
Mee seemes I see hir, how she wept 

To see hir dearting bleede. 

Wei ^et, quod she, this hart 
Shal have some heipe I trowe : 

And quick with skin she coverd it, 
That whiter is than snowe. 

Wherwith Dan Cupide Bed, 
For Teare of further flame. 

When angel-like he saw Mr shine, 
Whome he had smit with shame. 

Lo, thus was Bridges hurt 
In cradel of hir kind. 
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The coward Capide brake hir browe 
To wreke his wounded mjnd. 



155 



The skar still there remains; 

No force, there let it bee : 
There is no cloude that can eclipse 

So bright a sunoe, as she. 



65 



♦,♦ The Lady here celebrated was Catharine, 
daughter of Edmond second Lord Chandos, wife of 
William Lord Sands. See CoUins's Peerage, vol. U. 
p. 133, ed. 1779. 
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Hoit ot the circumRtancei in this popalar storj at 
king Henrj II. end the beautiful Roumond bive 
been takea for fact b/ our English Historiuia ; who, 
unable to account for the nnnatural condact of queen 
Eleanor in stimalating her sons to rebellion, have at- 
tributed it to jealousy, and supposed that Henry's 
amour with Rosaniond was the object of that passion. 

Our old English annalists seem, most of tnem, to 
have followed Hi^en the tnonV of Chester, whose 
account, with some enlai^ments, is thos given bj 
Stow. "Rosamond the fajre daughter of Walter lord 
" CliBVird, concubine fo Henry II. (poisoned by queen 
" Eliannr, as some thought) dyed at Woodstocke 
" [A. D. 1 177.3 "here king Henry had made for her 
'* a house of wonderful! workine ; so that no man or 
** woman might come to her, but he that waa in- 
" structed by the kinz, nr such as were right secret 
" with liim touching the matter. This house after 
** some was named Iiabyrinthus, or Dedalus woike, 
" which was wrought like unto a knot in a nrden, 
" called a Maze ;* but it was commonly aaid, that 
" lastly the queene came to her by a clue of thridde, 
" or silke, and so dealt with her, that she lived not 
" long after : but when she was dead, she was buried 
" at Godstow in an house of nunnes, beside Oxford, 
" with these verses upon her tombe : 

■ Coniiistin^ of wills uniler (ground, archetlaiMt walled irith 
brick anil stone, acconliji^ to Drayton. See note on hi* Epistle 
of Etoeamond. 
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*^ Hicjacet in tambat Rosa mundi, non Rosa munda: 
"Non redolet, sed olet, quce redolere solet 

^* In English thus : 

^ The rose of the world, but not the cleane flowre, 
" Is now here graven ; to whom beauty was lent: 

^ In this grave full darke nowe is her bowre, 
** That bj her life was sweete and redolent : 
*< But nowe that she is from this life blent, 

^ Though she were sweete, now foulljdoth she stinke. 

''A mirrour good for all men, that on her thi nk." 

Stowe's Annals, ed. 1631, p. 154. 

How the queene gained admittance into Rosa- 
mond's bower is diflferently related. Holinshed speaks 
of it, as *' the common report of the people, that the 
"Queene • . . found hir out by a silken thread, which 
"tne Jcing had drawne after him out of hir chamber 
^ with his foot, and dealt with hir in such sharpe and 
'*cniell wise, that she lived not long after." Vol. III. 
p. 115. On the other hand, in Speede's Hist, we are 
told that the jealous queen found her out ^ by a 
** clew of silk, faWen from Rosamund's lappe, as shee 
** sate to take ajre, and suddenly fleeing from the sight 
** of the searcher, the end of her silke fastened to her 
^ foot, and the clew still unwinding, remained be- 
*^ hinde : which the queene followed, till shee had 
'' found what she sought, anil upon Rosamund so 
** vented her spleene, as the lady lived not long 
after." 3d edit. p. 509. Our ballad-maker with more 
ingenuity, and probably as much truth, tells us the 
clue was gainecf by surprise, from the knight, who 
was left to guard her bower. 

It is observable, that none of the old writers at- 
tribute Rosamond's death to poison, (Stowe, above, 
mentions it merely as a slight conjecture ;) they only 
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eive us to anderstandy that the qiieeD treated her 
harsh) J ; with furious menaces, we may suppose, and 
sharp expostulations, which had such effect on her 
spirits that she did not long survive it Indeed on her 
tomb-stone, as we learn from a person of credit,* 
among other fine sculptures, was engraven a figvre 
of a CUP. This which perhaps at first was an acciden- 
tal ornament, (perhaps only the Chalice) might ia 
after- times suggest the notion that she was poisoned ; 
at least this construction was put upon it, when the 
stone came to be demolished after the nunnery waa 
dissolved. The account is, that *' the tomb-stone of 
Rosamund Clifford was taken up at GKnlstow, and 
*< broken in pieces, and that upon it were inter- 
^' changeable weavings drawn out and decked with 
'* roses red and green, and the picture of the cup, 
^* out of which she drank the poison given her by the 
" queen, carved in stone." 

Rosamond's father having been a great benefactor 
to the nunnery of Godstow, wliere she had also re- 
sided herself in the innocent part of her life, her body 
was conveyed there, and buried in the middle of the 
choir; in which place it remained till the year 1191« 
when Hugh bishop of Lincoln caused it to be re- 
moved. The fact is recorded by Hoveden, a contem- 
porary writer, whose words are thus translated by 
Stowe : ** Hugh bishop of Lincolne came to the abbey 
<^ of nunnes, called Godstow, .... and when he had 
^'entred the church to pray, he saw a tombe in the 
'< middle of the quire, covered with a pall of silke,and 
'* set about witn lights of waxe: and demanding 
"whose tomb it was, he was answered, that it was the 
*' tombe of Roi^amond, that was some time lemman to 

Henry 11 who for the love of her had done 

much good to that church. Then quoth the bishop, 

• The. Allen of G)oc. Hull, Oxon. who died in 1632, aged 90. 
See Hearne's rAmblin^ discourse concerning Rosamond, at the 
cndof Gul. Neubrl^. iii&L vol. III. p. 739. 
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**take oat of this place the harlot, and bory her 
'< without the church, lest Christian religion should 
"grow ID contempt, and to the end that, through ex- 
^ ample of her, other women being made afraid maj 
^ beware, and keepe themselves from unlawfull and 
^advouterous company with men.*' Annals, p. 159. 

History further informs us, tha( kin^ John repaired 
Godstow nunnerj, and endowed it with yearly reve- 
nues, ^that these hoi j virgins might releeve with their 
*< prayers, the soules of his father king Henrie, and of 
^ lady Rosamund there interred."*. ... In what situa- 
tion her remains were found at the dissolution of the 
Dunnery^ we learn from Leland, '^ Rosamundes tumbe 
"at Godstowe nunnery was taken up [of] late; it is 
'^a stone with this inscription, Tumba Rosamundje. 
'^Her bones were closid in lede, and withyn that 
** bones were closyd yn lether. When it was opened 
** a very swete smell came owt of it.'t See Hear-ne's 
discourse above quoted, written in 1718; at which 
time he tells us, were still seen by the pool at Wood- 
stock the foundations of a ver^ large buildine, which 
were believed to be the remains of Rosamond's laby- 
rinth. 

To conclude this (perhaps too prolix) account, 
Henry had two sons by Rosamond, from a computa- 
tion of whose ages, a modern historian has endeavour- 
ed to invalidate the received story. These were Wil- 
liam Lon|2:ue-esp6 ; (or Long-sword) earl of Salisbu- 
ry, and Geoffrey bishop of Lincolne.| Geoffrey was 
the younger of Rosamond's sons, and yet is said to 
have been twenty years old at the time of his elec- 



♦ Vid. Reign of Henry 11. in Speed's History, writ by Dr. 
Barcham, Dean of Booking. 

f This would have passed for miraculous, if it had happen- 
ed in the tomb of any clerical person, and a proof of his being 
a saint. 

t Afterwards Archbishop of York, temp. Rich. f. 
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tion to that see in 1173. Hence thia writer conclndet, 
that king Renrv felt* in love with Rosamond in 1149, 
when in king Stephen's reigii be came orer to be 
knia;hted by the king or Scots ; he alaa thinks it pn>- 
babfe that Henry's commerce with this ladj " broke 
"off upon his marriage with Eleanor [in 1 152^ and 
'*that the youngladj, by a natural efftet of griet&nd 
•* resentment at the defection of her lover, entered 
'*on that occasion into the nunnerr of Godstowe, 
"where she died prnbably before uie rebellion of 
« Henry's sons in 1173." [Carte's Hist. Vol. 'l. p. 
652.] But let it be observed, that Henry was bvt 
sixteen years old when he came over to be knighted ; 
that he staid but eight months in this island, and was 
almost ail the lime with the king of Scots ; that he did 
not return back tn England till 1153, the jear after 
his nurria^ with Eleanor; and that no writer drops 
the least hint of Rns^fnond's having ever been abroad 
with her lover, nor in<leed is it probable that a boy of 
sixteen should venture tu curry over a mistress to his 
motiier's court. If alltheae circumatauces are con- 
sidered, Mr. Carte's account will be found more in- 
coherent and improbable than that of the old ballad; 
which is also countenanced by most of our old histo- 
rians. 

Indeed the true date of Geoffrey's birth, and con- 
sequently of Henry's commerce with Rosamond, 
seems to be best ascertained from an ancient manu- 
script in the Cotton library ; wherein it is thus regis- 
tered of Geoffrey Plantasrenet, " Natus est 5° Henry 
"11. [1159-] Factus est miles 25° Henry 11. [1179.] 
■' Elect, in Epiacop. Lincoln. 28" Henry II. [1 182."] 
Vid Chron. de KirktUll, (Domitian Xll.) Drake's 
Hist, of York, p. 422. 

The Ballad ofFwHRosAMOND appears to have been 
first published in " Strange Histories or Songs and 
Sonnets, of Kinges, Princes, Dukes, Lords, Ladyes, 
Kaights, and Gentlemen, &c. By Thomas Delone. 
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Lond. 1612." 4to. It is now printed (with conjec- 
taral emendatioDs) from four ancient copies in black- 
letter ; two of them in the Pepjs iibrarj. 



When as king Henrj rulde this land. 

The second of that name, 
Besides the queene, he dearlj lovde 

A faire and comelj dame* 

Most peerlesse was her beautje founde, 5 

Her favour, and her face ; 
A sweeter creature in this worlde 

Could never prince embrace. 

Her crisped lockes like threads of golde 

Appeard to each mans sight ; 10 

Her sparkling ejes, like Orient pearles. 
Did cast a heavenlje light. 

The blood within her crystal cheekes 

Did such a colour drive, 
As though the lillje and the rose 15 

For mastership did strive. 

Yea Rosamonde, fair Rosamonde, 

Her name was called so, 
To whom our queene, dame Ellinori 

Was known a deadlje foe. ^ 
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The king therefore, for her defence, 
Against th^ furious queene. 

At Woodstocke builded such a bower. 
The like was never seene. 



Most curiouslj that bower was baQt 25 

Of stone and timber strong, 
An hundered and fifty doors 

Did to this bower belong : 

And they so cunninglye contrived 

With turnings round about, SO 

That none but with a clue of thread. 

Could enter in or out. 

And for his love and ladyes sake, 

That was so faire and brighte. 
The keeping of this bower he gave 35 

Unto a valiant knighte. 

But fortune, that doth often frowne 

Where she before did smile, 
The kinges delighte and ladyes joy 

Full soon shee did beguile : 40 

For why, the kinges ungracious sonne. 
Whom he did high advance, 
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Against hit fiither raised warres 
'Within the reklme of France. 



But jet before our comelye kiog 
The English land foraooke, 

Of Roumond, his lady faire. 
Hit farewelte thus he tooke : 



** Mf Rosamonde, mj onlj Rose, 
That pleaaest best mine eje : 

The &irest flower in all the worlde 
To feed taj fantasje : 

The flower of mine affected heart, 
Whose sweetness doth escelle: 

Hj roj&l Rose, a thousand times 
I bid thee nowe farwetle ! 

For I must leave mj fairest flower, 
Hy aweetest Rose, a space. 

And cross the seas to famous France, 
Proud rebelles to abase. 

But yet, mj Rose, be snre thon ahalt 

Hy coming shortlye see, 
And in ny heart, when hence I am, 

lie beare my Bote with mee." 
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When Rosamontl, that Udye brighte, 

Did heare the king saye me. 
The Borrowe »f her grieved heart 

Her outward luokes did ahowe ; 

And from her cleare and crjstall eyes 

The teareg giisht out apace, 
Which like the silver-pearled dewe 

Banne dowoe her comelj face. 

Her lippe?, erst like the corall redde. 
Did waxe both wan and pale, 

And for the sorrow she conceivde 
Her vitall spirits faile; 

And Tailing down all in a iwoone 

Before king Henryes face. 
Pull oft he in his princel^e annea 

Her bod^e did embrace : 

And twentye times, with watery eyes, 

He kist her tender cheeke, 
Untill he had revivde againe 

Her senses milde and meeke. 

Why grieves my Roie, my sweetest Rote ? 

The king did often Bay. 
Because, quoth shee, to bloodye warres 

Hy lord roust put awtje. 
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But since y<Hir grace on forrayne coaates 
Amonge jour foes unkinde 90 

Must goe to hazard life and limbe, 
Why should I staye behinde ? 

Nay rather, let me, like a page. 

Your sworde and target beare ; 
That on my breast the blowes may lighte, 95 

Which would offend you there. 

Or lett mee, in your royal tent. 

Prepare your bed at nighte, 
And with sweete baths refresh your grace. 

At your returne from fighte. 100 

So I your presence may enjoye 

No toil I will refuse ; 
But wanting you, my life is death ; 

Nay, death lid rather chuse ! 

*' Content thy self, my dearest love ; 105 

Thy rest at home shall bee 
In Englandes sweet and pleasant isle ; 

For travell fits not thee. 

Faire ladies brooke not bloodye warres ; 

Soft peace their sexe delightes ; 110 

^ Not rugged campes, but courtlye bowers ; 

Gay feastes, not cmell fightes.' 




Hj Rom shall safely here abide, 
With musiclce passe the daye ; 

Whilst I, amonge the piercing pikes, 
Mj foes seeke far awaje. 

Mj Rose shall shine in pearle, and ptide, 

Whilst Ime in armour dighte ; 
Gajgalliards here mj lore shall dance. 
Whilst I mj foes goe fighte. 

And you, sir Thomas, whom I tniste 

To bee my loves defence ; 
Be carefull of my gallant Rose 

When I am parted hence." 

And therewithall he fetcht a sigh, 
As though his heart would breake; 

And Rosaroonde, for very griefe. 
Not one plaine word could speake. 

And at their parting well they mighte 

In heart be grieved sore: 
After that daye faire Rosamonde 

The king did see no more. 

For when his grace had past the seas. 

And into France was gone; 
With en?ious heart, qneene Bllinor, 

To Woodstocke came anoue. 
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And forth she calls this trustye knighte. 

In an unhappy houre ; 
Who with his clue of twined thread. 

Came from this famous bower. 140 

And when that they had wounded him, 
The queene this thread did gette, 

And went where ladye Rosamonde 
Was like an angell sette. 

But when the queene with stedfast eye 145 

Beheld her beauteous face. 
She was amazed in her minde 

At her exceeding grace. 

Cast off from thee those robes, she said. 
That riche and costlye bee; 150 

And drinke thou up this deadlye draught. 
Which I have brought to thee. 

Then presentlye upon her knees 

Sweet Rosamonde did falle ; 
And pardon of the queene* she cray'd 155 

For her offences all. 

^ Take pitty on my youthful! yeares, . 

Faire Rosamonde did crye ; 
And lett mee not with poison stronge 

Enforced bee to dye. 160 
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I will renonnce m; aiDfull life, 
And 'id some cloister bide ; 

Ur else be banisht, if jou please, 
To range the worlde soe wide. 

And for the fault which I have done, 
Though I was forc'd theretoe, 

Preserre nj life, mnd pani^ mee 
As yon thinke meet to doe." 

And with these words, her lillie handes 
She wninge full often there ; 

And downe along her lovely face 
Did trickle many a teare. 

But nothing could this furious qaeeoe 

Therewith appeased bee; 
The cup of deadlye poyaon stronge. 

As she knelt on hfr knee, 

Shee gave this comelye dame to drinke; 

Who tooke it in her hand, 
And from her bended knee arose. 

And on her feet did stand: 

And casting up her eyes to heaven, 

Shee did for mercye calle; 
And drinking up the poison stronge. 

Her life she lost wilhalle. 



And when that death through ererje lirabe 
Had showde its greatest spite, 1 

Her chiefest foes did plaine coDfease 
Shee was a glorious wigfat. 

Her body then thej did entomb, 

When life was fled away, 
At Qodstowe, neare to Uxforde towoe. 

At nay be seene this day. 1 



1 70 quuw ukaxok'b ooNrEBiioir. 

VIII. 

QUEEN ELEANOR'S COMPESSION. 

^Eleaoor, the daughter tnd heiress of Williui 
duke orGuienne, and count nfPoictou, had been mar- 
ried sixteen rears to Loais VII. king of France, and 
had attended him in a croisade, which that monarch 
commanded against the infidels : but having lost the 
affections of ber husband, and even fallen under some 
suspicions of gallanlrj with a handsome Saracen, 
Louis, mure delicate than politic, procured a divorce 
from her, and restored her those rich provinces, which 
by her marriage she had anneteti to the crown of 
France. The young cnuut of Anjnu, afterwards Hea- 
rjr 11- king of England, thuu(;h at that time but in his 
nineteenth year, neither discourageil by the disparity 
of age, nor by the reportsof Eleanor's gallantry, made 
such successful courtship to that princess, that he 
married her six weeks after her divorce, and got pos- 
sesiion of all her dominions as a dowery. A mar- 
riage thus founded upon interest was not likely to be 
very happy: it happened accordingly. Eleanor, who 
had disgusted her first husband bj her gallantries, 
was no less offensive to lier second by her jealousy: 
thus carrying to extremity, in the different parts of 
her life, every circumstance of female weakness. 
She had several sons by Henry, whom she spirited 
up to rebel against him ; and endeavouring to escape 
to them disguised in man's apparel in 1 173, she was 
discovered and thrown into a. confinement, which 
seems to have continued till the death of her husband 
in 1189. She however survived him many years: 
dying in 1204, in the sixth rear of the reign of her 
youngest son, John." See Hume's History, 4to. »ol. 
I. pp. 260, 307. Speed, Stowe, &c. 
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It is needless to observe, that the following ballad 
(given, with some corrections, from an old printed 
copj) is aitog^ether fabulous; whatever gallantries 
Bleanor encouraged in the time of her first husband, 
none are imputed to her in that of her second. 

QuEENE Elianor was a sicke womin. 
And afraid that she should dye : 

Then she sent for two frjars of France 
To speke with her speedilje. 

The king calld downe his nobles all» 5 

By one, bj two, by three ; 
^ Earl marshall. He goe shriTe the queene, 

And thou shalt wend with mee." 

A boone, a boone ; quoth earl marshill. 

And fell on his bended knee ; 10 

That whatsoeTer queene Elianor saye, 
No hanne therof maj bee. 

Ue pawne my landes* the king then cryd. 

My sceptre, crowne, and all, 
That whatsoere queen Elianor sayes . 15 

No harme thereof shall fall. 

Do thou i^ut on a fryars coat. 

And He put on another ; 
And we will to queen Elianor goe 

Like fryar aod hta brother. 80 



Thus both attired then they goc : 
When they came to Whitehall, 

"^le bells did ring, and the qoiriaten iib^ 
And the torches did ligfate them all. 

When thtt they came before the qo«ehfe 
They fell on their bended khee ; 

A boone, > boone, out- gracious queebA, 
That you sent ao hastilee. 

Are yon two fryars of Fnnce, she seycl. 

As I suppose ynu bee f 
Bnt if yon are two Englishe Fryars, 

You shall hang on the gallowes tree. 

We are two fryars of France, they layd. 

As you suppose we bee. 
We have not been at any masM 

Sid) we came from the sen. 

The first vile thing that ever I did 

I will to yoD anfolde ; 
Earl marshall had my maidenhed, 

Beneath tliis cloth of golde. 

Thats a vile sinDe» then sayd the king ; 

May God forgive it thee ! 
Amen, amen, quoth earl marshall ; 

With a heavfe heirt spake h«e, • 
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The next Tile thing that ever I did, 45 

To jou lie not denje, 
I made a boxe of pojson strong, 

To poison king Hetirje. 

Thats a Vile sinne, then sayd the king, 

May God forgive it thee ! 50 

Amen, amen, qaoth earl marshall ; 
And I wish it so may bee. 

The next vile thing that ever I did, 

To you I will discover; 
I poysoned fair Rosamonde, 55 

All in fair Woodstocke bower. 

Thats a vile sinne, then sayd the king ; 

May God forgive it thee ! 
Amen, amen, quoth earle marshall ; 

And I wish it so may bee. 60 

Do you see yonders little boye, 

A tossing of the balle ? 
That is earl marshal Is eldest sonne, 

And I love him the best of all. 

Do you see yonders little boye, 65 

A catching of the balle ? 
That is king Henryes youngest sonne, 

And 1 love htm the worst of all. 

Ver. 63. 67. She means that the eldest of these two was by 
the earl manhaU, the youngeit by the king. 
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His Head ifl fashjoa'd like e bull t 

His nose is like a boare. 
No matter for that, king HenrTe cr^d, 

I love bim the better therfore. 

The king palled off his fryara cotte. 

And appeared all in redde : 
She shrieked, and cr]rd,and wrang her hand 

And sajd she was betrajde. 

The king lookt over his leFt shoulder, 
An<l a ^rimme look looked hee, 

Earl marshal!, he savd, but for my oathe. 
Or hanged than shouldst bee. 
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IX. 

THE STURDY ROCK. 

This poem, subscribed M. T. (^perhaps invertedlj 
for T. Marshall*] is preserved in the Paradise of 
daintie devises, quotea above in page 15 1^ — ^Thetwo 
first stanzas maj be found accompanied with musical 
notes in " An howres recreation in pnusicke, &c. bj 
Richard Alison, Lond. 1606, 4to:" usually bound up 
with three or four sets of '^ Madrigals set to music 
by Tho. Weelkes, Lond. 1597, 1600, l608, 4to.'» 
One of these madrigals is so complete an example of 
the Bathos, that I cannot forbear presenting it to the 
reader. 

Thule, the period of cosmographie, 

Doth vaunt of Hecla, whose sulphureous fire 

Doth melt the frozen clime, and thaw the skie, 
Trinacrian Etna's flames ascend not hier : 

These things seeme wondrous, yet more wondrous I, 

Whose heart with feare doth freeze, with love doth fry. 

The Andelusian merchant, that retumes 
Laden with cutchinele and china dishes. 

Reports in Spaine, how strangely Fogo bumes 
Amidst an ocean full of flying fishes : 

These things seeme wondrous, yet more wondrous I, 

Whose heart with feare doth freeze, with love doth fry. 

Mr. Weelkes seems to have been of opinion with many 
of his brethren of later times, that nonsense was best 
adapted to display the powers of musical composure. 

• Vid. Atheo. Ox. p. 153. 316. 



Thk Itardj rock for tM bis strength 
Sj raging seaB is rent in tw&ine : 

The marble stone is peant at length. 
With little drops of drizling rain : 

The oxe doth yeeld onto the joko. 

The Steele obejeth the hammer stroke. 

The stately stagge, that seemes so stoat 

B; yalping hounds at bay is set : 
The swiftest bird, that Bies about. 

Is caught at length in fowlers net : 
The greatest fish, in deepest brooke, 
la soon deceived by subtill hooke. 

Yea man himselfe, unto whose will 
All things are bounden to obey, 

For all his wit and worthie skill, 
Doth fade at length, and fall away. 

There is nothing but time doeth waste ; 

The heavens, the earth consume at last. 

But vertoe sits triumphing still 
Upon the throne of glorious fame : 

Though spiteful death mans body kill. 
Yet hurts he not his Tertuous name i 

By life or death what so betides, 

The state of vertue never slides. 
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THE BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER OF BEDNALL- 

GREEN. 

This popular old Ballad was written in tht reign 
of Elizabeth, as appears not only from ver. 33, where 
tiie arms of England are called the ^^Queenes 
armes ;" but from its tune's being quoted in other 
old pieces, written in her time. See the Ballad on 
Mary Ahbrre in this volume.*^The late Mr. Guth- 
rie assured the Editor, that he had formerly seen 
another old song on the same subject, composed in 
a different measure from this; which was truly beau- 
tiful, if we may ludg^e ffofti the only stanza he re- 
membered. In this it was said of the eld Beggar, 
that ^'down his neck 



his rerer^nd lockes 



In comelye curf«s did waive ; 

And on his 'aged temples grtewe 

The blossomes of the grave.'' 

The following Ballad is chiefly giiren from the Edi- 
tor's folio Ms. compared niith two ancient printed 
copies : the eoucltiding stanzas, which contain the old 
Beggar's diseovery oiniftiselfy are not kowever givcfii 
from any of these, beinj;; very different from those eS 
the vulgar Ballad. Nor yet does the Editor offer 
them as genuine, but as a modem attempt to remove 
flie absuraiticii and ineonsktenctev, whkn so remark- 
ably prevailed in this part of the song, as it stood be- 
fore : whereas bv the alteration of a few lines, the 
•tory is rendered much more affecting, and is recon- 
ciled to prohabilitj and true history. For this in- 

voL. II. 24 
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formB an, that at the decis'iTe battle of I 
(fought August 4, 1265,} when Simoa de Moatfovt, 
the great Earl of Leicester, was slaiD at ikt head of 
the barans, his eldest son Henry fell bv his side, and, 
in consequence of that defeat, nis whale faniiij sank 
for ever, the king bestowing their great honours and 
posHPsaioDS on bis second son Edmund earl of Lan- 
caster. 



rABT THX nRST. 

Itt was m blind beggar, had long lost his right, 
He had a faire daughter of bewty most bright; 
And manj a gallant brave suiter had shee. 
For none was soe cornel je as pretty Bessee. 

And though shee was of lavor roost faire, 
Yett seeing shee was but a poor beggars hejre, 
Ofancyent housekeepers despised was shee, 
Whose sonnea came as suitors to prettye Bessee. 

Wherefore in great sorrow faire Bessj did say. 
Good father, and mother, let roe goe awaj' li 

To seeke nut mj fortune, whatever itt bee. 
This suite then they granted to pretty e Bessee. 

Then Bessy, that was of bewtye soe bright. 
All cladd in gray mssett, and late in the night 
Frnm father and mother alone parted shee ; 1 

Who sighed and sobbed for prettye Bessee. 
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Shee went till shee came to StratfcH-d-le-Bow; 
Then knew shee not whither, nor which way to goe : 
With tearea shee lamented her hard destinie, 
So sadd and soe heavy was pretty Bessee. SO 

Shee. kept on her journey until it was day, 
And went unto Rumford along the hye way ; 
Where at the Queenes armes entertained was shee : 
Soe faire and wel favoured was pretty Bessee. 

Shee had not beene there a month to an end, 25 
But master and mistres and all w^s her friend : 
And every brave gallant, that once did her see. 
Was straight-way enamourd of pretty Bessee. 

Great gifts they did send her of silver and gold. 
And in their songs daylye her love was extold ; 30 
Her beawtye was blazed in every degree ; 
Soe faire and soe comelye was pretty Bessee. 

The youi^gmen of Rumford in her had their joy ; 
Shee shewed herself curteous, and modestlye coye; 
And at her commandment still wold they bee ; 35 
Soe fay re and soe com lye was pretty Bessee. 

Foure suitors att once unto her did goe ; 

They craved her favor, but still she sayd noe ; 

I wold not wish gentles to marry withmee* 

Yett ever they honored prettye Bessee. 40 
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The fint of th«E> wu & fKlUnt ^ing kidghtr 
And he come onto her diaguisde in the n^^ 
The Mcoad « gentlenun of good degree, 
Who wooed and sned for prcttTe BeaMe. 

A merchant nt Ltmdon, whose wenlth wia Mt hmII( 
He was the third aniter, and pnfMr iAIiaU ) 4t 
Her maatera own Hnne the foarth nun mnst hat, 
Who swore he would dje for fnUj Beaaae. 

And, if thou wilt marrj with mee, qnotk the knigh^ 
He make tbee a ladje with joy and deii|^ti 511 
Mj hart's ao inthralled bj thy bewtie. 
That soone I shall dye for prettje Beaaee. 

The gentleman sayd. Come, marry with met. 
As fine oa a ladye my Besay shal bee: 
My life is distressed : O heare me, quoth bee ; U 
And grant roe thy love, my prettye Beaaee. 

Let me bee thy husband, the merchant cold a%y. 
Thou shalt live in Loodon twth gallant ^a4 gfty; 
My shippes shall bring home rych jewella for th^ 
And I will forever love pretty Bessee, ^ fifl 

Then Bessy shee sighed, and tiuis shee did aaj. 
My father and mother I meane to obey ; 
First gett their good will, and be faithfiUI t» mce^ 
And you shall enjoye yow gret^e Bessee. 
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To every eM iki$ answer ahee mtde, 65 

Wherfere unto her they jeyfallye sayd. 

Thii thii^ to fttl&U wee all doe agree ; 

But where dwells thy isther. my |Hrettye Besiee ? 

lly fiither» shee said, is soone to be seene : 

The seely blimd beggar of Bednall-greene, 70 

Tliat daylye sits begging for charitie. 

He is the good fa^r of pretty Bessee. 

His markes and his tokens are knowen Tory well ; 
He alwayes is led with a d<^ and a bell : 
A seely olde man, God knowetb» is hee, 75 

Tett hee is the father of pretty Bessee. 

Nay tiien, quoth the merchant, thou art not for mee : 
Nor, qaoth the innholderi my wiffe thou shalt bee : 
I lothe, sayd the gentle, a beggars degree^ 
And therefore, adewe, my pretty Bessee ! 80 

Why then, qnoth the knight, hap better or worse, 
I waighe not tnie love by the waight of the pursse. 
And bewtye is bewtye in every degree ; 
Then welcome unto me, my pretty Bessee. 

With thee to tfiy bther fiorthwitk I will g^. B9 

May soft, quoth his kinsmen, it mist not be soe ; 
A poor beggars daughter noe ladye shal bee, 
Then tako thy adew of pretty Bessee. 
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But loone ifter this, b; breakc or the daj 
The knight had from Ruroford stole Bewj amy. 90 
The joung men of Rnmrord, u tlikke might bet. 
Rode tfter to feitch againe prettj fiessee. 

Ah Bwifte as the winde to rjde they were hcb^ 
Untill they came neare onto Bedoall-greene; 
Aod as the knight lighted moat coarteoaalte, 95 
Thej all fou^t aguDst him for pretty Beaaee. 

But rescew came speedilye over the plaine. 

Or else the young knight for hie love had been alaioe. 

This fray being ended, then atraitway he see 

His kinsmen come rayling at pretty beBsee. 100 

Then spake the blind be^ar. Although I bee poon, 
Yett rayle not against my child at my own doore : 
Though shee be not decked in velvett and pearle, 
Tett will I druppangella with you formygirle. 

And then, if my gold may better her birthe, 109 

And equall the gold that yon lay on the earth, 
Then neyther rayle nor grudge yoa to see 
The blind be^ara daughter a lady to bee. 

But first yon Bhall promise, and have itt well knowner 
The gold that you drop shall all be your owne. 110 
With that they replyed, Contented bee wee. 
Then here's, quoth the beggar, for pretty Bessee. 
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With that an aDgell he cast on the ground* 
And dropped in angels fall three thousand* pound ; 
And oftentimes itt was proved most plaine, 115 

For the gentlemens one the beggar droppt twayne : 

Soe that the place, wherin thej did sitt. 

With gold it was covered every whitt. 

The gentlemen then having dropt all their store, 

Sayd, Now» beggar, hold, for wee have noe more. ISO 

• 

Thou hast fulfilled thy promise arright 
Then marry, quoth he, my girle to this knight ; 
And heere, added hee, I will now throwe you downe 
A hundred pounds more to buy her a gowne. 

The gentlemen all, that this treasure had seene, 125 
Admired the beggar of Bednall-greene : 
And all those, that were her suitors before. 
Their fleshe for very anger they tore. 

Thus was faire Besse matched to the knight, 

And then made a ladye in others despite: ISO 

A fairer ladye there never was seene. 

Than the blind beggars daughter of Bednall-greene. 

• In the Editor's folio MS. it is 500/. 
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But of their fonptiiAiiB marrUge ud feait, 
What brave lords add kniglita OAthmr were pretl^ 
The saooKD fitt* shall let fortfa to jonr sight 155 
With marreUoaa pleanre, and wiebed delight 
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Orr a blind be^ara daughter moat bright. 
That late was betrothed untoajouage knight; 
All the discoune thereof you did ace ; 
But now comes the wedding of pretty Besaee. 

'Widiin a gorgeous palace most brave, 5 

Adorned with all the coat they cold have. 
This wedding was kept most sumptoouslie. 
And all for the creditt of pretty Bessee. 

All kind of dainties, and dellcates sweete 
Were bought for the banquet, as it was most meete ; 
Partridge, and plover, and veniioB most free. It 
Against the brave wedding of pretty Besaee. 

This marriage through England was s|H%ad by report, 
Soe that a great number therto did resort 
Of nobles and gentles in every degree; 15 

And all for the fame of prettye Bessee. 

* See Ml Esm; on the word Fit it the end of the Skor ttxr. 
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To church then went this gallant jounge knight ; 
His bride followed after^ an angell most bright. 
With troopes of ladjes^ the like nere was seene 
As went with sweete Bessy of Bednall-greene. SO 

This marryage being solempnized then. 
With musicke performed by the skilful lest men. 
The nobles and gentles sate downe at that tjde. 
Each one admiring tlie beautifuU brjde. 

Now, after the sumptuous dinner was done, 25 

To talke, and to reason a number begunn : 
They talkt of the blind beggars daughter most bright, 
And what with his daughter he gaye to the knight. 

Then spake the nobles, ** Much marreil have wee. 
This jolly blind beggar wee cannot here see." 30 
My lords, quoth the bride, my father's so base, 
He is loth with his presence these states to disgrace. 

^ The prayse of a woman in questyon to bringe 
Before her own face, were a flattering thinge; 
But wee thinke thy father's baseness, quoth they, 35 
Might by thy bewtye be cleane put awaye." 

They had noe sooner these pleasant words spoke. 
But in comes the beggar cladd in a silke cloke ; 
A faire velvet capp, and a fether had hee, 
And now a musicyan forsooth he wold bee.. 40 

VOL. II. 85 
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He kid K daiBtfe liU vBder hil triM) 
He toached the MriBgB, whick made sfieli k i 
Saiu, Pleue ;on to heare aoy Aaeieke ef ne^ 
De sing joA a tMsg ef prettj' Aewee^ 

WiOt that hi« hte he twanged sUi^htmy, 48 

And hereon begann moet sweeU^e to {itay f 
And aFter that leStans were plajd two m- tkn^ 
He BtrajnM Mt thii ung moat dencatAlife. 

*■ A poore beggan daoi^ter did dwell «b a gn^Mt 
" Who for her fairenegse might well be a qUeene : SO 
" A blithe bonnjr lagse, and a daintje wai she*, 
" And many one called her pretty Bessce. 

t Her fhther hee had noe goods, nor noe laiMt, 
" But be^ for a penn; all day with his hand ( 
" And f ett to her marriage hee gave dioatands tkree,* 
" And still he hath fomewhat for prettj Besace. S6 

"And if anyone here her birth doe disdaine, 

" Her father is ready, with might and with maine, 

** To proove shee is come of noble degne : 

" Therfore never flout att prettye Bessee.*' M 

With that the lords and the companye round 
With harty laughter were readye to swonnd; 

* So the fbllo HS. 
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Alt lut Hid th« lords, Full well wee nuy see. 
The Inid* aad tlw beggtr'a behoulden to thee. 

On this the bride all blmhing did hk. • 65 

The pearlie dropps standing within her faire eyes, 
O pardon my &tiier, grave nobles, qnoth shee. 
That tiiroag^e blind affection thus doteth on mee. 

If this be thf hther, the nobles did stji 

"Well may he be proud of this happy day ; 70 

Yett by his countenance well may wee see, 

His birth and his fortune did never agree: 

And therfore, blind man, we pray tiiee bewray, 
(And looke that the tmth thou to us dec say) 
' Thy birth and thy parentage, what itt may bee ; 75 
For the lore thatthon bearcat to pretty Bessee. 

^ Then gire me leave, nebica and gentles, each one, 
** One song more to sing, and then I have done ; 
•*AtiA if that itt may not wian goad report, 
<*ThendMBotgiTemea qboat far my tfort, 80 

" [Sir Simon de Montfort my nfaject shal bee ; 
**Once chiefe of all the great barons was hee, 
** Yet fortune M eniclle tills lorda did abaae, 
■• New loBte and forgettM are hea and hia race. 
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** Whan the tttroni in annes did king Hentye oppow, 
"Sir Simon de Montfort their leader thej cboM ; 86 
" A leader of courage nadanated was hee, 
" And oft-times be made their enemjes flee. 

" At length in the battle on Bveshame pidne 
"The barons were routed, and Montfort was slaine ; 
« Hoste fatall that battel did prove unto thee, 91 
" ThoQghe thou wait not borne then, m; pret^ 
Bessee! 

« Along with the nobles, that fell at that tjde, 
" Bis eldest sod Henrje, who fought by his side, 
" Was fellde bj a blowe, he receirde in the fig^t! 95 
" A blowe that deprivde him for ever of si^t< 

" Among the dead bodies all lifelesse he laye, 
" Till evening drewe on of the following daye, 
" When by a jong ladye discoverd was hee ; 
"And this was thy mother, my prettye Bessee! 100 

" A barons faire daaghter stept forth in the nigfate 
'•To search for her father, who fell in the fight, 
- And seeing yong Montfort, where gasping he laye, 
"Was moved with pitye, and brought him awaye. 

*• In secrette she nurst him, and swaged his paine, 105 
" While he throogfae the realme was beleevd to be 

alune ; 
" At lengthe his faire bride she consented to bee, 
** And made him glad father of prettye Bessee. 
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^ And nowe lest oare foes our liyes sholde betraye, 
** We clothed oareeWes in beggars arraye ; 1 10 

^ Her jewelles shee solde, and hither came wee : 
" All our comfort and care was our prettje Bessee.] 

^ And here have wee lived in fortunes despite, 
** Thoughe poore, jet contented with humble delighte : 
^ Fall fortj winters thus have I beene 115 

^ A silly blind beggar of Bednall-greene. 

^ And here, noble lordes, is ended the song 
^ Of one, that once to your own ranke did belong : 
^ And thus have you learned a secrette from mee, 
^That ne'er had beene knowne, but for prettye 
Bessee." 

Now when the faire companye everye one» 121 

Had heard the strange tale in the song he had showne, 
They all were amazed, as well they might bee, 
Both at the blinde beggar, and pretty Bessee. 

With that the faire bride they all did embrace, 125 
Saying, Sore thou art come of an honourable race, 
Thy father likewise is of noble degree. 
And thou art well worthy a lady to bee. 

Thus was the feast ended with joye and delighte, 
A bridegroome most happy then was the young 

knighte. 
In joy and felicitie long lived hee, - 131 

All with his faire ladye, the pretty Bessee. 
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t^tThe word fit, for pakT) often ocevrt ia oar 
ancient ballads and metrical romances ; which being 
diYided into seyeral parts for the convenience of atng- 
in^them at public entertainments, were in the ieter* 
▼als of the feast svng by FrrSf or intermissioiit. 80 
Puttenham in his Art of English Poesie, 1589, lajs, 
*^ the Epithalamie was divided bj breaches into three 
^ partes to serve for three several vrrs, or times to be 
•*sung.'* p. 41. 

From the same writer we learn some carious par- 
ticulars relative to the state of ballad-ungiiig in that 
age, that will throw light on the present subject: 
speaking of the quick returns of one manner of tint 
in the short measures used bj the common rhymers; 
these, he sajs, ^ glut the eare, unless it be in small 
^ and popular musickes, sune bj these Cantabanqui, 
'< upon benches and barrels heads, where thej htve 
*^ none other audience then boys or countrejfeuowes, 
*' that passe bj them in the streete ; or else by buxd 
^ HARPERS, or such like taveme Minstrels, that give 
** a FIT of mirth for a groat, . , their matter being for 
<^ the most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir 
'< Topas, the reportes of Bevis of Southampton, Guy 
^of Warwicke, Adam Bell and Clymme of tlie 
'^ Clough, and such other old romances or historical 
^< rimes, made purposely for recreation of the com- 
^^ mon people at Christmasse dinners and brideales, 
<<and m tavemes and alehouses, and such other 
'< places of base resorte." p. 69. 

This species of entertainment which seems to have 
been handed down from the ancient bards, was in the 
time of Puttenham falling into neglect; but that it 
was not, even then, wholly excluded more genteel 
assemblies, he gives us room to infer from another 
passage, *^ We ourselves," says this courtly* writer, 

* He wu one of Q. Eliztbeth's gent peiinonei% at a tiiae 
when the whole band consifted of men of disttniguiahod 
and fortune. Vid. Ath. Oz. 
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** have writtoi fiMr.|ileisiire a little brief roneiicc, or 
*< hUtorioei ditty in the EoglUh toag oi the Isle of 
^ Greet Britaiee in short and long mevtres, and bj 
^ breaohee or diviaionft fi. e. fits] to be more com* 
** modioasl J BMBg to the narpe in places of asseably, 
^ where the company shal be desirous to heare of old 
^adventures, and valiaunces of ooUe knights in time 
^ dsaty es are those of king Arthur and his knights of 
^hn Round Table, Sir Bev^s of Southampton, Guj 
"of Warwicke, and others like." p. SS. 

bi more ancient times no grand scene of festirity 
was complete without one oi these reciters to enter- 
tein the company with feats of arms, and tales of 
kaighthoody or, as one of these old minstrels says, in 
the beginning of an ancient romance on Giy and 
Colbronde, in the Editor's folio MS* 

'* When meate and drinke is great plenty^ 
'* And lords and ladyes still wil bee, 

** And sitt and soUee § lytbe ; ^ Perhaps 

•• Then itt is time for mee to sneake •« blythe.'* 
^ Of keene knightes, and kempes great* 

•* Such carping (or to kythe." 

If we consider that a groat in the age of Elizabeth 
waa mofe than equiyalentto a shilling now, we shall 
fiad that the old harpers were even then, when their 
art was on the declineyiipon a £u* more reputable foot- 
ing than the ballad-sineers of our time. The reciting 
of one such ballad as uiis of the Bemir of Bednal- 
green, in 2 parts, was rewarded with naif a crown of 
our money. And that they made a very respectable 
appearance, we may learn from the dress of the old 
teegl^, in the preceding Ballad, p* 185, where he 
comes into eompany in the habit ana character of one 
eC these minstrels, tieingiiot known to be the bride's 
lather, till after her speech, Ter. 63. The exordium 
of his song, and his claiming a groat for his reward, 
▼• 80, are peculiariy characteristic of that profession. 
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— Hott of (he old bftlladB bepo in a pompovi ■•■- 
ner, in order to captiv&tc the &tteation of the udi- 
eoce, Bod induce them to pnrchue a recitel of the 
■one : tnd they seldom conclude the nnsT psrt wi^- 
out large pranisea of still greater entertamBent in 
the saooND. This was a neceasarj {nece of art ta in- 
clioe the hearen to be at the expense of a lecoal 
groat'B-worth. — Haor of the old roinaDcea eztcBdt* 
eight or nine fits, which would aXhri a conaideitfile 
profit to the reciter. 

To return to the word rrr ; it seenu at ose time 
i» have peculiarly signified the paose, or brcatbi^- 
time, between the several parts (answering to Passos 
in the visinns of Pierce Plowman :) thos in the an- 
cient Ballad of Ckktt -Chase, (Vol. I. p. 9.) the fii|f 
Part ends with this line, 

** The first fit here I fynde ;" 

L e.here I come to the first pause or intennissioa. 

fSee also Vol. I. p. 27.) By degrees it came to signi- 
y the whole part or division preceding the pause. 
(See the concluding verses of the First and Second 
Parts of "Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough.and Wil- 
liam of Cloudesly," in Vol. I.) This sense it had 
obtained so early as the time of Chaucer : who thai 
concludes the first part of his riirme of Sir Thopai, 
(writ in ridicule of the old ballad romances :} 

" Lo ! lordis mine, here is a vrrr ; 
" If ye woll any more of it, 
"To tell it woll 1 fonde." 

The word tit indeed appears originally to have 
signified a Poetic Strain, Verse, or Poem : for in these 
senses it is used by the Anglo-Ssxon writers. Thus 
King Alfred in hU Boetius, having given aversion of 
lib. 3, nietr. 5, adds, Da^e pifbuin tha thaf piece 
afunjen haef be p. 65, i. e. ** When wisdom had 



•nng these rFrm] yereet. And in the Proem to the 
same Book Fon on pictc, *• Put into £vitt] verse.*' 
So in CechMHy b. 45. Feonb on yicte, seems to 
mean ^ composea a song," or ** poem."— The Reader 
will trace thts old Saxon phrase, in Aie application 
of the word/onif, in the foregoing passage of Chau- 
cer. See Gloss. 

Bpenser has used the word fit to denote '^ a strain 
^ofmusic :^ see his poem ihtitled, '' Colu'n Clonics 
""come home again,'' where he says, 

Tlie Shepherd of die y>c)ean PSir VTdt. ftadgK\ 
¥l*oVokea me to play some pleasant fft. 

And >RrheYi he n^ard the music which I made 
tte found himself Aill greatljre plea^'d at it, 8cc. 

It Is also used in the old Ballad of K. EsTMfckk, 
▼•1. 1, p. ?4, r. 245. 

Froili being applied to Music, thib word was ea^ilj 
teansferred to Dancing; thus in the old plar. df ^Jmt 
^ (described in p. Id4.) Javientas says, 



By the masse I would faynic gb daunce k Frrrs* 

And from being used as a part of a Division in a Bal- 
lad, Poem, &c. it is applied by Bale to a Section or 
Chapter in a Book, (though t believe in a sense of ri- 
dicule or sarcasm) for thus he tntitles two chafiters bf 

his 9miM DMfCi. part 2. vii. fol. 49, *^7^ 

*^Jyrit Frrr of Jimtme with Eynge Wtflh/am Ru- 
^/ut.^^ fbl.50, ** An other Vtrr of Jbueme wUh 
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XI. 
FANCY AND DESIRE. 

BT THB XABX OF OXFORD. 

Edward Yere, Earl of Oxford, was in high fame 
for his poetical talents in the reign of Elizabeth : per- 
haps it is no injury to his reputation that few of hit 
compositions are preserved for the inspection of im- 
partial posterity. To gratif j curiosity, we have insert- 
ed a sonnet of his, which is quoted with great en- 
comiums for its ^ excellencie and wit," in Putten- 
ham's Arte of Eng. Poesie,* and found entire in the 
Garland of Good-will : A few more of his sonnets 
(distinguished by the initial letters E. O.) may be 
seen in the Paradise of Daintie Devises. One of 
these is intitlcd, " The Complaint of a Lover, wear- 
ing blacke and tawnie." The only lines in it worth 
notice are tliese, 

A crowne of hues shall that man 'beare' 

Who triumphs over me ; 
For black and tawnie will I weare. 

Which mourning colours be. 

We find in Hall's Chronicle, that when Queen 
Catharine of Arragon died, Jan. 8, 1536; << Queen 
Anne fBuUen] ware Ybllowe for the mourning." 
And when this unfortunate princess lost her head. 
May 19, the same year, *^on the ascencion day follow- 
ing, the kyng for mourning ware whtte." Fol.2£r, 
228. 

Edward, who was the XYIIth earl of Oxford, of the 
family of Yere, succeeded his father in his title and 
honours in 1562, and died an aged man in 1604. See 
Mr. Walpole's Noble Authors. Athen. Oxon. &c. 

• Lend. 1589, p. 172. 
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Comb hither shepherd's swajne : 

*' Sir, what do jou require?" 
I praje thee, she we to me thy name. 

^ Mj name is Fond Dbsi&e." 

When wert thou borne. Desire ? 5 

^ In pompe and prjme of may." 
By whom^ sweet boy, wert thou begot ? 

•* By fond Conceit men say." 

Tell me, who was thy nurse ? 

" Fresh Youth in sugred joy." 10 

What was thy meate and dayly foode ? 

^* Sad sighes with great annoy." 

What hadst thou then to drinke ? 

" Unsavoury lovers teares." 
What cradle wert thou rocked in P 15 

^ In hope devoyde of feares." 

What lulld thee then asleepe ? 

^ Sweete speech, which likes me best." 
Tell me, where is thy dwelling place? 

^ In gentle hartes I rest" 20 

What thing doth please thee most? 

<< To gaze on beantye stille." 
Whom dost thou thinke to be thy foe r 

^ Disdayn of my good wille." 
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DoUl compute displeueP 
" Y«s, surelje^ tatDj om*** 

Where doth Desire delig^te t^ liTti 
*'He loTet.taJiTA alone. 

Doth either tjioe oc ago 

Brioge him anto decaje } 
** No, no, Qeaire both liyei and d^e* 

" Ten thouand times a dayc." 

Then, food De^re, farewells. 

Thou art no mate for mee ; 
I sholde be lothe, methinkes, to dwelle 

With Buch a one as thep. 
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SIR ANDREW BARTON. 



I cannot give a better Telation of the facti which it 
the subject of the Mlowinff.ballad, than in an extract 
from the late Mr. Guthrii^s Peerage ; which was be* 
gmi upon a very elegant plan^ bat never finished. 
VoL I. 4to. p. 2a. 

" The transactions which did the greatest honour 
to the earl of Surrey* and his family at this time [A. 
D. 151 1.3 was their behaviour in the case of Barton a 
Scotch sea-officer. This gentleman's father havine 
suffered l^ sea from, the Portuguese, he had obtained 
letters of marque for his two sons to make reprisals 
uppn the subjects of Portugal. It is extremely proba- 
ble, that the court of Scotland granted these letters 
with no very honest intention. The council board of 
EUiglandy at which the earl of Surrey held the chief 
place, was daily pestered with complaints from the 
sailors and merchants, that Barton, who was called 
Sir Andrew Barton, under pretence of searching for 
Portuguese goods, interrupted the English naviga- 
tion. Henry's situation at that time rendered him 
backward from breaking with Scotland, so tha^ their 
complaints were but coldly received. The earl of 
Surrey, however, could not smother his indignation^ 
but gallantly declared at the council board, that while 
he had an estate that could furnish out a ship, or a 
son that was capable of commanding one, the narrow 
seas should not be infested. 

<*Sir Andrew Barton, who commanded the two 
Scotch ships» had the reputation of being one of the 

* Thomas Howard, afterwaidi crested Duke of Noifblk. 
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ablest sea officers of his time. Br his depredatioBSp 
he had amassed s^reat wealth, and nis ships were yerj . 
richly laden. Henrj, notwithstanding his situation, 
could not refuse the generous offer made bj the earl 
oi Surrey. Two ships were immediately fitted outy 
and put to sea with letters of maraue. under his two 
sons, Sir Thomas* and Sir Edward Howard. After 
encountering a grea^ deal of foul weather. Sir Thomas 
came up with tne Lion, which was commanded bj 
Sir Anarew Barton in person ; and Sir Edward came 
up with the Union, Barton's other ship, (^called by 
Hall, the Bark of Scotland.] The ennigement which 
ensued was extremely obstinate on both sides ; but 
at last the fortune of the Howards prevailed. Sir An- 
drew was killed fighting bravely, and encouraging his 
men with his whistle, to hold out to the last ; and the 
two Scotch ships with their crews, were carried into 
the river Thames. [Aug. 2, 1511.] 

<' This exploit had tlie more merit, as the two En- 
glish commanders were in a manner volunteers in 
the ser\'ice, by their father's order. But it seems to 
have laid the foundation of Sir Edward's fortune ; for, 
on the 7th of April 1512, the king constituted him (ac- 
cording to Dugdale) admiral of England, Wales, &c. 

" King James ' insisted' upon satisfaction for the 
death of Barton, and capture of his ship : < though' 
Henry had generously dismissed the crews, and even 
agreed that the parties accused might appear in his 
courts of admiralty by their attomies, to vindicate 
themselves." This affair was in a great measure the 
cause of the battle of Flodden, in which James IV. 
lost his life. 

Ik the following ballad will be found perhaps some 
few deviations from the truth of history: to atone for 

* Called by oM historians lord Howaxd, afterwards created 
earl of Surrey in his Other's life-time. He was £ither of the 
poetical eaii of Suxrey. 
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which it has probably recorded many lesser facts, 
which history nath not condescended to relate. I 
take many of the little circumstances of the story to 
be real, because I find one of the most unlikely to be 
not very remote from the truth. In Part 2, ▼. 156, 
it is sud, that England had before *' but two ships of 
war." Now the Great Harrt had been built only 
seven years before, yiz. in 1504 : which ^ was pro- 
** nerly speaking the first ship in the English navy. 
^ Before this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, 
^ he had no other expedient but hiring ships from the 
** merchants." Hume. 

This Ballad, which appears to have been written in 
the i^ign of Elizabeth, nas received great improve- 
ments from the Editor's folio MS. wherein was an 
ancient copy, which though very incorrect, seemed 
in many respects supenor to the common ballad ; 
the latter being evidently modernized and abridged 
fnim it. The following text is however in some 
places amended and improved by the latter ^chiefly 
from a black-letter copy in the repys collection,) as 
also by conjecture. 



TBS FIRST PART. 

^ Whbn Flora with her fragrant flowers 

* Bedeckt the earth so trim and gaye, 
^ And Neptune with his daintye showers 

' Came to present the monthe of Maye ;'* 
King Henrye rode to take the ayre, 

Over the river of Thames past hee ; 
When eighty merchants of London came, 

And downe they knelt upon their knee. 

• From the pr. copy. 
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^ O yae we wdecne, iMi tMrcMbti; ' 
Oood sajlora, welcome onto meeT* 10 

They vmare bj the rood, they were eaykn feed, 

Bat rich nerchiifo they oeM aet bee : 
^ To France nor Flanders dare we pass: 

Nor Bonrdeavx voyage dare we fare; 
And all for a nnrer that lyes en the ee«% 15 

l¥1io rebbs ns of oar merchant ware.** 

King Henrye frownd, and tomed him roiinde, 

And swore by the Lord, that was mickle of might, 
^ I thought he had not beene in the world, 

Darst have wrought England such unright^ ftO 
The merchants sighed, and said, alas ! 

And thus they did their answer frame, 
He is a proud Scott, that robbs on the seas, 

And Sir Andrewe Barton is his name. 

The king lookt oyer his left shoulder, 25 

And an angry e look then looked hee : 
'^ Have I never a lorde in all my realme. 

Will feitch yond traytor unto mce ?" 
Yea, that dare I ; lord Howard sayes ; 

Yea, that dare I with heart and hand ; SO 

If it please your grace to give me leave, 

Myselfe wil be the only man. 

Ver. 15. 83. nbber. MS. V. 29. Icrd Charlta Howard. MS. 
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ThoR art but jong ; the kyn^: repljed t 

Yond Scott hath numbred manye a yeare* 
*' Trust me, my liege, He make him quail, 35 

Or before my prince I will never appeare." 
Then bowemen and gunners thou shalt have. 

And chuse them oyer my real me so free ; 
Besides good mariners, and shipp-boyes, 

To guide the great shipp on the sea. 40 

The first man, that lord Howard chose. 

Was the ablest gunner in all the realm, 
Thoughe he was threescore yeeres and ten ; 

Good Peter Simon was his name. 
Peter, sais hee, I must to the sea, 45 

To bring home a traytor live or dead : 
Before all others I have chosen thee ; 

Of a hundred gunners to be the head* 

If you, my lord, have chosen mee 

Of a hundred gunners to be the head, 50 

Then hang me up on your maine-mast tree. 

If 1 missc my marke one shilling bread.* 
My loi^d then chose a boweman rare, 

^ Whose active hands had gained fame.t 
In Yorkshire was this gentleman borne, 55 

And William Horselej was bis name4 

* An old Englifh word for breaM. f Pr. copy. 

# Mr. Lambe, in his Notes to the Poem on the battle of 
Flodden Field, contends, that tliis expert bowman's name was 
not HoBSBLBT, but IlrsTi.BR, of a family lonn^ seated near 
Stockton, in Clevelsod, Yorksliire. Yid. p. 5. 
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Horaeley, uyd he, I must with ipeede 

Go secke a trajtor od the mb. 
And now of a hundred bowemea bniTe 

To be the head I have chosen thee. 60 

If jou, quoth hee,.have chosen mee 

Uf a hundred bowemen to be the head ; 
On jour main-m^t He hanged bee, 

If I miss tweWeicore one pennj bread. 

With pikes and gannes, and bowemen bold, 6j 

This noble Howard is gone to the sea; 
With a valiant heart and a pleasant cheare, 

Out at Thames mouth sajled he. 
And Aajs he scant had sayled three. 

Upon the < voyage,' he tooke in hand, TO 

But there he mett with a noble shipp. 

And stoutely made itt stay and stand. 

Thou must tell me, lord Howard aaid, 

Now who thou art, and what's thy name; 
And shewe me where thy dwelling is: 75 

And whither bound, and whence thou came. 
My name is Henry Hunt, quoth htt 

With B heavye heart, and a careful! mind ; 
I and my shipp doe both belong 

To the Newcastle, that stands upon Tyne. 80 

Ver. 70. Journey. MS. 
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Hast thQU not heard, nowe, Henrje Hunt, 

As thou hast sayled bj daje and by night. 
Of a Scottish raver on the seas ; 

Men call him sir Andrew Barton, knight ? 
Then ever he sighed, and sajd alas ! 85 

With a grieved mind, and well away ! 
But over-well I knowe that wight, 

t. was his prisoner yesterday. 

As I was sayling uppon the sea, 

A Burdeaux voyage for to fare ; 90 

To his hach-borde he clasped me. 

And robd me of all my merchant ware : 
And mickle debts, God wot, I owe. 

And every man will have his owne; 
And I am nowe to London bounde, 95 

Of our gracious king to beg a boone. 

That shall not need, lord Howard sais ; 

Lett me but once that robber see. 
For every penny tane thee free 

It shtll be doubled shillings three. 100 

Nowe Gh)d forefend, the merchant said, 

That you shold seek soe far amisse ! 
God keepe you out of that traitors hands ! 

Full litle ye wott what a man hee is. 

Yer. 91 . The MS. has here Arckborde^ but in Part n. ver. 5. 
Haohtbord, 
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Hee is braiw within, and tteele wU^^ 

With beamea on his topcastle stroogs; 
And eighteen piecn of ordinance 

He carriva on each aide along: 
And he hath a pinnace deerWe dight* 

St. Andrewe* cnuae that is his guide; 
His pinnace beareth ninescore men. 

And fifteen canons on each side. 



Were je twentye ahippea, and he but one ; 

I sweare bj kirke, and bower, and hall; 
He wold overcume them everye oae, I 

If once his beames they doe downe falL* 
Tliis is cold comfort, nais roy lord. 

To wellcnme a stranger thus to the sea : 
Yet lie bring him and his shipp to shore. 

Or to Scottland hee shall carrye mee. 



* Itihould lenn from hence, that before our mati 
wu brought to it! prrwnt p.-rfection, tome ii>t>Ic< 
lud recourse to initrumentsorroachinn, simiUriniue, though 
iKrtiapsunliJEeinconitRiCtion, tothe he*v)| UotrsiaiTiudcof 
Kul or iron uied by the uidenl Greek* ; which they stupended 
from besma or yinls fastened to tiie mist, and which they pre- 
cipitalrly let fall on the enemies' ship*, in ordfer to unk them, 
by benling boles through the bottoms of their undecked, 
iSiremes, or otherwlie imaging them. The«c are mentioned 
by l'huc\dides, hb. 7, p. 356, I^d. 1564, fbho, and are men 
fully explained in Schetfen de Militit Navati, Ub. 2, cap. 5. 
p. 136, Ed. 1653, 4to. 

N. B. It erety where in the U9. leenw to be mttn 
Biantt. 
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Then & noble gunner you must have, 

And he must &ini well with his ee. 
And sinke hia pinn&ce into the sen. 

Or else hee ne^er orecome will bee i 
And if you chance his sMpp to bnrde, 125 

This counsel I must give withall, 
Let no man to hia topcastle goe 

To strive to let hia beams downe ftll. 

And seven pieces of ordinance, 

I pray your honour lend to mee, 130 

On each side of my shipp along, 

And I wilt lead ynu on the sea. 
A glaase He sett, that may be seene. 

Whether you sayle by day or night; 
And.to-morrawe,Ifiweare, by nineoftheclockel33 

Yqd shall meet with Sir Audrewe Barton koightt 
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The merchant sett in; lorde a glasse 

Sa<ffelt apparent in hii aigiit. 
And on tlie morrawe, bj nine of the clocke. 

He shewed him Sir Andrew Barton knight 
His hachebofd it was 'gilt* with gold, ' 5 

8oe deerlje dight it dazzled the ee : 
Nowe bj m^ faith, lord Howarde sais. 

This IE a gallant siglit to see. 

Take in jvur ancjents, standards eke, 

So close that ao man mty them see ; 10 

And pnt me forth a white willowe wand. 

As merchants use to savle the sea. 
But they stirred neither top, nor mast;*- 

Stoutly thej passed Sir Andrew bj. 
AVhat English churles are yonder, he aayi, 15 

That can soe litle curtesye f 

Now by the roode, three yeares and more 

I have beene admiral over the sea ; 
And never an English nor Portingall 

Without my leave can passe this way. iO 
Then called he forth his stout pinntice ; 

"Fetch backe yond pedlars nowe to mee : 
I Bweare by the masse, yon English churles 

Shall all hang att my maine-mast tree. 

Ver. 5. ' hached wUh gold.' MS. * i. e. did not nhite. 
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With that the pinnace itt shott off, 25 

Full well lord Howard might it ken ; 
For itt stroke down my lord's fore mast, 

And killed fourteen of his men. 
Come hither, Simon, sajes mjr lord, 

Looke that thy word be true, thou said ; 30 
For at my maine-mast thou shalt hang. 

If thou misse thy marke one shilling bread. 

Simon was old, but his heart itt was bold. 

His ordinance he laid right lowe ; 
He put in chaine full nine yardes long, 35 

With other great shott lesse, and moe ; 
And he lette goe his great gunnes shott : 

Soe well he settled itt with his ee. 
The first sight that Sir Andrew sawe. 

He see his pinnace sunke in the sea. 40 

And when he saw his pinnace sunke. 

Lord, how his heart, with rage did swell ! 
*^ Nowe cutt my ropes, itt is time to be gon ; 

He fetch yond pedlars backe mysell." 
When my Lord sawe Sir Andrew loose, 45 

Within his heart hee was full faine : 
" Nowe spread your ancyents, strike up drummes, 

Sound all your tmmpetts out amaine." 

Ver. 35. i. e. diachai^g^d chain-shot. 
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Fight on, m; m^n, Sir Andrewe uis, 

Weale howioever this p>»re will amy ; 50 
Itt ia my lord admirall of Bnglttnd^ 

Ib come to seeke mee on the sea. 
Simon had a snnnp, who shott right well. 

That did Sir Andrawe mickle scare; 
In att his decke he gave ■ shott, 55 

Rilled threescore of his men of wane. 

Then Henrye Hunt with rigour hott 

Came bravely on the other side, 
Soone he drove downe his fore-mast tree, 

And killed fourscore men beside. GO 

None, out alas '. Sir Andrewe cryed, 

What may a man now thinke, or say ? 
Yonder merchant thecfe, that piercetk mee, 

He was my prisoner yesterday. 

Come hither to me, thou Gordon good, 65 

That aye wast readye stt my call ; 
I will give thee three hundred markea. 

If thou wilt let my beames downe fall. 
Lord Howard hee then calld in haste, 

" Horseley see thou be true in stead ; 70 

For thon shalt at the maine-mast han^ 

If thou misse twelvescore one penny bread- 

yet.67.Si.pomA. US. 
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Then Gordon swanred the maine-mast tree. 

He swanred it with might and maine; 
But Horseley with a bearing arrowe, 75 

Stroke the Gordon through the braine ; 
And he fell unto the haches again; 

And sore his deadlje wounde did bleed : 
Then word went through Sir Andrews men. 

How that the Gordon hee was dead. 80 

Come hither to mee, James Hambilton, 

Thou art my only sisters sonne, 
If thou wilt let my beames downe fall. 

Six hundred nobles thou hast wonne. 
With that he swarved the maine-mast tree, 85 

He swarved it with nimble art ; 
But Horseley with a broad arr6we 

Pierced the Hambilton through the heart: 

And downe he fell upon the deck. 

That with his blood did streame amaine : 90 
Then every Scott cryed, Well-away ! 

Alas a comelye youth is slaine ! 
All woe begone was Sir Andrew then. 

With griefe and rage his heart did swell : 
^ Go fetch me forth my armour of proofe, 95 

For I will to the topcastle mysell." 



Ver. 75, bearmge, wc, that cames weD, &c. But see Gloss, 
vol. I. 
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" Goe fetch me forth m j umonr of proofe ; 

That gilded is with gold loecleare: 
God be with mj brother John of Buton ! 

Against the Portingalls hee it ware ; 100 
And when he had on this annonr of proofe, 

He WM a gallant sight to see : 
Ah ! nere didst thon meet widi Unng wight, 
Hj deere brother, could cope with thee.'* 

Come hither Horseley, sayes my lord, 105 

And looke your shaft that itt goe right, 
Shoot a good shoote in time of need, 

And for it thou shalt be made a knight 
lie shoot mj best, quoth Harseleytheo, 

Your honour shall see, with might and maine; 
But if I were hanged at yosr mune-mast. 111 

I have now left but airowes twaine. 

Sir Andrew he did swarre the tree. 

With right good will he swarved then ; 
Upon his breast did Hortelej Utt, US 

But the arrow bounded back agen. 
Then Horveley spyed a pHvye place 

With a perfect eye in a secrette part; 
Under the spole of his right arme 

He smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 120 

" Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew sayes, 
A little Tme hurt, but yett not alaine; 

He bnt lye downe and bleede a while. 
And then lie rise and fight againe. 
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^ Fight OD, mj men. Sir Andrew sayes, 125 

And never flinche before the foe; 
And stand fast by St. Andrewes crosse 

Until! you heare my whistle blowe." 

They never heard his whistle blow,— — 

Which made their hearts waxe sore adread : 
Then Horseley sayd. Aboard, my lord, 131 

For well I wott Sir Andrew's dead. 
They boarded then his noble shipp. 

They boarded it with might and maine ; 
Eighteen score Scots alive they found, 135 

The rest were either maimed or slaine. 



Lord Howard tooke a sword in hand. 

And off he smote Sir Andrewes head ; 
^ I must have left England many a daye, 

If thou wert alive as thou art dead." 140 

He caused his body to be cast 

Over the hatchbord into the sea. 
And about his middle three hundred crownes : 

^ Wherever thou land this^will bury thee." 

Thus from the warres lord Howard came, 145 
And backe he sayled ore the maine, 

With mickle joy and triumphhig 
Into Thames mouth he came againe. 
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Lord Howard then a letter wrote. 

And sealed it with seale and ring; 150 

" Such a noble prize have I brought to your grace. 

As never did subject to a king: 

^ Sir Andrewes shipp I bring with mee; 

A braver shipp was never none : 
Nowe hath jour grace two shipps of warr, 155 

Before in England was but one.'' 
King Henrjes grace with rojrall cheere 

Welcomed the noble Howard home. 
And where, said he, is this rover stout» 

That I myselfe may give the doome ? 160 

" The rover, he is safe, my leige, 

Full many a fadom in the sea ; 
If he were alive as he is dead, 

I must have left England many a day : 
And your grace may thank four men i' the ship 

For the victory we have wonne, 166 

These are William Horseley, Henry Hunt, 

And Peter Simon, and his sonne." 

To Henry Hunt, the king then sayd, 

In lieu of wliat was from thee tane, 170 

A noble a Jay now thou shalt have. 
Sir Andrewes jewels and his chayne. 
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And Horseley thou shalt be a knight, 
And lands and livings shalt have store; 

Howard shall be erle Surrje hight, 175 

As Howards erst have beene before. 

Nowe, Peter Simon, thou art old, 

I will maintaine thee and thjr sonne : 
And the men shall have five hundred inarkes 

For the good service they have done. 180 
Then in came the queene with ladyes fair 

To see Sir Andrewe Barton knight: 
They weend that hee were brought on shore. 

And thought to have seen a gallant sight 

But when they see his deadlye face, 185 

And eyes soe hollow in his head, 
I wold give, quoth the king, a .thousand markes, 

This man were alive as hee is dead: 
Yett for the manfull part hee playd. 

Which fought soe well with heart and hand. 
His men shall have twelvepence a day, 191 

Till they come to my brother kings high land. 

« 
Ver. 175, 6. . . . Erie of Mtimgham, Jnd toe waa neter, cc, 
MS. 
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XIIL 
LADY ANNE BOTHWELL'S LAMENT. 



A SCOTTISH SOMO. 



The subject of this pathetic Ballad the Editor once 
thousht might possibly relate to the Earl of Bothwell, 
and his desertion of his wife Ladj Jean Gordon, to 
make room for his marriage with the Queen of Scots: 
But this opinion he now believes to be groundless; 
indeed earl Both well's age, who was upwards of 60 at 
the time of that marriage, renders it unlikely that he 
should be the object of so warm a passion as this elecj 
supposes. He has been since informed, tifiat it entirelj 
reters to a private story : A joung lady of the name 
of BoTHWELL, or rather Boswell, havine been, to- 
gether with her child, deserted by her husband or 
lover, composed these affecting lines herself; which 
here are given from a copy in the Editors's folio 
MS. corrected by another in Allan Ramsay's Mis- 
cellany. 

Balow, my babe, lye still and sleipe ! 

It grieves me sair to see thee weipe : 

If thoust be silent, Ise be glad. 

Thy maining maks my heart fill sad. 

Balow, my boy, thy mothers joy, 5 

Thy father breides me great annoy. 

Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe. 
It grieves me sair to see thee weepe. 
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Whan he began to court mj lare, 

And with his sugred wordes* to muve, 10 

His faynings fals, and flattering cheire 

Tome that time did not appeire : 

But now I see, most cruell hee 

Cares neither for my babe nor mee. 

Balow, &c. 15 

Lye still, my darling, sleipe a while. 

And when thou wakest, sweitly smile : 

But smile not, as thy father did. 

To cozen maids : nay God forbid ! 

Bot yett I fdre, thou wilt gae neire 20 

Thy fatherishart, and face to beire, 

Balow, &c. 

I cannae chuse, but erer will 
Be luving to thy father still : 
Whair-eir he gae, whair-eir he ryde, 25 

My luve with him doth still abyde: 
In weil or wae, whair-eir he gae. 
Mine hart can neire depart him frae. 

Balow, &c. 



* When sugar wm fint imported into Europe, it was a ven* 
grcat dainty ; and therefore the epithet sugred is used b^ all 
our old writen metaphoricaUy to express extreme and delicate 
sweetness. (See above. No. XI. t. 10. Sugar at present is 
cheap and common ; and therefore suggests now a coarse and 
Tulgaridea. 
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But doe not, doe not, prettie mine, 50 

To faynings fals thine hart incline ; 
Be lojal to thy luver trew. 
And nevir change hir for a new : 
If gude or faire, of hir hare care» 
For womens banning's wonderons sair. 55 

Balow, &c* 

Baime, sin thy cmel father is gane» 

Thy winsome smiles mann eise my paina; 

My babe and I'll together lire, 

He'll comfort me when cares doe grieve : 40 

My babe and I right saft will ly. 

And quite forgeit man's cruelty. 

Balow, &c. 

Farewell, fareweil, thou falsest youth. 

That evir kist a womans mouth ! 45 

I wish all maides be wamd by mee 

Nevir to trust mans curtesy ; 

For if we doe hot chance to bow, 

They'le use us then they care not how. 

Balow, my babe, ly stil, and sleipe, 50 
It grives me sair to see thee weipe. 
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XIV. 

THE MURDER OF THE KING OF SCOTS. 

The catastrophe of Henrj Stewart, lord Darnlej, 
the unfortunate husband of Mary Queen of Scots, is 
the subject of this ballad. It is here related in that 
partial imperfect manner, in which such an event 
would naturally strike the subjects of another king- 
dom ; of which he was a native. Henry appears to 
have been a vain capricious worthless young man, of 
weak understanding, and dissolute morals. But the 
beauty of his person, and the inexperience of his 
youth, would dispose mankind to treat him with an 
indulgence, which the cruelty of his murder would 
afterwards convert into the most tender pity and re- 

fret : and then imagination would not tail to adorn 
is memory with all those virtues he ought to have 
possessed. This will account for the extravagant 
eloffium bestowed upon him in the first stanza, &c 

Henry lord Darnley was eldest son of the earl of 
Lennox, by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece of 
Henry Ylfl. and daughter of Margaret queen of 
Scotland by the earl of Angus, whom that princess 
married after the death of James IV. — Darnley, who 
had been born and educated in England, was but in 
his 21st year, when he was murdered, Feb. 9, 1567-8. 
This crime was perpetrated by the earl of Bothwell, 
not out of respect to the memory of Riccio, but in 
order to pave the way for his own marriage with the 
queen. 

This ballad (printed, with a few. correct ions, from 
the Editor's folio MS.) seems to have been written 
soon after Mary^s escape into England in 1568, see 
V. 65w — It will be remembered at v. 5, that this prin- 
cess was Queen dowaser of France, having been first 
married to Francis IL who died Dec. 4, 1560. 
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Wok worth, woe worth thee, false ScotliUide ! 

For thou hast ever wrought bj sleight; 
The worthjest prince that ever was bomey 

You hanged under a cloud by night 

The qoeene of France a letter wrote, 5 

And sealed itt with harte and ringe; 
And bade him come Scotlande within. 

And shee wolde marry and crowne him kinge. 

• 

To be a king is a pleasant thing. 

To bee a prince unto a peere : 10 

But you have heard, and soe have I too, 

A man may well buy gold too deare. 

There was an Italyan in that place. 
Was as well beloved as ever was hee. 

Lord David was his name, 15 

Chamberlaine to the queene was hee. 

If the king had risen forth. of his place. 
He wold have sate him downe in the chearey 

And tho itt beseemed him not so well, 
Altho the kinge had beene present there. 30 

Some lords in Scotlande waxed wroth. 
And quarrelled with him for the nonce; 

I shall you tell how it befell. 
Twelve daggers were in him att once. 

Ver. 15. sic MS. 
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When the qneene saw her chamberlaine was slaine. 
For him her faire cheeks shee did weete» 26 

And made a vowe for a yeare and a day 
The king and shee wold not come in one sheete. 

Then some of the lords they waxed wrothe. 
And made their tow all vehementlye ; 30 

For the death of the queenes chamberlaine. 
The king himselfe» how he shall dye. 

With gan-powder they strewed his roome, 
And layd greene rushes in his way : 

For the traitors thought that very night 35 

This worthye king for to betray. 

To bedd the king he made him bowne ; 

To take his rest was his desire ; 
He was noe sooner cast on sleepe» 

But his chamber was on a biasing fire. 40 

Up he lope, and the window brake. 

And hee had thirtye foote to fall ; 
Lord Bodwell kept a privy watch, 

Underneath his castle wall. 

Who have wee here ? lord Bodwell sayd : 45 

Now answer me, that I may know. 
** Ring Henry the eighth my uncle was ; 

For his sweete sake some pitty show." 
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Who have we here ? lord Bodwell sayd. 
Now answer me when I dpe speake. 50 

'^ Ah, lord Bodwell, I know thee well ; 
Some pitty on me I pray thee take.'' 

He pitty thee as much, he sayd. 

And as much favor show to thee. 
As thou didst to the queenes chamberlaine» 55 

That day thou deemedst him to die.* 

Through halls and towers the king they ledd» 
Through towers and castles that were nye. 

Through an arbor into an orchard; 

There on a pearc-tree hanged him hye. 60 

When the governor of Scotland heard 
How that the worthye king was slaine ; 

He persued the queen so bitterlye. 
That in Scotland shee dare not remaine. 

But she is fledd into merry England, 65 

And here her residence hath taine; 

And through the queene of England s grace« 
In England now shee doth remaine. 

* Pronounced after the northern manner dee. 
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XV. 
A SONNET BY Q. ELIZABETH. 

The following lines, if they display no rich vein of 
poetry, are yet so strongly characteristic of their great 
and spirited authoress, tnat the insertion of them will 
be pardoned. They are preserved in Puttenham's 
Arte of English Poesie : a book in which are many sly 
addresses to the aueen's foible of shining as a poet- 
ess. The extraordinary manner in which these verses 
are introduced shows what kind of homage was ex- 
acted from the courtly writers of that age, viz. 

" I fiud,'' says this antiquated critic, ^' none exam- 
^ pie in English metre, so well maintaining this fig- 
'< ure [^Exargasia^ or the Gorgeous, Lat. SocpolUio] 
"as that dittie of her majesties owne making, pass- 
^ ingsweete and harmonicall ; which figure beyng as 
^his very originall name purporteth the most bewti- 
'< full and gorgious of air others, it asketh in reason 
« to be reserved for a last complement, and desciphred 
^by a ladies penne, herselfe beyng the most bewtifuU, 
^or rather bewtie of queenes.* And this was the oc- 
^casion; our soveraisne lady perceiving how the 
^Scottish queenes residence within this realme at so 
" great libertie and ease (as were skarce meete for so 
^< great and dangerous a prysoner^ bred secret fac- 
" tions among her people, and maae many of the no- 
<<bilitie incline to favour her partie: some of them 
<< desirous of innovation in the state: others aspiring 
<< to greater fortunes by her libertie and life: the 

queene our soveraisne ladie, to declare that she was 

nothing ignorant of those secret practizes, though 



« 



* She wu at this time near threc-tcore. 
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^ she had long with great wisdome and pacience dis- 
" sembled it, writeth this dittie most sweete and sen* 
'* tentiousy not hiding from all such aspiring minds 
^ the danger of their ambition and disloyaltie : which 
^afterwards fell out most truly bj th' ezemplarj 
^ chastisement of sundrj persons, who in &Your of 
^'the said Scot« Qu. declining from her majesties 
** sousht to interrupt the quiet of the realme bj many 
^^evilland undutifull practizes." 

This sonnet seems to hare been composed in 1569» 
not long before the D. of Norfolk, the earls of Pem- 
broke and Arundel, the lord Lumle^, Sir Nidu 
Throcmorton, and others, were taken into custody. 
See Hume, Rapin, &c.p— It was originally written m 
long lines or alexandrines, each of which is here di- 
vided into two. 

The present edition is improved by some readings 
adopted from a copy printed in a collection from the 
papers of Sir John Harrington, intituled, Nuoa Air- 
TiquiE, Lond. 1769, 12mo. where the verses are ac- 
companied with a very curious letter, in which this 
sonnet is said to be ^^ of her Highness own inditing.. • . 
" My Lady Willoughby did covertly get it on her 
<* Majesties tablet, and had much hazzard in so do- 
" ing ; for the Queen did find out the thief, and chid 
^'for her spreading evil bruit of her writing such 
<< toyes, when other matters did so occupy her em- 
*^ ployment at this time ; and was fearful of being 
** thought too lightly of for so doing.''*** 

The doubt of future foes 

Exiles my present joy ; 
And wit me warnes to shun such snares, 

As threaten mine annoy. 

Ver. 1, dread, aLed. 
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For falshood now dotb flow, 5 

And subjects faith doth ebbe : 
Which would not be» if reason rulM, 

Or wisdome wove the webbe. 



But clowdes of jojes untried 

Do cloake aspiring mindes ; 19 

Which turn to raine of late repent, 

Bj course of changed windes. 

The toppe of hope supposed 
The roote of ruthe will be ; 
. And frutelesse all their graffed guiles, 15 

As shortly all shall see. 

Then dazeld eyes with pride. 

Which great ambition blindes, 
Shal be unseeld by worthy wights. 

Whose foresight falshood finds. £0 

The daughter of debate,* 

That discord ay dotb sowe, 
Shal reape no gaine where former rule 

Hath taught stil peace to growe. 

Ver. 9. fovea, al. ed. 

* She eyidently means here the Queene of Scots. 
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No forretne banniaht wi^t 

Shall anere in this port ; 
Our realmo it brookes no stnuigers force, 

Let ihem elsewhere resort. 

Our rusty iworde with rest 

Shall first his edge cin[)lov. 
To poll the toppes, that seek such change, 

Or gape for such like joj. 



35 

I 



t|t I cannot help subjoining to the aboTe sonnet 
another distich of Elizabetli's preserved hy Putteo- 



Never thinlce 70U, Fortune can beare the vnj. 
Where Vertue'a force can cause her to obey. 

Tlie alightest effusion of lach a mind dcMiret it- 

tendon. 



I 
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XVI. 

KING OF SCOTS AND ANDREW BROWNE. 

This ballad is a proof of the little intercourse that 
subsisted between the Scots and English, before the 
accession of James I. to the crown of England. The 
tale which is here so circumstantially related dbes 
not appear to have had the least foundation in histo- 
ry, but was probably built upon some confused hear- 
say report of the tumults in Scotland during the mi- 
nority of that prince, and of the conspiracies formed 
by different factions to get possession of his person. 
It should seem from ver. 97 to have been written du- 
ring; the regency, or at least before the death, of the 
earl of Morton, who was condemned and executed 
June 2, 1581 ; when James was in his 15th year. 

The original copy (preserved in the archives of the 
Antiquarian Society, London) is intitled, ^^ A new 
^ Ballad declaring the great treason conspired against 
'^the young king of Scots, and how one Andrew 
^'Browne an English-man, which was the king's 
'^ chamberlaine, prevented the same. To the tune of 
"Milfield, or els to Green-sleeves." At the end is 
subjoined the name of the author, W. Elderton. 
<^ Imprinted at London for Yarathe James, dwelling 
** in Newgate Market, over against Ch. Church," in 
black-letter folio. 

This Elderton, who had been originally an attor- 
ney in the sheriffs courts of Loudon, and afterwards 
(if we may believe Oldys) a comedian, was a face- 
tious fuddling companion^ whose tippling and rhymes 
rendered him famous among his contemporaries. He 
was author of many popular songs and ballads ; and 
probably other pieces in these volumes, besides the 
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following, are of his composing. He is beliered to 
have fallen a victim to his bottle before the jear 
1592. His epitaph has been recorded bj Camden^ 
and translated bj Oldjs. 

Hie situs est sitiens, atque ebrius Eldertonus, 
Quid dico hie situs est ? htc potius sitis est. 

Dead drunk here Elderton doth lie ; 
Dead as he is, he still is dry : 
So of him it maj well be said. 
Here he, but not his thirst, is laid. 

See Stow's Lond. [Guild-hall.] — ^Biogr. Brit. rDaiT- 
TON, by Oldys, Note B.] Ath. Ox.— Camdeirs Re- 
mains. — The Exale-tation of Ale Among Beaumont's 
Poems, 8vo, 1653. 



* Out alas !' what a griefe is this 

That princes subjects cannot be true, 
But still the devill hath some of his. 

Will plaj their parts whatsoever ensue; 
Forgetting what a grievous thing 5 

It is to offend the anointed king ? 

Alas for woe, whj should it be so, 
This makes a sorrowful heigh ho. 

In Scotland is a bonnie kinge. 

As proper a youth as neede to be» 10 

Well given to every happy thing. 

That can be in a kinge to see : 
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Vet th&t unUckie country atill, 
Hath pMple given to craftie will. 
AIab for woe, &c< 

Od 'Whitsun eve it so berelt, 
A poRaet was made to give the king, 

Whereof his ladie nurse hard tell. 
And that it wai a pojsoned thing ; 

8he cryed, and called piteouslie ; 

Now help, or ela the king shall <lie ! 
Alaa for woe, &C. 

One Browne, that was an English man. 
And hard the ladies piteons crye. 

Out with his sword, and bettir*d him than, 
Out of the doures in baste to Hie ; 

But all the doores were made so fast. 

Out of a window he got at last, 
Alaa fur wos, &c. 



He met the bishop coming fast. 
Having the po«set in his haode : 

The sight of Browne made Mm aghast,, 
"Who bad him stuutlj slaie and stand. 

With him were two that ranne awa. 

For feare that Browne would make a fnj> 
Alas for woe, &g. 
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Bishop, quoth Browne, what halt thoa there ? 

Nothing at all, mj friend, sajd he ; 
But a posset to make the king good cheere. 

Is it so ? sayd Browne, that will I see, 40 
First I will have thjself begin. 
Before thou go anj further in ; 

Be it weale or woe, it shall be so» 
This makes a sorrowful heigh ho. 

The bishop sajde, Browne I doo know, 45 

Thou art a joung man poore and bare ; 
Livings on thee I will bestowe : 

Let me go on, take thou no care. 
No, no, quoth Browne, I will not be 
A traitour for all Christiantie : 50 

Happe well or woe, it shall be so. 
Drink now with a sorrowfull, &c. 

The bishop dranke, and bj and by 

His belly burst and he fell downe : 
A just rewarde for his traiterj. 55 

This was a posset indeed, quoth Brown ! 
He serched the bishop, and found the kejes, 
* To come to the kinge when he did please. 
Alas for woe, &c. 
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As soon as the king got word of this, 60 

He humbly fell uppon his knee. 
And prajsed God that he did misse 

To tast of that extremity : 
For that he did perceive and know, 
His clergie would betraj him so : 65 

Alas for woe, &c. 



Alas, he said, unhappie realme, 
Mj father, and grandfather slaine : 

Mj mother banished, O extreame ! 

Unhappy fate, and bitter bayne ! 70 

And now like treason wrought for me. 

What more unhappie realme can be ! 
Alas for woe, &c. 



The king did call his nurse to his grace, 

And gave her twenty poundes a yeere ; 75 
And tnistie Browne too in like case. 

He knighted him with gallant geere : 
And gave him < lands and livings great. 
For dooing such a manly feat. 

As he did showe, to the bishop's woe, 80 
Which made, &c. 



Ver. 67. His fiither was Henry Lord Damlcy. His grand- 
fkther the old Ekrl of Lenox, regent of Scotland, and fatner of 
LordDamley, was murdered at Stirling, Sept. 5, 1571. 
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When all this treason done and paet, 

Tooke not effect of traytery; 
Another treason at the last. 

The J sought against his majestie: ft5 

How thej might make their kinge away, 
Bj a privie banket on a daje. 
Alas for woe, &c. 

* Another time' to sell the king 

Bejonde the seas they had decreede : 90 
Three noble Earles heard of this thing. 
And did prevent the same with speede. 
For a letter came, with such a charme. 
That thej should doo their king no harme: 
For further woe, if they did soe, 95 

Would make a sorrowful heigh hoe. 

The Earle Mourton told the Douglas then, 
Take heede you do not offend the king; 
But shew yourselves like honest men 

Obediently in e^erj thing: 100 

For his godmother* will not see 
Her noble childe misus'd to be 
With any woe ; for if it be so, 
She will make, &c. 

* Queen Elizabeth. 
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Qod gnuint all subjects maj be traei 105 

In England, Scotland, every where : 
That no such daunger may ensue, 

To put the prince or state in feare : 
That God the highest king may see 
Obedience as it ought to be, 110 

In wealth or woe, God graunt it be so 
To avoide the sorrowful heigh ho. 
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XVII. 



THE BONNY EARL OF MURRAY. 



A SCOTTISH SONG. * 

In December 1591, Francis Stewart, Earl of Both- 
well, had made an attempt to seize on the person of 
his sovereign James VI, but being disappointed, had 
retired towards the north. The king unadvisedly 
gave a commission to George Gordon Earl of Hant- 
ley, to pursue Bothwell and his followers with fire 
and sword. Huntley, under cover of executing that 
commission, took occasion to revenge a private quar- 
rel he had ao;ainst James Stewart Earl of Murray, a 
relation of Both well's. In the night of Feb. 7, 1592, 
he beset Murray's house, burnt it to the ground, and 
slew Murray himself; a young nobleman of the most 
promising virtues, and the very darling of the people. 
See Robertson's History. 

The present Lord Murray hath now in his posses- 
sion a picture of his ancestor naked and covered with 
wounds, which had been carried about, according to 
the custom of that age, in order to inflame the popu- 
lace to revenge his death. If this picture did not nat- 
ter, he well deserved the name of the bonny earl, for 
he is there represented as a tall and comely person- 
age. It is a tradition in the family, that Gordon of 
Bucky gave him a wound in the face: Murray half 
expiring, said, ** You hae spilt abetter face than your 
" awin." Upon this, Bucky, pointing his dagger at 
Huntley's breast, swore, " You shall be as deep as I;" 
and forced him to pierce the poor defenceless body. 
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King James, who took no care to punish the mur- 
derers, is said bj some to have privately countenanced 
and abetted them, being stimulated bj jealousy for 
some indiscreet praises which his Queen had too la- 
vishly bestowed on this unfortunate youth. See the 
preface to the next ballad. See also Mr. Walpole's 
Catalogue of Royal Authors, vol. I. p. 42. 



Ye highlands, and ye lawlands, 

Oh ! quhair hae ye been ? 
They hae slaine the Earl of Murray, 

And hae laid him on the green. 

Now wae be to thee, Huntley ! 5 

And quhairfore did you sae ! 
I bade you bring him wi' you, 

But forbade you bim to slay. 

He was a braw gallant. 

And be rid at the ring ; 10 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Ob ! he might hae been a king. 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he playd at the ba' ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray 15 

Was the flower among them a'. 

VOL. II. 31 
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He wu « braw gtlUnt, 
Aad be pUyd at the glave ; 

And the baonj Earl of Horraj', 
Oh t he waa the Queenea luve. 

Oh ! lang will his ladj 

Luke owre the castle downe,* 
Ere she see the Earl of Murraj 

Cnpi MundiDg throw the tone. 
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YOUNG WATERS. 



A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 



It has been suggested to the Editor, that this bal- 
lad covertly alluoes tothe indiscreet partiality, which 
Queen Anne of Denmark is said to have shown for 
the BONNY Earl of Murray ; and which is supposed 
' to have influenced the fate of that unhappy noble- 
man. Let the Reader judge for himself. 

The following account of the murder is given by 
a contemporary writer, and a person of credit, Sir 
James Balfour, knight, Lyon King of Arms, whose 
MS. of the Annals of Scotland is in the Advocate's 
library at Edinburgh. 

" The seventh of Febry, this zeire, 1592, the Earle 
** of Murray was cruelly murthered by the Earle of 
•* Huntley at his house in Dunibrissel in Fyffe-shyre, 
^ and with him Dunbar, sheriffe of Murray. It was 
^ given out and publickly talkt, that the Earle of 
^ Huntley was only the instrument of perpetrating 
'^this facte, to satisfie the King's jealousie of Murray, 
** quhum the Queene, more rasnely than wisely, some 
^ few days before had commendit in the King's hear- 
^ ing, with too many epithets of a proper and gallant 
^ man. The reasons of these surmises proceedit from 
«< a proclamatione of the Kings, the 13 of Marche fol- 
^ lowing ; inhibiteine the zoung Earle of Murray to 
^* persue the Earle of Huntley, tor his father's slaugh- 
•* ter, in respect he being wardeit [imprisoned] in the 
^' castell of Blacknesse for the same murther, was 
^ willing to abide atryalU averring that he had done 
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"noAiDg but by the King^i majesties commisaione ; 
** and was neither airt nor part id the mtirtber."* 
The following ballad is here givea from & copj 

K'nted not lon^ Mnce at Glasgow, in one sheet Sro. 
e world was indebted for its pu blication to the \wij 
Jean Hume, sister to the Earl of Hume, who died at 
Gibraltar. 



About Zole, quhen the wind blew cvle. 

And the round tables began, 
A' ! there is cum to our kings court 

Monj a well-farourd man. 

The queen luikt owre the castle wa, 

Beheld baith dale and down, 
And then she saw zoung Waters 

Cum riding to the town. 

His footmen they did rin before. 

His horsemen rade behind, 
Ane mantel of tlie burning gowd 

Did keip him frae the wind. 

Qowden graith'd his horse before 

And siller shod behind, 
The horse zong Waters rade upon 

Was fleeter than the wind. 

* Thii extract is copied from the Criticid Review. 
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Bat than spake a wjlie lord, 

Unto the queen said he, 
O tell me qaha's the fairest face 

Rides in the company. 20 

I've sene lord, and I've sene laird, 

And knights of high degree ; 
Bot a fairer face than zoung Waters 

Mine eyne did never see. 

Out then spack the jealous king, it5 

(And an angry man was he) 
O, if he had been twice as fair, 

Zotf micht have excepted me. 

Zou're neither laird nor lord, she says, 

Bot the king that wears the crown ; 50 

Theris not a knight in fair Scotland 
Bot to thee maun bow down. 

For a' that she could do or say, 

Appeasd he wad nae bee ; 
Bot for the words which she had said 35 

Zoung Waters he maun dee. 

They hae taen zoung Waters, and 

Put fetters to his feet ; 
They hae taen zoung Waters, and^ 

Thrown him in dungeon deep. 40 
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Aft I have ridden thro' Stirling town 
in the wind both and the weit; 

Bot I neir rade thro' Stirling town 
Wi fetters at my feet. 



Aft have I ridden thro' Stirling town 
In the wind both and the rain ; 

Bot I neir rade thro' Stirling town 
Neir to return again. 

They hae taen to the heiding-hill * 
His zoung son in his craddle» 

And they hae taen to the heiding-hill, 
His horse both and his saddle. 



45 



50 



They hae taen to the heiding-hiU 

His lady fair to see. 
And for the words the Queen had spoke 

Zoung Waters he did dee. 



55 



* Heidmg'hill; i.e. headings [beheadin|[^1 lull. The plice 
of execution was anciently an artificial hillock. 
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XIX. 



MARY AMBREE. 



In the year 1584, the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of Alexander Famese prince of Parma, began 
to gain ^reat advantages in Flandern and Brabant, hj 
recovenng manj strong holds and cities from the 
Hollanders, as Ghent, fcalled then bj the English 
Gaunt,) Antwerp, Mechlin, &c. See Stow's Annals, 
p. 711. Some attempt made with the assistance of 
English volunteers to retrieve the former of those 
places probably gave occasion to this ballad. I can 
Bnd no mention of our heroine in history, but the fol- 
lowing rhymes rendered her famous amone our poets. 
Ben Jonson often mentions her, and calls any re- 
markable virago by her name. See his Epiccene, first 
acted in 1609, Act 4, sc. 2. His Tale of a Tub, Act 
1, sc. 4. And his masque intitled the Fortunate Isles, 
1626, where he quotes the very words of the ballad, 

Mary Ambree, 

?Vho marched so free 
o the siege of Graunt, 
And death could not daunt, 
As the ballad doth vaunt) 
"Were a braver wight, &c. 

She is also mentioned in Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
Act 5, stibfintm, 

" ■ My large gentlewoman, my Mart Am- 
^ BRKE, had I but seen into you, you should have had 
*^ another bedfellow."- 
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It is likewise evident that she is the virago intend- 
ed bj Butler in Hudibras (P* 1. c 3, v. 365.) bj her 
being coupled with Joan cPArCy the celebrated Pu- 

A bold virago stout and tall • 

As Joan of France, or English MalL 

This ballad is printed from a black-letter copy in 
the Pepjs Collection, improved fram the Editor's 
folio MS. and bj conjecture. The full title is, ^ Hie 
^ valorous acts performed at Gaunt bj the brave bon- 
'^nie lass Marv Ambree, who in revenge of her lov- 
** ers death did plaj her part most gallantl j. The 
'' tune is, The blind b^;gar, &c. 

Whkn captaines couragious, whom death cold not 

daunte, 
Did march to the siege of the cittj of Gaunt, 
They mustred their souldiers by two and by three, 
And the formost in battle was Mary Ambree. 

When brave Sir John Major* was slaine in her sight, 5 
"Who was her true lover, her joy, and delight. 
Because he was slaine most treacherouslie. 
Then vowd to revenge him Mary Ambree. 

She clothed herselfe from the top to the toe 
In buffe of the bravest, most seemelye to showe; 10 
A faire shirt of malet then slipped on shee ; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 



• So MS. Serjeant Mttf or in PC. 

t A peculiar kind of armour, composed of small rings of iron* 
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A helmett of proofe shee strait did provide, 
A strong arminge sword shee girt bj her side. 
On her hand a goodly faire gauntlett put shee ; 15 
Was not this a brave bonnj lass, Mary Ambree ? 

Then tooke shee her sworde and her targett in hand 
Bidding all such, as wold, bee of her band ; 
To wayte on her person came thousand and three : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree P £0 

• 

My soldiers, she saith, soe valiant and bold. 

No we folio we your captaine, whom you doe beholde ; 

Still formost in battel myself will I bee : 

Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 

Then cryed out her souldiers, and loude they did say, 
Soe well thou becomest this gallant array, 26 

Thy harte and thy weapons soe well do agree. 
There was none ever like Mary Ambree. 

Shee cheared her souldiers, that foughten for life. 
With ancyent and standard, with drum and with fife,dO 
With brave clanging trumpetts, that sounded so free; 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 



and worn under the clothes. It is mentioned by Spencer, who 
speaks of the Irish Gallowrkss or Foot-soldier as ** armed in a 
long Shirt of Ifayl.'* (Yiew of the SUte of Ireland.) 
VOL. II. 32 
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Before I will see the wont of you ill 

To come into clanger of death, or of thraU, 

This hand and this life I will venture so free : 55 

Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ^ 

Shee led upp her souldiers in battiule amy» 
Gainst three times thejr number by breake of thedaye; 
Seven howers in skirmish continued shee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 40 

She filled the skyes with the smoke of her shottf 
And her enem yes bodyes with bullets soe hoot ; 
For one of her owne men a score killed shee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse^ Mary Ambree P 

And when her false gunner, to spoyle her intent, 45 
Away all her pellets and powder had sent. 
Straight with her keen weapon shee slasht him in three: 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 

Being falselye betrayed for lucre of hyre. 
At length she was forced to make a retyre ; 50 

Then her souldiers into a strong castle drew shee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 

Her foes they besett her on everye side, 

As thinking close siege shee cold never abide ; 

To beate down the walles they all did decree : 55 

But stoutlye defiyd them brave Mary Ambree. 
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Then tooke shee her sword and her targett in hand. 
And mounting the walls all undaunted did stand, 
There daring their captaines to match any three-: 
O what a brave capt&ine was Mary Ambree ! • 60 

Now saye, English captaine, what woldest thou give 
To ransome thy solfe, which else must not live ? 
Come yield thy selfequicklye, or slaine thou must bee. 
Then smiled sweetlye brave Mary Ambree. 

Ye captaines couragious, of valour so bold, 65 

Whom thinke you before you now you doe behold P 
A knight, sir, of England, and captaine soe free. 
Who shortelye with us a prisoner must bee. 

No captaine of England ; behold in your sight 
Two brests in my bosome, and therfore no knight : 70 
Noe knight, sirs, of England, nor captaine you see. 
But a poor simple lass, called Mary Ambree. 

But art thou a woman, as thou dost declare, 
Whose valor hath proved so undaunted in warrie ? 
If England doth yield such brave lasses as thee, 75 
Full well may they conquer, faire Mary Ambree. 

The prince of Great Parma heard of her renowne 
Who long had advanced for Englands faire crowne ; 
Hee woed her and sued her his mistress to bee, 
And offerd rich presents to Mary Ambree. 80 
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Bot this virtuous mKyden deapited them all, 
lie aere tell my hononr-fbr parple nar p«ll i 
A majdeo of Engiuid> sir, nerer will bee 
The whora of a monarcka, qaoth Uarj AnbrM. 

ThentoherowneconntrydieebackedidretanK, U 
Still faoldiDg the foes of faire Eogland in Konu t 
Tberfore English captaioes of citmj degree 
Sing forth the brave valours of Marj' Alnbra*.- 
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BRAVE LORD WILLOUOHBET, 



Peregrine Bertie lord ^ Will oushbj of Eresbj had, 
ID the year 1586, distinguished himself at the siege 
of Zutphen, in the Low Countries. He was the year 
after made ^neral of theEnglish forces in the United 
Provinces, in room of the earl of Leicester, who was 
recalled. This gave him an opportunity of signaliz- 
ing his courage and military sKili in several actions 
against the Spaniards. One of these, ereatly exag- 
gerated by popular report, is probably tne subject of 
uiis old ballad, which, on account of its flattering 
encomiums on JSnglish valour, hath always been a fa- 
vourite with the people. 

** My lord Willoughbie (says a contemporary wri- 
^ter) was one of the queenes best swordsmen : . . . . 

^ he was a great master of the art military I 

^ have heard it spoken, that had he not sliehted the 
*' court, but applied himself to the queene, ne might 
^ have enjoyed a plentifull portion of her grace ; and 
^ it was his saying, and it did him no good, that he 
« was none of the Rkptilia ; intimating, that he could 
" not creepe on the ground, and that the court was 
<< not his element ; tor indeed, as he was a great soul- 
'< dier, so he was of suitable magnanimitie, and could 
"not brooke the obsequiousnesse and assiduitie of 
*< the court." (Naunton.) 

Lord Willoughbie died in 1601. — Both Norrisand 
Turner were famous among the military men of that 

The subject of this ballad (which is printed from 
|tn old black-letter copy, with some conjectural 
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emendatioiu,) maj posublj receive illnstntioB fram 
wh&t Chapuam mjs in the Dediut. to his vereion oi 
Homer'a Frogs and Mice, concerning the brave and 
memorable Rietreat of Sir John Noma, with onlj 
1000 men, through the whole Spanish armj, nnder 
the duke of Panna, for three miles together. 



Tax fifteenth da; of Jul;, 

With glistering spear and iludd, 
A ftmous fight in Flanders 

Was fooghten in the field : 
The most coura^ous officers 

Were English captaina three ; 
But the bravest man in battel 

Was brtTe lord Willoughb^y. 

The next was captain Norris, 

A valiant roan was hee : 
The other captdn Tnmer, 

From field would never flee. 
With fifteen hundred fighting men, 

Alaa ! there were no more. 
They fought with fourteen thousand thenj 

Upon the bloody shore. 

Stand to it noble pikemeo, 

And look jou round about : 
And shoot you right you bow-meo. 

And we will keep them out : 
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You musquet and callhrer men, 

Do you proTe true to me, 
I'le be the formost man in fight, 

Sajs brave lord Willoughb^j. 

And then the bloodj enemj 25 

Thej fiercely did assail, 
And fought it out most furiously, 

Not doubting to prevail : 
The wounded men on both sides fell 

Most pitious for to see, 30 

Yet nothing could the courage quell 

Of brave lord Willoughb^y. 

For seven hours to all mens view 

This fight endured sore. 
Until our men so feeble grew 55 

That they could fight no more ; 
And then upon dead horses 

Full savourly they eat. 
And drank the puddle water. 

They could no better get* 40 

When they had fed so freely. 

They kneeled on the ground. 
And praised Grod devoutly 

For the favour they had found ; 




And bmtiiig ap flwir colaiini. 
The fight thcj did renew, 

And tarning tow'rdt the Spuuird, 
A thootud mora thej ilew. 

The sharp steel'|Mwnted ■rrowg. 

And ballets thick did fljj 
Then did onr vnlisnt K^diers 

Chu^ on most fnrionsl j ; 
Which msde the Spaniards wnTeft 

The^ thought it beat to flee. 
Thej fev'd the stout behariour 

or brave lord Willongfabdr- 



Then quoth the Spanish genei^, 

Come let as march atray, 
I Tear we shall be spoiled all 

If here we longer stay; 
For yonder comes lord WiUongjdiej 

With conrage fierce and fell, 
He will not give one inch of way 

For all the denls in hell. 

And then the fearful enemy 
Was quickly put to flighty 

Onr men persued couragiously. 
And caught their forces quite ; 
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But at last the j ga^e a shout. 

Which ecchoed through the sky, 70 

God, and St. George for England ! 

The conquerers did cry. 



This news was brought to England 

With all the speed might be, 
And soon our gracious queen was iold 75 

Of this same victory. 
O this is brave lord Willoughbey, 

My love that ever won, 
Of all the lords of honour 

^Tis he great deeds hath done. 80 

To the souldiers that were maimed. 

And wounded in the fray» 
The queen allowed a pension 

Of fifteen pence a day; 
And from all costs and charges 85 

She quit and set them free : 
And this she did all for the sake 

Of brave lord Willoughbey. 

Then courage, noble Englishmen, 

And never be dismaid ; 90 

If that we be but one to ten, 
We will not be afraid 
VOL* u* 33 
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To fight with foraigD enemieSy 
And set our nation free. 

And thus I end the blood j iiout 
or bniTe lord WUloogUM^. 



95 
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XXI. 

VICTORIOUS MEN OF EARTH. 

This little moral sonnet bath such a pointed ap- 
plication to the heroes of the foreeoine and following 
oallads, that I cannot help placing it here, thou^ 
tiie date of its composition is of a much later peric^. 
It is extracted from ^^ Cupid and Death, a masque 
^bj J. 8. [James Shirley] presented Mar. 26« 1653. 
London, printed 1653," 4to. 

VioTOKious men of earth, no more 
Proclaim bow wide jour empires are ; 

Though jou binde in every shore, 
And your triumphs reach as far 

As night or day ; 5 

Yet you proud monarchs must obey. 

And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 

Death calls yee to the croud of common men. 

DeTouring famine, plague, and war. 

Each able to undo mankind, 10 

Death's servile emissaries are : 

Nor to these alone confin'd. 

He hath at will 

More quaint and subtle wayes to kill ; 
A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 15 

Shall have the canning skill to break a heart 
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THE WINNING OF CALEB. 

The subject of this ballad is the taking of the city 
of Cadiz J (called bj our sailors corrupUy Caki) oa 
June 21, 1596, in a descent made on the coast of 
Spain, under tiie command of the Lord Howard ad- 
miral, and the earl of Essex general. 

The Yalour of Essex was not more distinguished 
on this occasion than his generosity : the town was 
carried sword in hand, but he stopt the slaughter as 
soon as possible, and treated his prisoners with the 
greatest humanity, and even affability and kindness. 
The English made a rich plunder in the city, but 
missed of a much richer, by the resolution which the 
Duke of Medina the Spanish admiral took, of setting 
fire to the ships, in order to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy. It was computed, that the 
loss which the Spaniards sustained from this enter- 
prize, amounted to twenty millions of ducats* See 
Hume's History. 

The Earl of Essex knighted on this occasion not 
fewer than sixty persons, which gave rise to the fol- 
lowing sarcasm : 

A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the North country; 

But a yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 
Will buy them out all three. 

The ballad is printed, with some corrections, from 
the Edit, folio MS. and seems to have been composed 
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hj some person, who was concerned in the expedi- 
tion. Most of the circumstances related in it will be 
found supported bj history. 

Lowo the proud Spaniards had vaunted to conquer us, 

Threatning our country with fjer and sword ; 
Often preparing their navj most sumptuous 
With as great plenty as Spain could afford. 
Dub a dub, dubadub, thus strike their drums : 5 
Tantara, tantara, the Englishman comes. 

To the seas presentlye went our lord admiral, 
With knights couragious and captains full good ; 

The brave Earl of Essex, a prosperous general, 
With him prepared to pass the salt flood. 10 

Dub a dub, &c. 

At Plymouth speedilye, took they ship valiantlye, 

Braver ships never were seen under sayle. 
With their fair colours spread, and streamers ore 
their head, 
Now bragging Spaniards, take heed of yourtayle. 15 
Dub a dub, &c. 

Unto Cales cunninglye, came we most speedilye, 
Where the kinges navy securelye did ryde ; 

Being upon their backs, piercing their butts of sacks. 
Ere any Spaniards our coming descryde. 20 

Dub a dub, &c. 
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Great was the crying, the rvniiiiig and fjiini^ 
Which fit that season was made in that place; 

The beacons were fyred, as need then required ; 
To hyde their great treasure they had little space. 25 
Dub a duby &c. 

There you might see their ships, how they were fyred 

And how their men drowned themseWes in the sea ; 

There might you hear them cry^ wayle and weep pi- 

teously. 

When they saw no shift to scape thence away. 90 

Dub a dub, &c. 

The great St. Phillip, the pryde of the Spaniards 
Was burnt to the bottom, and sunk in the sea; 

But the St. Andrew, and eke the St. Matthew, 
Wee took in fight raanfullye and brought away. 35 
Dub a dub, &c. 

The Earl of Essex most valiant and hardye. 

With horsemen and footmen marched up to the 

town ; [ed, 

The Spanyards, which saw tliem, were greatly e alaita- 

Did fly for their savegard, and durst not come 

down. 40 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Now, quoth the noble Earl, courage my soldiers all. 
Fight and be valiant, the spoil you shall have; 

And be well rewarded all from the great to the small ; 
But looke tliat the women and children you save. 45 
Dub a dub, &c. 
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. ne Spaniards at that sight, thinking it vain to fight, 
Hung app flags of truce and yielded the towne; 
Wee marched in presentlye, decking the walls on hye. 
With English colours which purchased renowne. 50 
Dub a dub, &c. 

Entering the houses then, of the most richest men. 
For gold and treasure we searched eche day ; 

la some places we did find, pyes baking left behind, 
Meate at fire rosting, and folkes run away. 55 
Dub a dub, &c. 

Full of rich merchandize, every shop catched our eyes. 

Damasks and sattens and velvets full fayre; [swords; 

Whkh soldiers ra^sur'd out by the length of their 

Of all commodities eche had a share. 60 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Thus Cales was taken, and our brave general 
MarchM to the market-place, where he did stand : 

There many prisoners fell to our several shares, . 
if any crav'd mercye, and mercye they fannd. 65 
Dub a dub, &c. 

When our brave General saw they delayed all, 

And wold not ransome their towne as they said. 
With their fair wanscots, their presses and bedsteds, 
Their joint-stools and tables a fire we made; 70 
And when the town burned all in flame. 
With tara» tantara, away wee all came. 
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THE SPANISH LADY'S LOVE. 

This beautiful old ballad most probablj took its rise 
from one of these descents made on the Spanish couts 
in the time of aueen Elizabeth ; and in all likelihood 
from that which is celebrated in the foreeoine ballad. 

It was a tradition in the West of Englan<^ that the 
person admired bj the Spanish ladj was a gentleman 
of the Popham family, and that her pictare* with the 
pearl necielace mentioned in the ballad, was not many 
years ago preserved at Littlecot, near Hnngerforo, 
Wilts, the seat of that respectable family. 

Another tradition hath pointed out Sir Richard Le- 
vison, of Trentham, in Staffordshire, as the subject 
of this ballad ; who married Margaret daughter of 
Charles Earl of Nottingham ; and was eminently 
distinguished as a naval officer and commander in all 
the expeditions against the Spaniards in the latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, particularly in that 
to Cadiz in 1596, when he was aged 27. He died in 
1605, and has a monument, with his effigy in brass, 
in Wolverhampton church. 

It is printed from an ancient black-letter copy, 
corrected in part by the Editor's folio MS. 

Will you hear a Spanish lady. 

How shee wooed an English man P 
Garments gay as rich as may be 

Decked with jewels she had on. 
Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 5 

And by birth and parentage of high degree. 
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As his prisoner there he kept her, 

In his hands her life did Ije ; 
Cupid's bands did tye them faster 

By the liking of an eye. 10 

In his courteous company was all her joy, 
To favour him in any thing she was not coy. 

But at last there came commandment 

For to set the ladies free, 
With their jewels still adorned, 15 

None to do them injury. 
Then said this lady mild, Full woe is me; 
O let me still sustain this kind captivity ! 

Gallant captain, shew some pity 

To a ladye in distresse ; SO 

Leave me not within this city. 

For to dye in heavinesse : 
Thou hast set this present day my body free. 
But my heart in prison still remains with thee* 

^ How should'st thou, fair lady, love me, 25 

Whom thou knowst thy country's foe ? 

Thy fair wordes make me suspect thee: 
Serpents lie where flowers grow." 

All the harm I wishe to thee, most courteous knight, 

God grant the same upon my head may fully light SO 
Tou u« SS 
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Blessed be the time and season* 

That you came on Spanish ground ; 
If our foes you may be termed, 

Gentle foes we have you found: 
With our city, you have won our hearts eche one» 35 
Then to your country bear away, that is your owne. 

<< Rest you still, most gallant lady ; 

Rest you still, and weep no more ; 
Of fair lovers there is plenty, 

Spain doth yield a wonderous store." 40 

Spaniards fraught with jealousy we often find, 
But Englishmen through all the world are counted 
kind. 

Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 

You alone enjoy my heart ; 
I am lovely, young, and tender, 45 

Love is likewise my desert : 
Still to serve thee day and night my mind is prest; 
The >tife of every Englishman is counted blest. 

* 
<< It wold be a shame, fair lady. 

For to bear a woman hence ; 50 

English soldiers never carry 

Any such without offence." 
I'll quickly change myself, if it be so. 
And like a page lie follow thee, where'er thou go. 
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^ I have neither gold nor silver 55 

To maintain thee in this case, 
And to travel is great charges, 

As you know in everj place." 
My chains and jewels every one shal be thy own, 59 
And eke five hundred* pounds in gold that lies un- 
known. . 

'^ On the seas are many dangers, 

Many storms do there arise. 
Which wil be to ladies dreadful. 

And force tears from watery eyes." 
Well in troth I shall endure extremity, 65 

For I could find in heart to lose my life for thee. 

*< Courteous ladye, leave this fancy. 
Here comes all that breeds the strife ; 

I in England have already 

A sweet woman to my wife : 70 

I will not falsify my vow for gold nor gain, 

Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in Spain." 

O how happy is that woman 

That enjoys so true a friend ! 
Many happy days God send her; 75 

Of my suit I make an end : 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 
Which did from love and true affection first com- 
mence. 

• So the MS.— 10,0001. PC. Ver. 65. Well in worth. MS. 
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Commend me to thy lovely Udj, 

Bear to her this chun of gold ; 80 

And these bracelets Tor a token ; 

Orieviog that I was so bold : 
AU my jewels in like sort take thon with thee, 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me. 

I will spend my days in prayer, 85 

Love and all her laws defye ; 
In a nunnery will I shroud mee 

Far from any companye : 
But ere my prayers have an end, be sure of this. 
To pray for thee and for thy love I will not mias. 90 

Thus farewell, most gallant captain ! 

Farewell too my heart's content ! 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 

Though to thee my love was bent: 
Joy and true prosperity goe still with thee ! 95 

" The like fall ever to thy share, most fair tadie.** 

Ver. 86. So the folio MS. Other editloni read kit ItHM- 
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XXIV. 
ARGENTILE AND CURAN, 

— - Is extracted from an ancient historical poem in 
XIII. Books, intitled, Albion's England, by Wil- 
liam Warner: "An author (says a former editor) 
** only unhappy in the choice of his subject, and meas- 
** ure of his verse. His poem is an epitome of the 
" British history, and written with great learning, 
sense, and spirit ; in some places fine to an extra- 
ordinary degree, as I think will eminently appear 
*< in the ensuing episode [of Argentile and Curan,] 
^ -—a tale full of beautiful incidents in the romantic 
^ taste, extremely affecting, rich in ornament, won- 
'^derfully various in style ; and in short, one of the 
^most beautiful pastorals I ever met with." [Muses 
library, 1738. 8vo.] To his merit nothing can be ob- 
jected, unless perhaps an affected quaintness in some 
of his expressions, and an indelicacy in some of his 
pastoral images. 

Warner is said, by A. Wood,* to have been a 
Warwickshire man, and tohave been educated in Ox- 
ford, at Magdalene-hall : as also in the latter part of 
his life to have been retained in the service of Hen- 
ry Cary Lord Hunsdon, to whom he dedicates his 
poem. However that may have been, new light is 
thrown upon his history, and the time and manner of 
bis death are now ascertained, by the following ex- 
tract from the parish register book of Am well, in 
Hertfordshire ; which was obligingly communicated 
to the editor by Mr. Hoolb, the very ingenious trans- 
lator of TasBo, &c. 

[1608—1609.] *• Master William Warner, a man 

* Athen. Oxen. 
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^ of good yeares and of honest reputation ; bj hit pra- 
'^ fession an Attarnje of the Common Pleas ; author 
^of Albions England, dijnge suddenly in the night 
^ in his bedde, without any former com playnt or sick- 
** nesse, on thursday nieht beeinee the 9th daye of 
^ March; was buried the satturday following, and 
^ lyeth in the church at the'comer under the stone 
«of Walter Ffader." Signed Tho. Hassall Vicarius. 
Thougti now Warner is so seldom mentioned, his 
contemporaries ranked him on a level with Spenser, 
and called them the Homer and Virgil of their age.* 
But Warner rather resembled Ovid, whose Metamor- 
phosis he seems to have taken for his model, having 
deduced a perpetual poem from the deluge down to 
the fera of Elizabeth, full of lively digressions and 
entertaining episodes. And though he is sometimes 
harsh, affected, and obscure, he often displays a most 
charming; and pathetic simplicity : as where he de- 
scribes Eleanor's harsh treatment of Rosamond : 

With that she dasht her on the lippes 

So dyed double red: 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow. 

Soft were those lippes that bled. 

The edition of Alrion's England here followed 
was printed in 4to, 160S; said in the title-pai^ to 
have been ^ first penned and published by William 
•* Warner, and now revised and newly enlarged by 
** the same author." The story of Argentile and 
CuRAN is, I believe, the poet's own invention ; it is 
not mentioned in any of our chronicles. It was, how- 
ever, so much admired, that not many years after he 
published it, came out a larger poem on the same 
subject in stanzas of six lines, intitled, ^The most 
** pleasant and delightful historie of Curan a prince 
^^of Danske, and the fayre princesse Argentile, 

* A then. Oxen. 
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^ dauriiter and hejre to Adelbright, Bometime king 
•*of NorthumberlaDd, &c. by William Webster, 
*< London 1617»" in 8 sheets 4to. An indifTerent pa- 
raphrase of the following poera. — This episode of 
Warner's has also been altered into the common Bal- 
lad, " of the two young Princes on Salisbury Plain," 
vhich is chiefly composed of Warner's lines, with a 
few contractions and interpolations, but all greatly 
for the worse. See the collection of Historical Bal- 
lads, 1727, S vols. ISmo. 

Though here subdivided into stanzas, Warner's 
metre is the old-fashioned alexandrine of 14 sylla- 
bles. The reader therefore must not expect to find 
the close of the stanzas consulted in the pauses. 

The Bruton's ' being' departed hence 

Seaven kingdoms here begonne. 
Where diversly in divers broyles 

The Saxons lost and wonne. 

King Edel and Icing Adelbright 5 

In Diria jointly raigne ; 
In loyal concorde during life 

These kingly friends remaine. 

When Adelbright should leave his life, 

To Edel thus He sayes ; 10 

By those same bondes of happie love. 
That held us friendes alwaies ; 

By our by -parted crowne, of which 

The moyetie is mine ; 
By God, to whom my soule must passe, 15 

And so in time may thine ; 
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I pny thee, n«f I cdnjure th«e. 
To nourish, as thine owne, 

Thf niece, mj daughter ArgentUe* 
Till she to age be growne ; 

Aotl then, as thou receirest iti 
Resigne to her my throne. 

A promise had for his bequest, 

The tesUt&r he dies ; 
But all that Edel nndertooke. 

He afterwards denies. 

Vet well he ' fosters for* a time 
The darosell that was growae 

The fairest lady under heaven ; 
Whose beautie being knowne, 

A many princes seelie her love ; 

But none might her obfaine ; 
Forgrippell Kdel to himselfe 

Her kingtlome sought to gaine ; 
And for that cause from sight of such 

He did his ward restraine. 

By chance one Curan, sonne unto 
A prince in DatiHke, did see 

The maid, with whom he fell in lore* 
As much as man mij^t bee. 
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Unhappie youth, what should he doe ? 

His saint was kept in mewe ; 
Nor he, nor any noble-man 

Admitted to her vewe. 

One while in melancholy fits 45 

He pines himselfe awaye ; 
Anon he thought by force of arms 

To win her if he maye : 

And still against the kings restraint 

Did secretly invay. 50 

At length the high controller Love, 
Whom none may disobay, 

Imbased him from lordlines 

Into a kitchen drudge, 
That so at least of life or death 55 

She might become his judge. 

■ • 

Accesse so had .to see and speake, 

He did his love bewray, 
And tells his birth : her answer was. 

She husbandles would stay. 60 

Meane while the king did beate his braines, 

His booty to atchieve. 
Nor caring what became of her, 

So he by her might. thrive; 
VOL. n. 35 
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At last his resolution was 65 

Some pessant should her wive. 

And (which was working to his wish) 

He did observe with joye 
How Caran, whom he thought a drudge* 

Scapt manj an amorous toye.* 70 

The king, perceiving such his veine. 

Promotes his vassal still, 
Lest that the basenesse of the man 

Should lett, perhaps, his will. 

Assured therefore of his love, 75 

But nut suspecting who 
The lover was, the king himselfe 

In his behalf did woe. 

The lady resolute from love, 

Unkindly takes that he 80 

Should barre the noble, and unto 

So base a match agree : • 

And therefore shifting out of doores. 

Departed thence by stealth ; 
Preferring povertie before 85 

A dangerous life in wealth. 

* The construction is, ** How that many an ainoroustoy, or 
foolery of love, 'scaped Curan;" i. e. escaped from him, being 
off his guard. 
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When Curan heard of her escape. 

The anguish in his hart 
Was more than much, and after her 

From court he did depart ; 90 

Forgetfull of himselfe, his birth. 

His country, friends, and all, 
And only minding (whom he mist) 

The foundresse of his thrall. 

Nor meanes he after to frequent 95 

Or court, or stately townes. 
But solitarily to live 
Amongst the country grownes. 

A brace of years he lived thus. 

Well pleased so to live, 100 

And shepherd -like to feed a flocke 

Himselfe did wholly give. 

So wasting, love, by worke, and want. 

Grew almost to the waine : 
But then began a second love, 105 

The worser of the twaine. 

A country wench, a neatherds maid, 

Where Curan kept his sheepe. 
Did feed her drove : and now on her 

Was all the shepherds keepe. 110 
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He borrowed on the working daiea 

His hoi J russets oft. 
And of the bacon's fat, to make 

His startops blacke and soft. 

And least his tarbox should offend, 115 

He left it at the folde : 
Sweete growte, or whig, his bottle had. 

As much as it might holde. 

A sheeve of bread as browne as nut, 
And cheese as white as snow, 120 

And wildings, or the seasons fruit 
He did in scrip bestow. 

And whilst his pj-bald curre did sleepe, 

And sheep-hooke laj him bj. 
On hollow quilles of oten straw 1£5 

He piped melody. 

But when he spjed her his saint. 

He wip'd his greasie shooes, 
And clear'd the drivell from his beard. 

And thus the shepheard wooes. 130 

'* I have, sweet wench, a peece of cheese, 

'^ As good as touth may chawe, 
^ And bread and wildings souling well, 

(And therewithall did drawe 

Ver. 112. i. e. holy-day Russets. 
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His lardrie)and in ^yeaning' see 135 

" Yon crampling ewe, quoth he, 
*' Did twinne this fall, and twin shouldst thou, 

•* If 1 might tup with thee. 

« Thou art too elvish, faith thou art, 
^ Too elvish and too coy : 140 

" Am I, pray thee, beggarly, 
'* That such a flocke enjoy ? 

*^ I wis I am not : yet that thou 

^< Doest hold me in disdaine 
" Is brimme abroad, and made a gybe 145 

" To all that keepe this plaine. 

'^ There be as quaint (at least that thinke 
^^ Themselves as quaint) that crave 

" The match, that thou, I wot not why, 
<< Maist, but mislik'st to have. 150 

'^ How wouldst thou match ? (for well I wot, 

'< Thou art a female) I, 
" Her know not here that willingly 

'^ With maiden -head would die. 

^' The plowmans labour hath no end, 155 

'^ And he a churle will prove : 
^ The craftsman hath more worke in hand 

*^ Then fitteth unto love : 

Ver. 135. Eating. PCC. V. 153. Her krufw I not her ihai,l60i. 
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«< The merchant in traffiqaing abroad, 
^ Suspects his wife at home : 160 

^ A youth will plaj the wanton ; and 
^ And old man prove a mome. 

^^ Then chuse a shepheard : with the sun 

^ He doth his flocke unfold, 
^' And all the day on hill or plaine 165 

^< He merrie chat can hold; 

^ And with the sun doth folde againe ; 

*' Then jogging home betime, 
^<He turnes a crab, or turnes a round, 

" Or sings some merry ryme. 170 

^< Nor lacks he gleefull tales, whilst round 
" The nut-brown bowl doth trot ; 

'^ And sitteth singing care away, 
" Till he to bed be got : 

'^ Tlieare sleepes he soundley all the night, 175 
Forgetting morrow-cares : 
Nor feares he blasting of his come, 
" Nor uttering of his wares ; 

" Or stormes by seas, or stirres on land, 

^' Or cracke of credit lost : 180 

^^ Not spending franklier than his flocke 
" Shall still defray the cost. 

Ver.169. i. e. roasts a crab, or apple. V. 171 to idly wkUft 
round the bole doth trot. Ed . 1 597. 
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<< Well wot If sooth thej saj, that say 

^' More quiet nights and dales 
" The shepheard sleeps and wakes, than he 185 

^^ Whose cattel he doth graize. 



^' Beleere rae, lasse, a king is but 

'< A man, and so am I : 
<^ Content is worth a monarchie, 

" And mischiefs hit the hie ; 



190 



^' As late it did a king and his 
*' Not dwelling far from hence, 

" Who left a daughter, save thjselfe, 
•* For fair a matchless wench.'* ' 

Here did he pause, as if his tongue 
Had done his heart offence. 
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The neatresse, longing for the rest, 

Did egge him on to tell 
How faire she was, and who she was. 

<< She bore, quoth he, the bell 



200 



^* For beautie : though I clownish am, 

" I know what beautie is; 
<^ Or did I not, at seeing thee, 

^ I senceles were to mis. 

• • » * • 
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^ Her stature comely, till ; her gate 805 

** Well graced ; and her wit 
'^ To manrell at, not meddle with, 

*^ As matchless I omit 



^ A globe-like head, a gold-like 

^ A forehead smooth, and hie, 210 

^ An even nose ; on either side 

^ Did shine a grayish eie : 

^ Two rosie cheeks, round ruddy lips, 

*• White just-set teeth within ; 
'^ A mouth in meane ;. and underneathe 215 

" A round and dimpled chin. 

*' Her snowie necke, with blewish veines, 

^ Stood bolt upright upon 
*^ Her portly shoulders : beating balles 

" Her veined breasts, anon £20 

" Adde more to beautie. Wand-like was 

'^ Her middle falling still, 
" And rising whereas women rise : * * » 

*^ — Imagine nothing ill. 

<< And more, her long, and limber armes 225 

^^ Had white and azure wrists ; 
^' And slender fingers aunswere to 

** Her smooth and lillie fists. 
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^< A legge in print, a pretie foot ; 

** Conjecture of the rest : 230 

*^ For amorous eies, observing forme, 

^ Think parts obscured best. 

** With these, O raretie ! with these 

'^ Her tong of speech was spare ; 
''But speaking, Venus seem'd to speake, 235 

^ The balle from Ide to bear. 

'^ With Phoebe, Juno, and with both 

'< Herselfe contends in face ; 
^' Wheare equal I mixture did not want 

" Of milde and stately grace. 240 

" Her smiles were sober, and her lookes 

*• Were chearefull unto all : 
** Even such as neither wanton seeme, 

*^ Nor waiward; mell, nor gall. 

'' A quiet minde, a patiente moode, 245 

'^ And not disdaining anj ; 
'^ Not gybing, gadding, gawd j : and 

*' Sweete faculties had manj^ 

<' A nimph, no tong, no heart, no eie, 

*< Might praise, might wiA, might see ; 250 

•• For life, for love, for forme ; more good, 
^ More worth, more faire than shee. 
VOL. II. 36 
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** Yea such an otie^ lA ttftli Wto itbtn. 
Save only she was soch : 
Of Ai^ntile to 6aj the most, 255 

<< Were to bt silent tauch." 

I knew the lady very well. 

But worthies of such praise. 
The neatresse said : and muse I do, 

A shepheard thus should blaze 260 

The ' coate' t>f beautie.* Credit me. 

Thy latter speech bewraies 

Thy clownish shape a coined shew. 

But wherefore dost thou weepe ? 
The shepheard wept, and she was woe, 265 

And both doe silence keepe. 

*' In troth, quoth he, I am not such, 

^' As seeming I professe : 
'' But then for her, and now for thee, 

" I from myselfe digresse. 270 



" Her loved I (wretch that I am 

^' A recreant to be) 
<< I loved her, that hated love, 

** But now I die for thee. 

* i. e. emblazon beauty's coat. Ed. 1597. 1602* 1612: read 
Coote. 



«< At RirkUnd ift VB^r iithert court, 9,75 

** And Curan is my iiaiae» 
«< In EdeU court aometimea in pompe, 

^ Till lovo couBtrottkl tha aame : 

'^ But now — ^what now P^^eare heart, how now ? 

^hat ailest thou to weepe ?" 280 

The damsell wept, and he was woe, 

And both did silence keepe. 

I graunt, quoth she, it was too much. 

That jou did love so much : 
But whom jour former CQuld not luovei 9B5 

Your second love doth touch. 

Thj twice-beloved Argentile 

Bubmitteth her to thee. 
And for thj double lov^ presents 

Herself a single fee, S90 

In passion not in person changed. 

And I, mj lord, am she. 

Thej sweetly surfeiting in joy. 

And silent for a space, 
When as the extasiehad end, 295 

Did tenderly imbrace ; 
And for their wedding, and their wish 

Qot fitting time and place. 
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Not England (for of Hengiit th«i 

Was named so this land) 300 

Then Caran had an hardier knight; 

His force conld none withstand : 
Whose sheep*hooke laid apart, he then 

Had higher things in hand. 

First, making knowne his lawfiill claime 305 

In Argentile her right. 
He warrM in Diria,* and he wonne 

Bemicia* too in fight : 

And so from trecherous Edel tooke 
At once his life and crowne, 310 

And of Northumberland was king. 
Long raigning in renowne. 



* « 



During the Saxon heptarchy, the kingdom of 
Northumberland (consisting of 6 northern connties, 
besides part of Scotland) was for a long time divided 
into two lesser sovereignties, viz. Deira (called here 
Diria) which contained the southern parts, and Ber- 
nicia, comprehending those which lay north. 
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XXV. 

CORIN'S FATE. 

Only the three first stanzas of this song are ancient ; 
these are extracted from a small quarto MS. in the 
Editor's possession, written in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. As they seemed to want application, this 
has been attemptecf by a modern hand. 

CoRiM, most unhappie swaine, 
'Whither wilt thou drive thy flocke P 

Little foode is on the plaine ; 
Full of danger is the rocke : 

Wolfes and beares doe kepe the woodes ; 5 
Forests tangled are with brakes: 

Meadowes subject are to floodes ; 
Moores are full of miry lakes. 

Yet to shun all plaine, and hill. 

Forest, moore, and meadow -ground, 10 

Hunger will as surely kill : 

How may then reliefe be found ? 

Such is hapless Corins fate : 

Since my waywarde love begun ne, 

Equall doubts begett debate 15 

What to seeke, and what to shunne. 
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Spare to speke, and spare to 'speed ; 

Yet to speke will move disdaine : 
If I see her not I bleed. 

Yet her sight augments my paine. 



20 



What may then poor Corin doe? 

Tell me, shepherdes, quicklye tell ; 
For to linger thns in woe 

Is the lover's sharpest hell. 
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JANE SHORE. 

Though 60 mftiiy vulnr errors have prevailed con- 
cerning this celebrated courtezan, no character in 
hiitorj has been more perlectlj handed down to us. 
We have her portrait drawn bj two masterly pens ; 
the one hat delineated the features of her person, the 
other those of her character and storj. Sir Thomas 
More drew from the life, and Drayton has copied an 
original picture of her. The reader will pardon the 
length or the quotations, as thej serve to correct ma- 
ny popular mistakes relating to her catastrophe. 
The first is from Sih Thomas morr's history or Ri- 
chard III. written in 1513, about thirty years after 
the death of Edward IV. 

*' Now then by and by, as it wer for anger, not for 
<« covetise, the protector sent into the house of Shores 
*' wife (for her husband dwelled not with her) and 
** apoiled her of al that ever she, had, (above the va- 
<*lue of S or 3 thousand markir) and sent her body to 
'< prison. And when he had a while laide unto her, 
*^for the manor uke, that she went about to bewitch 
*'him, and that she was of counsel with the lord 
'< chamberlein to destroy him: in conclusion when 
^'that no colour could fasten upon these matters, 
<< then he layd heinously to her charge the thing that 
'* herselfe could not deny, that al the world wist was 
*' true, and that natheles every man laughed at to 
^< here it then so sodainly so highly taken, — ^that she 
'< was naught of her bod v. And for thys cause, (as 
^a goodly continent prince, clone and fautless of 
'^himself, sent oute of tieaven into this vicious world 
*^ for the amendment of mens maners) he caused the 
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^ bishop of London to put her to open peoiUHicey gmg 
" before the crosse in processioD upon a sondaj wm 
" a taper in her hand. In which she went in connte- 
<< nance and pace demure so womanly ; and albeit she 
*' was out of al array save her kyrtle onlji yet went 
^< she so fair and lovely, namelye, while mt wonder- 
*' ing of the people caste a comly rud in her chekes (of 
^< which she before had most misse) that her greit 
*^ shame wan her much praise amone those tbat were 
^* more amorous of her body^ than cunoos of herflonle. 
<^ And many good folke also, that hatefl her Uri^ and 
<^ elad wer to se sin corrected, yet pittied thei more 
^^ her penance then rejoiced therin, when thei cobh- 
^dred that the protector procured it more of a cor- 
^ nipt intent, then any virtuous affeccion. 

" This woman was born in London, worshipfuUy 
" frended, honestly brought up, and very wel maryed, 
*^ saving somewhat to soone ; her husbande an honest 
"citizen, yonge, and goodly, and of good substance. 
*' But forasmuche as thev were coupled ere she wer 
** wel ripe, slie not very fervently loved, for whom she 
" never longed. Which was happely the thinge, that 
<^ the more easily made her enclme unto the king's 
** appetite, when he required her. Howbeit tiie re- 
*^ snect of his royaltie, the hope of gay apparel, ease, 
<^ plesure, and other wanton welth, was able soone to 
'^ perse a soft tender hearte. But when the king had 
<^ abused her, anon her husband (as he was an honest 
<< man, and one that could his good, not presuming to 
(^ touch a kinses concubine) left her up to him al to- 
<< gether. When the king died, the lord chamborlen 
« [Hastings] toke her :* which in the kinges daies, 

* After the death of Hasting^, she was kept by the man^ 
of Dorset, son to Edward IV's queen. In Rymer's Foedera is a 
proclamation of Richard's, dated at Leicester, October 33, 1483^ 
wherein a reward of 1000 marks in money, or 100 a year in 
land is offered for taking " Thomas late marquis of Donet.^ 
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*^ albeit be was sore enamoured upon her, yet he for- 
^ bare her, either for reverence, or for a certain frend- 
^ \j faithfulness. 

^ Proper she was, and faire : nothing in her bodjr 
^ that you wold have changed, but if jou would have 
^ wished her somewhat higher. Thus say thei that 
** knew her in her youthe. Albeit some that now skb 
^ ^l^K (roa yet she livei^h) deme her never to have 
^beae wel visaged. Whose jugement seemeth me 
<< somewhat like, as though men should gesse the 
*^ bewty of one longe before departed, by her scalpe 
^ taken out of the charnel-house ; for now is she old, 
^ lene, withered, and dried up, nothing left but ry vilde 
** skin, and hard bone. And yet being even such, 
*< whoso wel advise her visage, might gesse and devise 
^ which partes how filled, wo^d make it a fair face. 

" Yet delited not men so much in her bewty, as in 
^ her pleasant behaviour. For a proper wit had she, 
^ and could both rede wel and write ; mery in compa- 
^ ny, redy and quick of aunswer, neither mute nor ful 
-of bable; sometime taunting without displeasure, 
^* and not without disport. The king would say. That 
** he had three concubines, which in three divers pro- 
^' parties diversly excelled. One the nieriest, another 
^ the wiliest, the thirde the holiest harlot in his realme, 
*'as one whom no man could get out of the church 
^ lightly to any place, but it wer to his bed. The other 
<< two wer somwhat greater personages, and natheles 
<' of their humilite content to be nameles, and to for- 
*< bere the praise of those properties ; but the meriest 

who, *' not hsving Ae finff of God, nor the salvation of his own 
*' soul, before his eyes, has damnably debauched and defiled 
*' many maids, widows, and wives, and utid ik actual aoui.- 
** TSBT wrni THi wnv or SBomi." BackinKham was at that 
time in rebellion, but as Dorset was not with him, Richard 
could not accuse hhn of treason, and therefore made a handle 
of these pretended debaucheries to get him apprehended. 
Tide Rym. Feed. torn. xij. pag. 304. 
VOL. II. 57 
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^ was the Shoris wife, in whom the kingtherfotc like 
** special pleasure. For many he had, bat her he lor- 
*' ed, whose favour, to sai the trouth (for moBe it wer 
^ to belie the devil) she never abased to anj mani 
'^hart, but to manj a mans comfort and reltef. *Wbere 
<<the king toke displeasure, she wolild mitrnte and 
^ appease his mind : where men were o«t or &Y«nr» 
^ she wold bring them in his grace : for iiiaiiT» that 
^ had highly offended, shoe obtained pardon : of mat 
'< forfeitures she gate fnen remission : and ftnally in 
« many weighty sutes she stode many men in gret 
<' stede, either for none or very smal rewmrdee^ and 
«* those rather gay than rich : either for that abe was 
*< content with the dede selfe well done, or for tihat 
'^ she deTited to be sued unto, and to show what she 
^< was able to do wyth the king, or for that wanton 
^^ women and welthy be not alway covetons. 

^ I doubt not some shal think this woman ts6 
" sleight a thing to be written of, and set amonge the 
^ remembraunces of great matters : which tliei shal 
^' specially think, that happely shal esteme her only 
'< by that thei now seb her. But me semelb the 
*^ chaunce so much the more worthy to be remembred, 
^< in how much she is now in the more beg^rly cendi- 
^ cion, unfrended and worne out of acquaintance, af- 
<' ter good substance, after as grete favour with the 
'< prince, after as grete sute and seeking to with al 
^ those, that in those days had busynes to apede^ as 
^ many other men were in their times, which be new 
^< famouse only by the infamy of their il dedea. Her 
<< doinges were not much lesse, albeit thei be muche 
<* lesse remembred because thei were not so eril. *Fer 

* These words of Sir Thomas More probably lOggQsted to 
Shakespeare that proverbial reflection in Hen. viii. Act. 4^ so. 

11. 

« Men's eviU maimera live in brass : their virtues 

«« We write in water." 
Shakespeare, in his play of Richard IIL follows More's GGstoqr 
of that reig^, and therefore could not but see this passage. 
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*< men use, if the j luiTe an etil tune, to write it in mar- 
*^ Ue ; and whoso doth us a good ttmrne* we write it in 
^ ^nste. Which is not worst proved bj her; for at 
** THIS DATS shee begeeth of many at this daje living, 
^ that at this day hi^bemd, if shee had not bene?' 
See More's workesyfolio, black letter, 1557, pp. 56, 57» 

DaATTOM has written a poetical epistle from this 
lady to her royal lover, and m his notes thereto he thus 
draws her portrait : ^ Her stature was meane, her haire 
^ of a dark yellow, her face round and full, her eye 
*^gnLj, delicate harmony bein^ betwixt each part's 
** proportion, and each proportion's colour, her body 
** taty white and smootn, ner countenance cheerfull 
** and like to her condition. The picture which I have 
*< seen of hers was such as she rose out of her bed in 
*< the morning, having nothing on but a rich mantle 
^ caste under one arme over her shoulder, and sitting 
^ on a chaire, on which her naked arm did Ue. What 
** her father's name was, or where she was borne, is 
**not certainly knowne: but Shore a young man of 
^ right eoodly person, wealth and behaviour, aban- 
« doned her bed after the king had made her his con- 
^cnbine. Richard III. causing her to do open pen - 
^ ance in Paul's church-yard, oommandbd that mo 
** HAM should ublieyb hbu, which the tyrant did, 
^ not so much for his hatred to sinne, but that by 
^ makina; his brother's life odious, he might cover his 
** horrible treasons the more cunningly.'' See Eng- 
land's Heroical Bfnstles, by Michad Drayton, Esq. 
London 1637, ISmo. 

The history of Jams Shorb receives new illustra- 
tion from the following letter of Ring Riohabd III. 
which is preserved in the Harl. MSS. Number 433, 
Article 2378, but of which the copy transmitted to 
tiie Editor has been reduced to moaem orthography, 
lie. It is said to have been addressed to Rubsel 
bishop of Lincoln^ lord chancellor. Anno 1484. 
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By the KING. 

*^ Right Reverend Father in God, &C tAmitjuig 
unto you» that it is shewed unto U8» that our Senrant 
and Solicitor Thomas Lynom, marvellously blinded 
and abused with the late Wife of William Snore, now 
living in Ludeate by our commandment, hath made 
Contract of Matrimony with her, as it is said, and in- 
tendeth to our full great marvel, to effect the same. 
WE, for many causes, would be sorry that he should 
be so disposed ; pray you therefore to send for him, 
and in that ye eoodly may, exhort, and stir him to the 
contrary : And if ye find him utterly set for to many 
her, and none otherwise would be advertized, then, if 
it may stand with the laws of the church, we be con- 
tent the time of marriage be deferred to our coming 
next to London ; that upon sufficient Surety found of 
her s;ood abearing, ye do send for her Keeper, and 
discharge him of our said commandment, by Warrant 
of these, committing her to the rule, and guiding of 
her Father, or any other, by your direction, in the 
mean season. Given, &c. 

« RIC. Rex." 

It appears from two articles in the same MS. that 
King Richard had granted to the said Thomas Li- 
NOM the office of King's Solicitor (Article 134,) and 
also the Manor of Colmeworth, com. Bedf. to him his 
Heirs Male (Article 596.) 

An original picture of Jane Shore almost naked is 
preserved in the Provost's Lodgings at Eton ; and ano- 
ther picture of her is in the Provost's Lodge at King's 
College Cambridge : to both which foundations she is 
supposed to have done friendly offices with Edward 
IV. A small quarto Mezzotinto Print was taken from 
the former of these by J. Faber. 

The following ballad is printed (with some correc- 
tions) from an old black-letter copy in the Pepys col- 
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lection. Its fiill title is, *< The woefull lamentation 
** of Jane Shore, a goldsmith's wife in London, some- 
^ time king Edward IV. his concubine. To tne tune 
** of Lr?E WITH ME^ 8lc." [See tlie first volume.] To 
every stanza is annexed the following burthen : 

Then maids and wives in time amend. 
For love and beauty will have end. 

If Rosamonde that was so faire, 
Had cause her sorrowes to declare. 
Then let Jane Shore with sorrowe sing, 
That was beloved of a king. 

In maiden yeares my beautye bright 5 

Was loved dear of lord and knight; 
But yet the love that they required, 
It was not as my friends desir'd. 

My parents they, for thirst of gaine, 

A husband for me did obtaine ; 10 

And I, their pleasure to falfille, 

lYas forc'd to wedd against my wiUe. 

To Matthew Shore I was a wife, 

Till lust brought ruine to my life ; 

And then my life I lewdlye spent, 15 

Which makes my soul for to lament. 

In Lombard-street I once did dwelle, 
As London yet can witness welle ; 
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But yet a gentle minde I bovft 65 

To helpleste people, that were poore; 

I still red rest the oqriians crye. 

And sav'd their Utos condemnd to dye. 

1 still had nith on widowes tears, 

I succour'd babes of tender yeares ; 70 

And never look'd for other gaine 

But love and thankes for all my peine. 

At last my royall king did dye. 
And then my dayes of woe grew ntghe ; 
When crook-back Richard got the crowne, 75 
King Edwards friends were soon pnt downe. 

I then was punisht for my sin, 

That I so long had lived in ; 

Yea, every one that was his friend. 

This tyrant brought to shamefull end. 80 

Then for my lewd and wanton life, 
That made a strumpet of a wife, 
I penance did in Lombard -street,^ 
In shamefull manner in a sheet. 

Where many thousands did me viewe, 85 

Who late in court my credit knewe ; 
Which made the teares run down my face, 
To thinke upon my foul disgrace. 
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Not thus content, thej took from mee 
My goodes, mj livings, and my fee, 90 

And charg'd that none should me relieve, 
Nor any succour to me give. 

Then unto Mrs. Blague I went. 

To whom my jewels I had sent, 

In hope therebye to ease my want, 95 

When riches fail'd, and love grew scant : 

But she denyed to me the same 

When in my need for them I came ; 

To recompence my former love. 

Out of her doores shee did me shove. 100 

So love did vanish with my state. 
Which now my soul repents too late ; 
Therefore example take by mee. 
For friendship parts in povertie. 

But yet one friend among the rest, 105 

Whom I before had seen distrest, 
And sav'd his life, condemn'd to die, 
Did give me food to succour me : 

For which, by lawe, it was decreed 
That he was hanged for that deed ; 110 

His death did grieve me so much more, 
Than had I dyed myself therefore. 
VOL. II. 38 
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Then those to whom I had done good. 
Durst not afford mee any food ; 
Whereby I begged all the day, 115 

And still in streets by night I lay. 

My gowns beset with pearl and gold. 

Were turn'd to simple garments old ; 

My chains and gems and golden rings. 

To filthy rags and loathsome things. 120 

Thus was I scom'd of maid and wife. 
For leading such a wicked life ; 
Both sucking babes and children small, 
Did make their pastime at my fall. 

I could not get one bit of bread, 125 

Whereby my hunger might be fed : 
Nor drink, but such as channels yield, 
Or stinking ditches in the field. 

Thus, weary of my life, at lengthe 

1 yielded up my vital strength 130 

Within a ditch of loathgome scent, 

Where carrion dogs did much frequent : 

The which now since my dying daye. 
Is Shoreditch calPd, as writers saye;* 

* But it liad this name long before ; being so called fit>m its 
being- a conunon Sbwxh (\iilgarly Suobe) or drain. See Stow. 
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Which is a witness of mj si one, 135 

For being concubine to a king. 

You wanton wives, that fall to lust. 

Be jou assur'd that Grod is just; 

Whoredome shall not escape his hand. 

Nor pride unpunish'd in this land. 140 

If God to me such shame did bring, 
That yielded onlj to a king, 
How shall they scape that daily run 
To practise sin with every one ? 

Tou husbands, match not but for love, 145 

Lest some disliking after prove : 
Women, be wam'd when you are wives, 
What plagues are due to sinful lives ; 

Then, maids and wives, in time amend, 
For loYe and beauty will have end. 
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CORYDON'S DOLEFUL KNELL. 

This little simple elegj is given, with some cor- 
rections, from two copies, one of which is in ^ The 
*^ golden garland of princely delights.'^ 

The burthen of the song, Ding Domo, &c. is at 
present appropriated to burlesque subjects, and there- 
fore may excite only ludicrous ideas in a modem 
reader ; but in the time of our poet it usually accom- 
panied the most solemn and mournful strains. Of 
this kind is that fine aerial Dirge in Shakespear's 
Tempest : 

<< Full fadom five thy father lies, 
^' Of his bones are corrall made ; 

" Tliose are pearles that were his eyes ; 
^' Nothing of him, that doth fade, 

" But doth suffer a sea-change 

*^ Into something rich and strange : 
^^ Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell, 

'^ Harke now I heare tnem. Ding dong bell." 

** Burthen, Ding dong." 

I make no doubt but the poet intended to conclude 
the above air in a manner the most solemn and ex- 
pressive of melancholy. 

My Phillida, adieu love ! 

For evermore farewel ! 
Ay me ! Pve lost my true love. 

And thus I ring her knell, 
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Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 5 

Mj Phillida is dead ! 
I'll stick a branch of willow 

At my fair Phillis' head. 

For my fair Phillida 

Our bridal bed was made : 10 

But 'stead of silkes so gay, 

She in her shroud is laid. 
Ding, &c. 

Her corpse shall be attended 

By maides in fair array, 
Till the obsequies are ended, 15 

And she is wrapt in clay. 
Ding, &c. 

Her herse it shall be carried 

By youths, that do excell ; 
And when that she is buried, 

I thus will ring her knell, 20 

Ding, &c. 

A garland shall be framed 

By art and natures skill, 
Of sundry-colour'd flowers. 

In token of good- will.* 
Ding, &c. 

* It is a custom in many parts of England, to carry a flowery 
garland before the corpse <n a woman who dies unmarried. 
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And Bundrj-colour'd ribbands 

On it I will bestow ; 
But chiefly black and jellowe :* 

With her to grave shall go. 
Ding, &c. 



25 



I'll decke her tomb with flowers. 

The rarest ever seen. 
And with my tears, as showers, 

I'll keepe them fresh and green. 
Ding, &c. 



SO 



Instead of fairest colours, 
Set forth with curious art,t 

Her image shall be painted 
On my distressed heart. 
Ding, &c. 



35 



And thereon shall be graven 

Her epitaph so faire, 
'' Here lies the loveliest maiden, 

*< That e'er gave shepheard care." 
Ding, &c. 



40 



• See above, preface to No. XI. Book II. p. 194. 
f This alludes to the painted effigies of Alkbaster, anciently 
erected upon tombs and monuments. 
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In sable will I mourne ; 

Blacke shall be all my wcede : 
Aye ine! I am forlorne, 
Now Phillida is dead ! 

Ding deng, ding dong, ding dong, 

My Phillida is dead ! 
V\\ stick a branch of willow 
At my fair Phillis' head. 



45 



THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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or 
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SERIES THE SECOND. 



BOOK m. 



I. 



THE COMPLAINT OF CONSCIENCE. 

I shall beffin this Third Book with an old allego- 
ric Satire : A manner of moralizing, which, if it was 
not first introduced by the author of Pibroe Plow- 
man's Visions, was at least chieflj brought into re- 
pute by that ancient satirist. It is not so generallr 
Known that the kind of verse used in this ballad hath 
any affinity with the peculiar metre of that writer, for 
which reason I shall throw together some cursory re- 
marks on that yerr singular species of yersification, 
the nature of which has been so little understood. 
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ON THB ALLITERATIVE METRE, WITHOUT EBTXEy 
IN PIERCE plowman's YISIONB* 

We learn from Wormias,* that the ancient Islan- 
dic poets used a great yarietj of measures : he men- 
tions 136 different kinds, without including rhyme, 
or a correspondence of final syllables : yet this was 
occasionidly used, as appears from the Ode of EgU, 
which Wormius hath inserted in his book. 

He hath analysed the structure of one of these kinds 
of verse, the harmony of which neither depended on 
the quantity of the syllables, like that of tne ancient 
GreeKs and Romans ; nor on the rhymes at the end, 
as in modern poetry ; but consisted altogether in alli- 
teration, or a certain artful repetition of the sounds 
in the middle of the verses. This was adjusted ac- 
cording to certain rules of their prosody, one of 
which was, that every distich should contain at least 
three words beginning with the same letter or sonnd. 
Two of these correspondent sounds might be placed 
either in the first or second line of the distich, and 
one in the other: but all three were not regularly to 
be crowded into one line. This will be best under- 
stood by the following examples.! 

*• Jtfeirc og 3/inne ** Gab Ginunga 

MogM heimdallcr." Enn Gras hueige.' 



» 



There were many other little niceties observed br tiie 
Islandic poets, who,as they retained their originallan- 
guage and peculiarities longer than the other nations 

• Literatursi Runica. Hafhic 1636, 4to.— 1651, ibl. The 
IsLAiTDiG language is of the same origin as our AH«idO-AAXov, 
being both dialects of the ancient Gothic or Teutonic. Yid. 
Hickesii Przfat. in Grammat. Anglo-Saxon. & Moeso-Goth. 4to^ 
1689. 

t Vid. Hickef Antiq. Liteiitur. Septentrional. Tom. I. p. 317. 
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of GU>tkic race, had time to cultivate their native po- 
etry more, and to carry it to a higher pitch of refine- 
ment, than any of the rest. 

Their brethren the Anglo-Saxon poets occasionally 
used the same kind of alliterationy and it is common 
to meet in their writings with similar examples of the 
foregoing rules. Take an instance or two u modern 
characters :* 

" Skcop tha and 53fcyrede " Ham and ^eahsetl 

Skypptnd ure." iJeofena rikes." 

I know not, however, that there is any where extant 
an entire Saxon poem all in this measure. But dis- ' 
tichs of this sort perpetually occur in all their poems 
of any length. 

Now, if we examine the versification of Pisroe 
Plowman's Visions, we shall find it constructed ex- 
actly by these rules; and therefore each line, as 
?rinted,is in reality a distich of two verses,and will, 
believe, be found distinguished as such, by some 
mark or other in all the ancient MSS. viz. 

" In a Somtr Season, j when ' hot'f was the Siinney 

"IShope me into Jftroohs, | as I a Mepe were ; 

« In Abite as an ifoinet | uniSbly of werkes, 

«< ITent FTyde in thys worid | FTonders to heare/' &c. 

So that the author of this poem will not be found to 
have invented any new mode of versification, as some 
have supposed, but only to have retained that of the 
old Saxon and Gothic poets ; which was probably ne- 
ver wholly laid aside* but occasionall v used at differ- 
ent intervals : though the ravages of time vrill not 

• Ibid. 

\ So I would read witii Mr. WartoDy rather than either 'soft,' 
as m MS. or < set,' m in PCC. 
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saffer us now to prodace a regular aeries of poeas 
entirely written in it. 

There are some readers, whom it mar gmtify to 
mention, that these Visions of Pie&oe fi. e. PMer] 
the Plowman, are attributed to Robert Lang^and, a 
secular priest, bom at Mortimer's Cleoburj in Shrop- 
shire, and fellow of Oriel college in Oxford, who 
flourished in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard 
II. and published his poem a few years after 1350. 
It consists of XX Pashus or Breaks,* exhibiting a se- 
ries of visions, which he pretends happened to him on 
Malvern hills in Worcestershire. The author exceb 
in strong allegoric painting, and has with ereat hu- 
mour, spirit, and fancy, censured most of 3ie rices 
incident to the several professions of life ; but he par- 
ticularly inveighs against the corruptions of the cler- 
gy, and the absurdities of superstition. Of this work 
I have now before me four different editions in black- 
letter quarto. Three of them are printed in 1550 ffi 

ibbm Crotrie? iteUlng in €li?e nntriB to iTolbn^ It is 

remarkable that two of these are mentioned in the ti- 
tle-page as both of the second impression, tho^ji 
they contain evident variations in every page.t The 
other is said to be ntbAft imprFnttD afito: tfft an^oQf otae 

cop; hi (Dtom tieettHy Feb. 2U 1561. 

As Langland was not the first, so neither was he the 
last that used this alliterative species of versification. 

• The poem properly contains xxi parts : the word TiMgn, 
adopted by the author, seems only to denote the break or divi- 
sion between two parts, thoug^h by the ignorance of the printer 
applied to the parts themselves. See vol. ID. prefiice to baBad 
m. where Fasnu seems to signify Pause, 

f That which seems the first of the two, is thus disfingiiiih- 
cd in the title-page, notoe ^t StCDtOie tgmZ impCtoM bf So- 

bccte Crotolse ; the other thus, Rotoe 4f srcotOK um impdat- 

td bf HolKIt Crotote]^* in the former the folios are thus er- 
roneously numbered, 39, 39. 41, 63, 4S, 42, 45, &c. The book- 
sellers of those days did not ostentatiously affect to multiply 
editions. 
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To Roger's edition of the VisioDS is subjoined a 
poem, which was probably writ in imitation of them, 
mtitled Pieros the Plouohmam's Crede. It be- 
gins thus : 

" Cros, and Curteis Christ, thia beginnings spede 
** For the Faders JVendshipe, that J\mrroed heaven, 
<' And through the <^ecial S^jmtf that Spvong of hero tweyne, 
** And al in one godhed endles dweUeth." 

The author feigns himself ignorant of his Creed, to 
be instructed in which he applies to the four religious 
orders, yiz. the gray friers of St. Francis, the black 
friers of St Dominic, the Carmelites or white friers, 
and the Augustines. This alTords him occasion to de- 
scribe in very lively colours the sloth, ignorance, and 
immorality of those reverend drones. At length he 
meets with Pierce a poor Ploughman, who resolves 
his doubts, and instructs him in the principles of true 
religion. The author was evidently a follower of 
Wiccliff, whom he mentions (with honour) as no 
longer living.* Now that reformer died in 1384. 
How long after his death this poem was written, does 
not appear. 

In tne Cotton Library is a volume of ancient Eng- 
lish poems,t two of which are written in this alliter- 
ative metre, and have the division of the lines into 
distichs distinctly marked by a point, as is usual in 
old poetical MSS. That which stands first of the two 
(though perhaps the latest written) is intitled The 
sege of Terlam, [i. e. Jerusalem,] being an old 
fabulous legend composed by some monk, and stuffed 
with marvellous figments concerning the destruction 
of the holy city and temple. It begins thus : 

«• In T^eriua Tyme . the TVewe emperonr 
*' JSyr Sewr hyrtaeV, be Sitd in Rome 

* Signature . Cd t Caligula A. ij. fbl. 109. 123. 
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** And JtwJftMidet alio . of Jbdeas londe 
** JTerodeuiKler empere. as fferytag^ woide 
" JTyng,*' &c. 

The other ib iDtitled Cheyalskb Assigks Tor De 

eigne,] that is ^ The Knight of the Swan.'' Imng an 
ancient Romance, beginning thns : 

" An-FFeldyBgc God. FFhene it !• hit H^Be 
«• FFelehe ^ereth hii IFefke . ITithhiswciiehnde 
<< For ofte ffannes were i^ente . thst J7elpe we ne mfittt 
** Nere the /T^-znes of Hym . that lengeth in fftiwtat 

" For this," &c. 

Among Mr. Garrick's collection of old plajs* is a 
prose narratiye of the adventures of this same Knight 
of the Swan, '* newly translated out of Frenshe into 
^ Englyshe, at thinstigacion of the pnyssaunt and il- 
*^ lustryous prjnce, lorde Edward auke of Bnckju- 
hame.'' This lord it seems had a peculiar interest in the 
book, for in the preface the translator tells as that 
'^ this ^^highe djgne and illustryous prjnce my lorde 
^ Edward by the grace of god Duke of Buckynghan, 
^^ erie of HeVeforde, Staffbrde, and Northampton, de- 
<*syrynge cotydyally to encrease and augment the 
<' name and fame of such as were relucent in Tertnoos 
'* feates and triumphaunt actes of chyralry, and to 
<' encourage and styre every lusty and gentdl herte 
'^ by the exemplyficacyon of the same, havyne a goodli 
" booke of the highe and miraculou94iiston ofa famoni 
''and puyssaunt kynge, named Oryant, sometine 
" reynynge in the parties of beyonde tne sea, harynge 
^^ to his wife a noble lady ; of whome she conceyred 
sixe sonnes and a daughter, and chylded of them at 

♦ K. vol. X. 



<i 
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^one only time ; at whose byrthe echone of them had 
^a chajme of sjlver at their neckes, the whiche were 
^ ail toumed *bj the provjdence of ^od into whyte 
<< swannes, save one» of the whiche this present hys- 
" tory is compyled, named Helyas, the knight of the 
^'swanne, of whome liniai.ly is dyscended my 
^SATDE lorde. The whiche ententifly to have the 
^ sayde hystory more amply and unyversally k no wen 
'^ in thys nys natif countrie» as it is in other, hath of 
^ hys hie hountie by some of his faithful and tnisti 
^servauntes cohorted mi mayster Wynkin de Worde 

^ * to put the said vertuous hystori in prynte 

''at whose instigation and stiring I (Roberto Cop- 
''land) have me appliea, moiening the heipe of god, 
^ to reduce and translate it into our maternal and 
^ vulgare english tonge after the capacity and rude- 
« nesse of my weke entendement.^— — — A curious 
picture of the times! While in Italy literature 
and the fine arts were ready to burst forth with 
classical splendor under Leo X. the first peer of this 
realm was proud to derive bis pedigree from a fabu- 
lous KRIOHT OF THE SWAM.t 

To return to the Metre of Pierce Plowman: In the 
folio MS. so often quoted in these volumes, are two 
poems written in that species of versification. One 
of these is an ancient allegorical poem, intitled 
Death and Life, (in 2 fitts or parts, containing 458 
distichs) which, for aught that appears, may have 
been written as early, if not before, the time of Lane- 
land. The first forty lines are broke as they should 

• W. de Worde's edit, it in 1512. See Amei, p. 93. Mr. 

G's cop7 is •» 1 3ta«tiitf8 at l4mMi bf mt Olftt^ 

■\ He is said in the story book to be the grandikther of God- 
frey of Boulogne, through whom I suppose the duke made out 
his relation to hiin. This duke wu beheaded May 17, ISZl, 
13 Henry VIU. 
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be into distichs, a distinctioii that is neclected in the 
remainiDg part of the transcript, in oroer I suppose 
to save room. It begins, 

** Chnsi CAristen king, 

that on the CVosse tholed ; 
" Hadd Paines and Possyons 

to defend our soules ; 
« Give us Grrace on the Ground 

the Gfreatiye to serve, 
<< For that iZoyall Med blood 

that lUnn from thy side." 

The subject of this piece is a vision, wherein the poet 
sees a contest for superiority between <^our ladv 
"Dame life," and the "uglj fiend Dame deatb;" 
who with their several attributes and concomitants 
are personified in a fine vein of allegoric painting. 
Part of the description of Dame life is, 

** Shee was lighter of her j91ee, 

then was the ^ight sonn : 
" Her Budd Redder then the iZose, 

that on the ifise hang^th : 
« Jlfeekely smiling with her J^outh, 

And 3ierry in her lookes ; 
•* Ever Laughing for jLove, 

as shee Like would. 
<* And as shee came by the ^ankes, 

the j^oughes eche one 
" They Lowted to that /4Ldye, 

and Z^yd forth their branches ; 
*< j^ossomes and J9urgens 

A'eathed full sweete ; 
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« Howen i'louruhed in the Fnih, . 

where shee /brth stepped ; 
<< And the Gfrasse, that was Gffmy» 

Grreened belive.'* 

Death is afterwards sketched out with a no less bold 
and original pencil. 

The other poem is that, which is quoted in the 
29th page of this volume, and which was probably tlie 
last tnat was ever written in this kind of metre in its 
original simplicity unaccompanied with rhyme. It 
should have been observed above in pa^e 29, that in 
this poem the lines are throughout divided into dis- 
tichs, thus: 

Grant (Tracious God, 

Grant me thistimey &c. 

It is intitled Scottish fbildb (in 2 fitts, 420 dis- 
tichs,) containing a very circumstantial narrative of 
the battle of Flodden, fought Sept 9, 1513; at which 
the author seems to have been present, from hit 
speaking in the first person plural : 

** Then wa Tild downe oub Tenta^ 
that Told were a thousand." 

In the conclusion of the poem he gives this account 
of himself: 

" He was a Gfentleman by «^sii, 

that this Gett* made: 
« Which Swy but as he iSkydf 

for Awth and noe other. 



* Jest. MS. t Piobably corrupted foi^' Says but as he 
VOL. II. 40 
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^'AtJSkplylbKt, 

bblKdinf pteeludt 
•( And hk ucMlnn of old ti^tt 

have yeaided* tlieSre long*, 
** Before Wilfiam Conqneroor 

tlut Cilmtiy ^d inhabht* 
«< jetiis Aiqg < themf to jBBiie, 

thftt iboiight us fortii of BAL^ 
«• Tlwt hiUi JTettkned me JGfearo 

or BtadmyrAEM.' 



M 



The viHage of Bagily or BAg«l6^ it ift dwiUkt^ 
and had beloneed to the ancient family of Ltoa Rir 
two centuries before the battle of FlocTden. Indefid 
that the author was of that country appears from 
other passa^s in the body of the pcMem, particiilarly 
from Uie pains he takes to wipe off a stain from tho 
Cheshire men, who it seetais ran away in that hatde, 
and from his encoiniums on the Stableyt earls tf 
berby, who usually headed that county, at lameHtl 
tiie death of James Stanley bishop of ISlj^as what 
had recently happened when this poem wlus Written; 
which serves to ascertain its date, for that prelate 
died March 22, 1514-5. 

Thus haye we traced the Alliteralire Measure so 
low as the sixteenth century. It is remarkable that 
all such poets as used this kind oT metre, retained 
along with it many peculiar Saxon idioms^ particu- 
larly such as were appropriated to poetry : this de- 
senres the attention ot those who are desirous to re- 
cover the laws of the ancient Saxon Pdesy, usually 

f Yeaided, t. e. buried, earihed, eioded. It is common to 
pronounce " Earth," in some parts of England << Yearth," ptf- 
ticularly in the North. — Pitscottie, peaking of James III. atin 
at Bannockboum, says, ^ Nae man wot whar they txabpis YuoaJ* 

t ' us/ MS. In the 2d line above, the MS. has « bidding.' 
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giTea up m inexplicable : I am of opinion that they 
will find what tney seek in the Metre of Pierce 
iPlowraaQ.* 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century this 
Und of versification began to change its form : the 
author of Soottish Fibld* we see, concludes his 
poem with a couplet in rhyme : this was an innoyation 
that did but prepare the way for the general admis- 
sion of that more modish ornament ; till at length the 
old uncou^ ▼erse of the ancient writers would no 
longer go down without it. Yet when Rhyme be^an 
to be superadded, all the niceties of Alliteration 
were at nrst retained along with it; and the song of 
LiTTLB JoHir Nobody exhmits this union very clear* 
ly. By degrees the correspondence of final sounds 
en^^slng the whole attention of the poet, and fully 
satisfyini; the reader, the internal embellishment of 
Alliteration was no len^r studied, imd thps waa thi^ 
lund of metre at lengtii swallowed up and lost in 
our common Burlesque Alexandrine, or Anapestie 
^erseit now never used but ipi ballads and ^eces of 

* AadlnduitofftobeftorGlcMieefter. See the next netoi 
f ComMng of four Aiuipecto ( o o -) in which the Acecat 
nets «ipoa ev«7 Ihiid vf Uftble. Thiskiadof Vene, whiehl 
alfo cJBL the Bunetqae Alexandrine (to distfaiguiih it from iSkt 
other AkxindriBCi of 11 and Uifflahles, the puwitBof ow 
Ijfic meMure: tee ezamplee, pp.151, 159, &e.) wateoify 
applied hy Eobett of Gloueetter to ■erious mbjeets. That 
wnter^ metre, like HusofLanplMid'f, it fimned on the Baxoa 
roodeb(eachTei«e«rhiflcontuinnga8Asondiitieh;) onijiH- 
etced of the inteniel Affitemtions tdoptedhy Lengknd, he la- 
ther chote final Bhjrnie^ M the Frencli poets hsre d^anoe. 
Take a tpecimeiu 

<' The Sazofit tho 10 ther power, the thii were to pve, 

«< Sere kiagdoms made in Bo^eioBde, andwtlie bat vive : 

«« The Idn^of NofdioQA>eriond, and of Eaatangle alao^ 

<• Of Kent, and of Wertsex, and of the March, therto." 



Bbbett ofdoucttttT wrote in the weatetn dialect^ and his Ian- 
giiage diffen eaoeediagfy from thait of other ooiAcmporaiy 
Writers, who jmided in Ihe ooetuopolis, or in the attdknd 
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light hoBoiir, as in the following Song of Cox* 
aoiEKCE, and in that well-known doggrel^ 

*^ A cobler there was, and he liTed in a stall.'' 

Bnt although this kind of measure hath with is 
been thns de^aded, it still retains amon^ the French 
its ancient dignity ; their grand Heroic Verse of 
tweUe syllables* is the same genuine offspring of the 
old alliterative metre of the ancient Godiic and Fran- 
cic poets, stript like our Anapestic of its aUiteration» 
and ornamented with rhyme : But with this difer- 
ence, that whereas this kind of verse hath been ap- 

glied by us only to lisht and trivial subjecta» to which 
y its quick and lively measure it seemed best adapt- 
ed, our Poets have let it remain in a more lax nncon- 
fined state,t as a greater degree of severity and strict- 
counties. Had the Heptarchy contiimed, our English Unguafi^ 
would probably have been as much distineiusbea for its differ- 
eht dialects as the Greek ; or at least as that of the sevenl in- 
dependent states of Italy. 

^ Or of thirteen syllables, in what they call a feminine veise. 
It is remarkable that the French alone hare retained tiiis old 
Gothic metre for their serious poems ; while the En^Bsh, Spa* 
niards, &c. have adopted the Italic verse of ten sjohbles, al- 
though the Spaniards, as well as we, anciently used a shoit-lin- 
ed metre. 1 believe the success with which Petnrch, and 
perhaps one or two others, first used the heroic vene often 
syllables in Italian Poesy, recommended it to the Spaiush wii- 
ters ; as it also did to our Chaucer, who first attempted it in 
English : and to his successors Lord Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat, 
Itc. ; who afterwards improved it and brought it to perfectiaB. 
To Lord Surrey we also owe the first introduction of Bluk 
Verse in his Versions of the second and fourth Books of die 
JEneid, 1557, 4to. 

t Thus our poets use this verse indifferently with 12, 11, snd 
even 10 syllables. For though regularly it consists (rf* 4 Ana- 
pests ( u c -) or twelves syllables, yet they frequently retrench 
a syllable from the first or third Anapest ; and sometimes from 
both ; as in these instances from Paioii, and from the follow- 
ing Song of CoiisciEircs : 

Wh5 h&s e^r bein &t PirYs, miist nSeds kn6w thS Greve, 
Th^ fat&l letreat 6f th' iinf^rtan&te brftve. 
Bi stSpt t^ him straight, &nddid hYm require. 
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nets wmild have been incontistent with the light and 
airj aufagectt to which they have applied it. On the 
other hand, the French having retained this Verse as 
the vehicle of their Epic and Tragic flights, in order 
to rive it a stateliness and dignity were obliged to 
confine it to more exact laws of Scansidn ; thev have 
therefore limited it to the number of twelve Syllables; 
and by making the Ccesura or Pause as full and dis- 
tinct as possiole, and by other severe restrictions, 
have pven it all the solemnity of which it was capa- 
ble, rhe harmony of both however depends so mnch 
on the same flow of cadence and disposal of the pause 
that they appear plainlj to be of the same ori^nal ; 
and every French heroic verse evidently consists of 
the ancient Distich of their Francic ancestors: which, 
bv the way, will account to us why this verse of the 
French so naturally resolves itself into two complete 
hemistichs. And indeed by makins the ceesura or 
pause always to rest on the last syllable of a word, 
and by making a kind of pause in the sense, the 
French poets do in effect reduce their hemistichs to 
two distinct and independent verses : and some of 
their old poets have gone so far as to make the two 
hemistichs rhyme to each other.* 

After all, the old alliterative and anapestic metre 
of the English poets being chiefly used in a barbarous 
age, and in a rude unpolished language, abounds with 
verses defective in length, proportion, and harmony ; 
and therefore cannot enter into a comparison with 
the correct versification of the best modern French 
writers ; but making allowances for these defects, that 
sort of metre runs with a cadence so exactly resem- 
bling the French heroic Alexandrine,' that 1 believe 
no peculiarities of their Versifitsation can be produ- 
ced, which cannot be exactly matched in the alliter^ 

^ Sec Instances in VHUt, de la Poetie FranQoiae par Mas- 
•XXD, &c. In the sime book are also specimens of alliterative 
Freach Verset; 
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atife aittre. I shall gm bj wmy of wpliim hm 
Ikiei from the laoieni Prancdi pMti aocMWMdalad 
with parallels frem the ancietft pcem of Lm a«D 
DsATH ; in these I shall denote the C«s«ra or Fmis 
by a perpendicular line, and the Cadence by tht 
marks ef the Latin qaantity. 

AXL thsn diyS vYtli iS^ d&ito | thKt I dSal mtHk mj hidb. 
Tenli^ dbniKl lb deith | thXt drtitlHii hib « flOe; 

Whto iWE dAlellUl J flft w I htfw di)S dang dewne fdErlUK. 

mmea&xyeUxdfnffiUU \ ^ fHjfUte ftt hiSn%lf.^ 
Th€n sh^ cftst ttp & ciyg | tbthCbigh Unsr 8f bCiv)^ 

ThSu thilt bmSriyS byl | ^ ilfe th« bOoU nSKBA. 
PourparoUre honniite homme \ h^ Hn mot^ tifamt ^tnA 

To conclude : the metre oi Pierce Plowman's Vi- 
sions has no kind of affinity with what is commonlj 
called Blank Verse ; yet has it a sort of harmony of 
its own» proceeding not so much from its alliteratioB 
as from the artful disposal of its cadence, and the 
contrivance of its pause ; so that when the eer is a 
little accustomed to it, it is by no means nnpleesiiig; 
but claims all the merit of the French heFose um- 
bers, enlr far less polished ; being sweetened, instead 
of their final rhynuesy with the internal recnrrence ef 
similar sounds. 

« Catalina. A. 3 fBoUcsuSat. t Boil. M. U. 



\ 
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This EsBty will receive illustration from another 
specimen in Warton's ^History of En^ish Poetrj." 
Vol. I. p. S09» being the fragment of a MS. 'poero on 
the subject of Alexander the Great, in the Bod- 
leian Library, which he supposes to be the same with 
Number 44, in the Ashmol. MSS. containing 27 pas- 
iUB, and beginning thus : 

Whener fdk fastid ffeasted, qu."] and fed, 
fayne woTde thei her [t. e, hear} 
Some farand thing, fcc. 

It is well obsenred by Mr. TrRWHrrr, on Crau- 
osr's sneer at this old alliterative metre: (Vol. III. 
p. 305,) viz. 



' I am a Sotheme [i. e. Southern] man, 

I cannot geste, rom, ram, raf, by my letter. 

fhat the fondness for this species of versification, &c. 
was retained longest in the Northern provinces : And 
that the Author of ** Pierce Plowman's Visions'' is 
in the best MSS. called William, without any sur- 
name. See Vol. IV. p. 74. 



/ 
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ADDinOHt TO THB E88AT OV TBB AlXmaULttfE 



SnroB the foregoiog Essay was first printed, As 
Editor hath met with some additional oiaiples cf 
the old AlliteratiYe Metre. 

The first is io MS.* which begins thus t 

Crist Crowned ITyng, that on Chv didefll;,f 

And ttt Comfort of an Cue, tliow* Uiid go oat of Cdoib, 

"With thi iftlwes in J7even Aried mote ttm be. 

And thy IV^Mhipful FTerket IV'bnhiped en^ 

That fuche Sondry Sipnes Sheweat onto man. 

In Dremyng, in Drecchyng,§ and in Derke averenes. 

The Author from this proemiam takes occasion to 
give an account of a Dream that happened to himielf : 
which he introduces with the following circnmstances: 

Ones y me (Mayned, aa y have Ofte doon. 

With Frendcs, and Fehwes, jPrendemen, and other ; 

And Caught me in a Company on Corpos Christi eren. 

Six, other II Seven myle, oute of Suthampton, 

To take ilelodye, and Jfirthes, among my Afakea ; 

With ^edyng of JiOMiUNCES, and iZevelyng amoqg, 

The J9yrm of the I>erknes8c Drewe me into the weat; 

And be Gfon for to spryng in the Grey clay. 

Than Lift y up my Lyddes, and Zioked in the aky. 

And ^newe by the ^endc Coura, hit clered in the est : 

Bijre y .fiusked me down, and to J9ed went. 

For to Comforte my i^de, and Cacche a alepe. 

^ In a small 4to MS. containing 38 leaves in private hands, 
f Didst dye. t though. § being overpowatd. 

II i. e. either, or. 
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He then describes his dream : 

Methought that y ^oved on ^ig^h on a ^ill. 

And loked Doun on a Ihle Depest of othre ; 

Ther y Sawe in my Sighte a Selcouthe peple ; 

The Jlf ultitude was so iUbche, it J/ighte not be nombred. 

Methoughte y herd a Crowned Kyng, of his Comunes axe 

A 5oleyne* Subsidie, to 5usteyne his werres. 

• • * * ♦ 

With that a ClerkJTneled adowne and Carped these wordes, 

Zfieg^ Lord, yif it you Like to Listen a while, 
Som Sawes of Salomon y shall you shewe sone. 

The writer then gives a solemn lecture to kinss 
on the art of governing. From the demand of subsi- 
dies ' to sustejne his werres/ I am inclined to be- 
lieve this poem composed in the reign of King Hen- 
ry V. as the MS. appears from a subsequent entry to 
have been written oefore the 9th of Henry VI. The 
whole poem contains but 146 lines. 

The Alliterative Metre was no less popular among 
the old Scottish poets, than with their brethren on 
this side the Tweed. In Maitland's Collection of 
ancient Scottish Poems, MS. in the Pepy^ian library, 
is a very lone poem in this species of versification, 
thus inscribed : 

Hum be^ns the Treiis of the Twa Marriit Wemen, and the 
Wcdo, compylit be Maister William Du3rRAii.-|- 

<« Upon thQ ^idshnuner ewen -Wlrriest of nichtis 
'* I Jfuvit furth alane quhen as if idnight was past 

* solemn. f Since the above was written, this poem hath 
been printed in *' Ancient Scottish Poems, &c. from the MS 
*' Collections of Sir R. Muitland, of Lethington, knight, of 
« London, 1786," 2 vols. 12mo. The two first lines are here 
corrected by that edition. 

VOL. II. 41 
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« Besyd ane Gudlie Gfrene Iteth,* Hill of Cfajr iiMM 
<« i/egeitt of ane ifuge JTicbt with JJawtbonie tKot 
« Quhairon ane Ifixd on ane Avnsche so^fiint oat bir noUt 
** That nevir ane AythfuUer BM was on the Benches 
hard, &c.'» 

« 

The Author preteDds to over-hear three gotdpi 
utting in an arbour, and reyealing all their secret 
methods of alluring and governing the other sex; it 
is a severe and humorous satire on bad women, and 
nothing inferior to Chaucer's Prolojrne to his Wife of 
Bath's Tale. As Dumbar lived tul about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth centnrv, this iioem was probtblj 
composed after Scottish Fisld (described above in 
p. 305,) which is the latest specimen I have met with 
written in England. This poem contains about fire 
hundred lines. 

But the current use of the Alliterative Metre in 
Scotland, appears more particularljr from those pop- 
ular vulgar prophecies, which are suU printed for the 
use of the lower people in Scotland, under the names 
of Thomas the Rtmer, Marvellous Mbruko, &c 
This collection seems to have been put together af- 
ter the accession of James I. to the crown ofEo^aadi 
and most of the pieces in it are in the metre of Fierce 
Plowman's Visions. The first of them begins thus: 

Merling' sayes In his book, who will i2ead iSg^ty 
Although his Sayings be uncouth, they iShall be true found 
•• In the seventh chapter, read TFhoso WHH^ 
« One thousand and more'after Chriaf a birth, Sx.** 

And the Prophesie of Beid: 
" Betwixt the chief of Summer and the Sad winter ; 
*< Before the //eat of summer happen sliall a war 
** That ^urop's lands i^arnestly shall be wrought 
" And A^i&rnest £iiyy shall last but a while, &c.*' 

* Garden. f Hedged. 4 Bough. 
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So again the Prophesie of Berlino ton : 

** When the Rnhy is y?aise(1. Best b there none, 

*' But much /Zancour shall i2ise in /Tiver and plain, 

*' Much Sorrow is Seen through a Suth-hound 

** That beares Homes in his JTead like a wyld Htat, &c.** 

In like Metre is the Prophesie of Waldhave : 

<* Upon Zowdon Xaw alone as I Aay, 

'* /xK>king to the /^nnox, as me Lief thought, 

*' The first Afoming of May, .Medicine to seek 

** For Afalice and Afelody that 3foved me sore, &c.^ 

And lastly, that intitled, the Prophesie of Gjldas : 

« When holy kirk is FFracked and FTUl has no FTit 
<* And Pastors are /^uckt, and Pil*d without i'lty 
'* When /dolatry Is In sxs and bb 
" And spiritual pastours are vexed away, flic.^ 

It will be olraerved in the foregoing specimens, that 
the Alliteration is extremely neglected, except in the 
third and fourth instances; although all the rest are 
written in imitation of the cadence used in this kind 
of metre. It may perhaps appear from an attentive 
perusal, that the poems ascnbed to Berlington and 
l¥aldhave are more ancient than the others : indeed 
the first and fifth appear evidently to have been new 
modelled, if not intirely composed about the begin- 
ning of the last century, and are probably the latest 
attempts ever made in this species of verse. 

In this and the foregoing Essat are mentioned all 
the specimens I have met with of the Alliterative 
Metre without rhyme : but instances occur sometimes 
in old Manuscripts, of poems written both with final 
rhymes and the internal cadence and alliterations of 
the Metre of Pierce Plowman. 

THE END OV THE B88AT. 
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Thr following Song, intitled, trb coMPUiiiiT of 
CONSCIENCE, is printed from the Editor's folio Mana- 
script: Some corruptions in the old copy are here 
corrected ; but with notice to the Reader wherever it 
was judged necessar?, by inclosing the corrections 
between inverted * commas.' 

As I walked of late by ' an' wood side. 
To God for to meditate was my entent; 
Where under a hawthorne I suddenlye spyed 
A silly poore creature ragged and rent, 
With bloody teares his face was besprent, 5 

His fleshe and his color consumed away. 
And his garments they were all mire, mucke, and 
clay. 

This made me muse, and much *to' desire 
To know what kind of man hee shold bee ; 
I stept to him straight, and did him require 10 

His name and his secretts to shew unto mee. 
His head he cast up, and wooful was hee. 
My name, quoth he, is the cause of my care. 
And makes me scorned, and left here so bare. 

Then straightway lie turnd him, and prayd 'me' sit 

downe. 
And T will, saithe he, declare my whole greefe; 16 
My name is called Conscience: — wheratt he did 

frown e. 
He pined to repeate it, and grinded his teethe, 
'Thoughe now, silly wretche, I'm denyed all releef,' 

Ver. 1. one. MS. V. 15. him. MS. V. 19. not in MS. 
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* Yet' while I was young, and tender of yeeres, 20 
I was entertained with kinges, and with peeres. 

There was none in the court that lived in such fame. 

For with the kings councell ^1' sate in commission; 

Dukes, earles, and barrons esteemM of my name ; 

And how that I liv'd there needs no repetition : 25 

T was ever holden in honest condition, 

For howsoever the lawes went in Westminster-hall, 
When sentence was given, for me they wold call. 

No incomes at all the landlords wold take, 
But one pore peny, that was their fine ; 30 

And that they acknowledged to be for my sake. 
The poore wold doe nothing without councell mine: 
I ruled the world with the right line : 

For nothing was passed betweene foe and friend. 

But Conscience was called to bee at ' the' end. 35 

Noebargaines, nor merchandize merchants wold make 
But 1 was called a wittenesse therto : 
No use for noc money, nor forfett wold take, 
But I wold controule them, if that they did soe: 
^ And' that makes me live now in great woe, 40 

For then came in Pride, Sathan's disciple, 
That is now entertained with all kind of people. 

He brought with him three, whose names ' thus they 

call' 
That is Covetousnes, Lecherye, Usury, beside: 

Vcr. Q3,hesaie, MS. V. 35. an end, MS. V. 43. thet/ be 
that, MS. 
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They never prevftil'd, till they had wrought mj 

downe-fall ; 
Soe Pride was entertained, hot Conscience decried, 46 
And ^ now ever since' abroad have I tryed 

To have had entertainment with tome one or other; 

But I am rejected, and scorned of my brother. 

Then went I to the Court the gallants to winn, 50 
But the porter kept me out of the gate : 
To Bartleroew Spittle to pray for my ainne, 
Tliey bade roe goe packe, it was fitt for my state; 
Goe, goe, threed-bare Conscience, and seeke thee a 
mate. [queene, 

Good Lord, long preserve my king, prince, and 
With whom evermore I esteemed have been. 56 

Then went I to London, where once I did ' dwell :' 
But they bade away with me, when they knew my name; 
For he will undoe us to bye and to sell ! 
They bade me goe packe me, and hye me for shame: 60 
They lought at my raggs, and there had good game ; 

This is old threed-bare Conscience, that dwelt with 
saint Peter : [sweeper. 

But they wold not ad mitt me to be a chimney- 
Not one wold receive me, the Lord < he' doth know ; 
I having but one poor pennye in my purse, 65 

On an awle and some patches I did it bestow ; 
* For' I thought better cobble shooes than doe worse. 
Straight then all the coblers began for to curse, 

Ver. 46. wtu derided, MS. V. 53 . paeke me. MS. 

Vcr. 57. tuonnt. MS. 
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And by statute wold prove me a rogue, and forlorne. 

And whipp me out of towne to ^ seeke^ where I was 

borne. 70 

Then did I remember, and call to m j minde, 
The Court of Conscience where once I did sit: 
Not doubting but there I some favor shold find. 
For my name and the place agreed soe fit ; 
But there of mj purpose I fayled a whit, 75 

For * thoughe' the judge us'd mj name in everje 

' commission,' 
The lawyers with their quillets wold get ^ my' dis- 
mission. 

Then Westminster-hall was noe place for me; 
Good lord ! how 4he lawyers began to assemble. 
And fearfull they were, lest there I shold bee ! 80 
The silly poore clarkes began for to tremble ; 
I showed them my cause, and did not dissemble ; 
Soe they gave me some money my charges to beare, 
But swore me on a booke I must never come there. 

Next the Merchants said, Counterfeite, get thee away, 
Dost thou remember how wee thee fond ? 86 

We banisht thee the country beyond the salt sea, 
Atid sett thee on shore in the New-found land ; 
And there thou and wee most friendly shook hand, 
And we were right glad when thou didst refuse us; 90 
For when we wold reape profitt here thou woldst 
accuse us. 

Ver. 70, jee. MS. V. 76. eondieion. MS. V. 77. get a, MS. 
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Then had I noe waj. but for to goe on 
To Gentlemens houBes of an ancjent name; 
Declaring my greeffes, and there I made moane, 
< Telling' how their forefathers held me in fame : 95 
And at letting their farmes 'how always I came.' 
They sayd, Fye npon thee ! we may thee cnrse: 
'Theire' leases continue, and we fare the worse. 

And then I was forced a begging to goe 
To husbandmens houses, who greeved right sore. 100 
And sware that their landlords had plagued them so. 
That they were not able to keepe open door^ 
Nor nothing had left to give to the poore : 
Therefore to this wood I doe me repayre. 
Where hepps and hawes, that is my best fare. 105 

Yet within this same desert some comfort I have 
Of Mercy, of Pittye, and of Almes-deeds ; 
Who have vowed to company me to my grave* 
Wee are ^ all' put to silence, and live upon weeds, 
^ And hence such cold hou se -keeping proceeds ;' 110 

Our banishment is its utter decay, 

The which the riche glutton will answer one day. 

Why then, I said to him, me-thinks it were best 
To goe to the Clergie; for dailye they preach 
Eche man to love you above all the rest; 115 

Of Mercye, and Pittie, and Almes-' deeds,' they teach. 
O, said he, noe matter of a pin what they preach, 

Vcr. 95. Jlnd how. MS. V. 101. 9o ton, MS. 

Ver. 109. ill. MS. V. 110. not in MS. 
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For their wives and their children soe hange them 

upon. 
That whosoever gives almes thej will* give none. 

Tlien laid he him down, tiid turned him awaj, 120 
And prajd me to goe, and leave him to rest 
I told him,, I haplie might jtt see the day 
For him and his fellowes to live with the best 
First, said he, banisK Pride, then all England were 
blest ; 
For then those wold love ns, that now sell their 
land, 125 

And then good * house-keeping wold revive' oat of 
• hand. 



* We ought in juitice mnd tnrth to read < eon.' 
Ver. 119. olmea-cfeedSf. MS. Y . 106, kouie» tvary Ufkax 

Ufoldbekqft.MS. 
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PLAIN TRUTH, AND BUND IGNORANCE. 

This excellent old bellid it pmenrcd in the Utile 
incient miseellanji intitledt ^The Gmrland ef (Sood- 
will." lovoRAVoB 19 here made to speak in the 
broad Somersetshire dialect. The scene we naj 
suppose to be Glastonbary Abbej. 

rauTH* 

God speed yoa. ancient fatfaery 

And give yon a good daje ; 
What is the cause, I praye jou. 

So sadly here you staye ? , 

And that you keep such gazing 5 

On this decayed place, 
The which, for superstition, 

Good princes down did raze ? 

lOVORANOB* 

Chill tell thee, by my Tazen»* 

That zometimes che hare knowne 10 

A rair and goodly abbey 

Stand here of bricke and stone; 
And many a holy yrier. 

As ich may say to tiiee, 
Within these goodly cloysters 

Che did full often zee. 15 

* i. e. fidthen : as in the Midlsiid counties tiiey say bouwD, 
cloaen, for houses, closes. A. 
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TRUTH* 

Then I must tell thee, fiither, 

In truthe and yeriti^ 
A sorte of greater hypocrites 

Thou couldst net likely see ; 20 

Deceiying of the simple 

With false and feigned lies: 
But such an order truly 

Christ never did devise. 

lONORANOE. 

Ah ! ah ! che zmell thee now, man ; 25 

Che know well what thou art ; 
A yellow of mean learning. 

Thee was not worth a yart: 
Vor when we had the old lawe, 

A merry world was then ; SO 

And every thing was plenty 

Among all zorts of men. 

TAUTH. 

Thou givest me an answer, 

As did the Jewes sometimes 
Unto the prophet Jeremye, 55 

When he accus'd their crimes : * 

'Twas merry, sayd the people, 

And joyfnil in our readme. 
When we did offer spice-cakes 

Unto the queen of heav'n. 40 
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ICUKHiAirOB. 

Chill tell thee what, good TeUowe^ 

Before the vrien went hence, 
A boshell of the best wfaeate 

Was zold Yor vonrteen pence ; 
And Torty egges a penny, 45 

That were both good and newe ; 
And this che zay my zdf hare zeene. 

And yet ich am no Jewe. 

TRUTH* 

Within the sacred bible 

We find it written plain, 50 

The latter days should troublesome 

And dangerous be, certaine ; 
That we should be self-lovers. 

And charity wax colde ; 
Then 'tis not true religion 55 

That makes thee grief to holde. 

IGNORANCE. 

Chill tell thee my opinion plaine. 

And choul'd that well ye knewe, 
Ich care not for the bible booke ; 

Tis too big to be true. 60 

Our blessed ladyes psalter 

Zhall for my money goe ; 
Zuch pretty prayers, as there bee,* 

The bible cannot zhowe. 

* Probably alludiDg to the illuminated Psalten, Miaail^ &c. 
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TRUTH. 

Nowe hast thou spoken trulye, 65 

For in that book indeede 
No mention of our lady. 

Or Romish saint we read : 
For bj the blessed Spirit 

That book indited was, 70 

And not bj simple persons. 

As was the foolish masse. 

IGNORANCE. 

Cham zure thej were not Yoolishe 

That made the masse, che trowe ; 
Why, man, 'tis all in Latine, 75 

And vools no Latine knowe. 
Were not our fathers wise men. 

And they did like it well ; 
Who very much rejoyccd 

To heare the zacring bell P 80 

TRUTH. 

But many kinges and prophets. 

As I may say to thee, 
Have whht the light that you have, 

And could it never see : 
For what art thou the better 85 

A Latin song to heare, 
And understandest nothing. 

That they sing in the quiere ? 
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O hold thy peace, che pray thee, 

The Doise was pasting trim 90 

To heare the Triers zingiogp 

As we did enter in: 
And then to zee the rood-loft 

Zo bravely zet with zaints ^— 
But now to zee them wandring 95 

My heart with sorrow ▼mnts« 

TRUTH* 

The Lord did give commandment, 

No image thou shouldst make. 
Nor that unto idolatry 

You should your self betake : 100 

The golden calf of Israel 

Moses did therefore spoile ; 
And Baal's priests and temple 

Were brought to utter foile. 

IGNORANCS. 

But our lady of Walsinghame 105 

Was a pure and holy zaint, 
And many men in pilgrimage 

Did shew to her complaint. 
Yea with zweet Thomas Becket, 

And many other moe: 110 

The holy maid of Kent^ likewise 

Did many wonders zhowe. 

• By name EHz. Barton, executed April 21» 1534. Stow» p. 570. 
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TRUTH. 

Such saints are well agreeing 

To jour profession sure ; 
And to the men that made them 115 

So precious and so pure ; 
The one for being a traytoure, 

Met an untimely death ; 
The other eke for treason 

Did end her hateful breath. 120 

lONORANOB. 

Yea, jea, it is no matter. 

Dispraise them how you wille : 
But zure they did much goodnesse; 

Would they were with us stille ! 
We had our holy water, 125 

And holy bread likewise, 
And many holy reliques 

We zaw before our eyes. 

TRITTH. 

And all this while they fed you 

With Tain and empty showe, 130 

Which never Christ commanded. 

As learned doctors knowe : 
Search then the holy scriptures, 

And thou shalt plainly see 
That headlong to damnation 1 35 

They alway trained thee. 
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lOVOMAHOB. 

If it be true, good Yollove, 

As thou dost zay to meoi 
Unto my heaTenly finder 

Alone then will I tee : 
Believing in the Gospel, 

And passion of his Zon, 
And with the zobtil p>pbte§ 

Ich have for ever done. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 

The stocj of the wandering Jew is of considerable 
antiquity : it had obtained full credit in this part of the 
world before the year 1228, as we learn from Matthew 
Paris. For in that year, it seems, there came an Ar- 
menian archbishop into England, to Tisit the shrines 
and reliques preserved in our churches ; who, being 
entertained at the monastery of St Albans, was askea 
several questions relating to his country, &c. Among 
the rest a monk, who sat near him, inquired ** if he 
''had ever seen or heard of the famous person named 
^Joseph, that was so much talked of; who was pre- 
** sent at our Lord's crucifixion and conversed with 
^him, and who was still alive in confirmation of the 
^ Christian faith.'' The archbishop answered. That 
the fact was true. And afterwards one of his train, 
who was well known to a servant of the abbot's, inter- 
preting his master's words, told them in French ** That, 
nis lord knew the person they spoke of very well : that 
he had dined at his table but a little while before he left 
the East: that he had been Pontius Pilate's porter, by 
name Cartaphilus; who, when they were dragging 
Jesus out of the door of the Judgment-hall, struck 
him with his fist on the back, saying, ^' Go faster Jesus, 
eo faster ; why dost thou linger ?" Upon which Jesus 
looked at him with a frown, and saia, ^ I indeed am 
<« going, but thou shalt tarry til! I come." Soon after 
he was converted, and baptized by the name of Joseph. 
He lives for ever, but at the end of every hundred 
years falls into an incurable illness, and at length 
into a fit or ecstacy, out of which when he recovers, 

vol.. II. 43 
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he returns to the same state of yoath he was in whea 
Jesus suffered, beinji; then about 30 years of age. He 
remembers all the circumstances of Uie death and re- 
surrection of Christ, the saints that arose with him, 
the composing of the apostles creed, their preachini^ 
and dispersion ; and is himself a ver j grave and hohf 
person.'' This is the substance of Matthew Parish 
account, who was himself a monk of St. Albans, and 
was living at the time when this Armenian archbishop 
made the above relation. 

Since his time several impostors have appeared at 
intervals under the name and character orthe Wav- 
BKRiNo Jaw ; whose several histories maybe seen in 
Calmet's dictionary of the Bible. See also the Turk- 
ish Sojt Vol. II. Book 3. Let. I. The story that is 
copied in the following ballad is of one, who appeared 
at Hamburgh in 1547, and pretended he haa been a 
Jewish shoemaker at the time of Christ's cruciBxion^— 
The ballad however seems to be of later date. It is 
preserved in black-letter in the Pepys collection. 

When as in faire Jerusalem 

Our saviour Christ did live. 
And for the sins of all the worlde 

His own deare life did give ; 
The wicked Jewes with scoffes and Scomes 5 

Did dailye him molest. 
That never till he left his life, 

Our Saviour could not rest. 

When they had crown'd his head with thomes, 
And scourg'd him to disgrace, 10 

In scornful! sort they led him forthe 
Unto his dying plac^, 
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Where thousand thousands in the streete 

Beheld him pa^se along. 
Yet not one gentle heart was there, 15 

That pitjed this his wrong* 

Both old and jroung reviled him. 

As in the streete he wente, 
And nought he found but churlish tauntes, 

Bj every ones consente : 20 

His owne deare crosse he bore himselfe, 

A burthen far too great. 
Which made him in the street to fainte, 

With blood and water sweat. 

Being weary thus, he sought for rest, 25 

To ease his burthened soule, 
Upon a stone ; the which a wretch 

Did churlishlj controule; 
And sayd, Awaje, thou king of Jewes, 

Thou shalt not rest thee here ; SO 

Pass on ; thy execution place 

Thou seest nowe draweth neare. 

And thereupon he thrust him thence ; 

At which our Saviour sayd, 
I sure will rest, but thou shalt walke, S5 

And have no journey stayed. 
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With that this e«Md iluMMhtr, 

For offering Chriet tUs wHmfj, 
Left wife and children, hente and all^ 

And went frooi thence along. 40 

Where after he had scene the Uoude 

Of Jesas Christ thas shed/ 
And to the crosse his bodye nail^dy 

Awaje with sp^d he fled 
Without returning backe againe 45 

Unto his dwelling place» 
And wandred up and downe the wovldey 

A runnagate most base. 

No resting could he finde at all, 

No ease, nor hearts content ; 50 

No house, nor home, nor biding place : 

But wandring forth he went 
From towne to towne in foreigne landea» 

With grieved conscience still, 
Repenting for the heinous guilt 55 

Of his fore-passed ill. 

Thus after some fewe ages past 

In wandring up and downe $ 
He much again desired to see 

Jerusalems renowne, 60 

But finding it all quite destroyd, 

He wandred thence with woe* 
Our Saviours wordes, which he had spoke. 

To verifie and showe. 
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^ I'll rest, sayd hee, liut thou shalt walke," 65 

So doth this wandring Jew 
From place to place, but cannot rest 

For seeing countries newe ; 
Declaring still the power of him, 

Whereas he comes or goes, 70 

And of all things done in the east, 

Since Christ his death, he showes. 

The world he hath still compast round 

And scene those nations strange, 
That hearing of the name of Christ, 75 

Their idol gods doe change : 
To whom he hath told wondrous tkioges 

Of time forepast, and gone. 
And to the princes of the worlde 

Declares his cause of moane : 80 

Desiring still to be dissoWd, 

And jeild his mortal breath ; 
But, if the Lord hath thus decreed, 

He shall not yet see death. 
For neither lookes he old nor young, 85 

But as he did those times. 
When Christ did suffer on the crosse 

For mortall sinners crimes. 

He hath past through many a foreigne place, 
Arabia, Egypt, Africa, 90 
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Grecia, S jria» ud great llmM^ 

And throoghootftU Hangaria* 
Where Paul and Peter preadied Chria^ 

Those blest apostles deare ; 
There he hatii told our Saiioiirs wordes,' 95 

In countries far, and neare. 

And lately in Bohenua, 

With man J a German towne ; 
And now in Flanders, as tis though 
. He wandreth vp and downe : 100 

Where learned men with him conferre 

Of those his lingering dajes. 
And wonder much to heare him tell 

His journejes^ and his wajes. 

If people give this Jew an almes, 105 

The most that he will take 
Is not above a groat a time : 

Which he, for Jesus' sake» 
Will kindlje give unto the poore, 

And thereof make no spare, 110 

Affirming still that Jesus Christ 

Of him hath dailye care. 

He ne'er was seene to laugh nor smile* 
But weepe and make great moane ; 

Lamenting still his miseries, 115 

And dayes forepast and gone : 
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If he heare aoj ooe blaspheme, 

Or take God's name in yaine, 
He telles them that thej cnicifie 

Their Saviour Christe againe. 120 

If you had seene his deaths saith he, 

As these mine eyes have done» 
Ten thousand thousand times would yee 

His torments think upon : 
And suffer for his sake all paine 125 

Of torments, and all woes. 
These are his wordes and eke his life 

Whereas he comes or goes. 
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IV. 



THE LTE. 



BT SIR WALTER RALBIOB9 

48 found in a yery scarce miscellanjiiitifled ^ Dk- 
* rison's Poems, or a poeticall Rapsodie divided into 

^ sixe books The 4th impression newlj corrects 

*ed and augmented, and put into a forme more 
<* pleasing to the reader. Lond. 16d1, 12mo.^ This 
poem is reported to have been written bj its cele- 
brated author the night before his execution, Oct. 29, 
1618. But this must be a mistake, for there were at 
least two editions of Davison's poems before that time, 
one in 1608,* the other in 161 l.t So that unless this 
poem was an after-insertion in the 4th edit, it must 
nave been written long before the deatli of Sir Wal- 
ter: perhaps it was composed soon after his con- 
demnation in 1603. See Oldys's Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, p. 173, fol. 



GoE, soule, the bodies guest. 

Upon a thankelesse arrant ; 
Feare not to touche the best. 
The truth shall be th j warrant : 
Goe, since I needs must dye. 
And give the world the lye. 

* Catalogue of T. Bawlinson, ITTT. 

t Catalogue of Sion coU. Ubnry. This is either lost or 
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Goe tell the court, it ^owes 

And shines like rotten wood ; 
Goe tell the church it showes 
What's good, and doth no good: 10 

If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lye. 

Tell potentates thej live 

Acting by others actions ; 
Not loy'd unlesse they give, 15 

Not strong but by their factions ; 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lye. 

Tell men of high condition, 

That rule affidrs of state, dO 

Their purpose is ambition. 
Their practise onely hate ; 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lye. 

Tell them that brave it most, 25 

They beg for more by spending^ 
Who in their greatest cost 
Seek nothing but commending; 
And if they make reply. 
Spare not to give the lye. 30 
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Tell zeale, it lacks deYotio»; 

Tell love, it is but lust ; 
Tell time, it is Irat nolioD ; 
Tell flesh, it is but dust; 

And wish them not replj, 35 

For thorn must give the 1 jc« 



Tell age« it daily wasted ; 

Tell honour, how it alters ; 
Tell beauty, how she blasteth ; 

Tell favour, how she falters ; 40 

And as they shall reply. 
Give each of them the lye. 

Tell wit, how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of nicenesse ; 
Tell wisedome,. she entangles 45 

Ilerselfe in over-wisenesse ; 
And if they do reply. 
Straight give them both the lye. 

Tell physicke of her boldnasse ; 

Tell skill, it is prettDsion; 50 

Tell charity of coldness ; 
Tell law, it is contention ; 
And as they yield reply. 
So give them stHl the lye. 



Tell fortune of her blindoesse ; 

Tell nature of decay ; 
Tell friendship of ufikindnesse ; 
Tell justice of delay : 
And if thej dare reply, « 
Then give them all the lye. 



8S9 
55 
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Tell arts, they have no soundnesse, 

But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell schoolesy they want profoundnesses 
And stand to« much on seeming : 
If arts and schooles reply, 
Giye arts and schooles the lye. 



65 



Tell faith, it's fled the citie ; 

Tell how the countrey erreth ; 
Tell, manhood shakes off* pitie $ 
Tell, vertue least preferreth : 
And, if they doe reply. 
Spare not to giye the lye. 



70 



So, when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Although to give the lye 
Desenres no less than stabbing^ 
Tet stab at thee who will, 
No atab the sode can kill. 



75 
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V. 

VERSES BY KING JAMES L 

tn the first edition of this book were inserted, by 
way of specimen of his majesty's poetic talents, some 
Panning Verses made on tne disputations at Sterlbs: 
but it haying been sngsested to tlie ^tor, thatus 
king only gaye the qniroling commendations in pcoiei 
and that some obsequious court-rhymer put them into 
metre ;* it was thou^t proper to exchange tiiem for 
two Sonnets of King James's own composition. 
James was a ereat versifier, and therefore out of the 
multitude of his poems» we have here selected two, 
which (to show our impartiality) are written in his 
best and his worst manner. The first would not dis- 
honour any writer of that time ; the second is a most 
complete example of the Batiios. 

A SONNET ADDBXSSED BT KINO JAMBS TO SIS SON 

PBINGE HBNRT. 

From King James's Works in folio : Where is also 
printed another called his Majesty's own Sonnet; it 
would perhaps be too cruel to infer from thence that 
this was NOT his Majesty's own Sonnet. 

(xod gives not kings the stile of Gods in vmine» 
For on his throne his scepter do they swey : 
And as their subjects ought them to obey. 

So kings should feare and serve their God againe. 

* See a folio intitled ** The Mvwet wek o me to King James." 
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If then jt would enjoy a htppie reigne^ 
Observe the iUtates of our heavenly King ; 
And from his law make all your laws to spring ; 

Since his lieutenant here ye should remaine. 

Rewarde the just, be stedfast, true and plaine ; 

Represse the proud, maintayning aye the right ; 

Walke always so, as ever in his sight* ^^ 
Who guardes the godly, plaguing the prophane. 

And so ye shall in princely vertues shine. 

Resembling right your mightie King divine. 

A SONNET OCCASIONED BT THE BAD WEATHER WHICH 

HINDEBED THE SPORTS AT NEW-MARKET 

IN JANVABT 1616. 

This is printed from Drummond of Hawthomden*s 
works, folio : where also may be seen some verses of 
Lord Stirling's upon this Sonnet, which concludes 
with the finest Anticlimax I remember to have seen. 

How cruelly these catives do conspire ? 
What loathsome love breeds such a baleful band 
Betwixt the cankred king of Greta land,* 

That melancholy old and angry sire. 

And him, who wont to quench debate and ire 5 

Among the Romans, when his ports were clos'd ft 
But now his double face is still dispos'd. 

With Saturn's help, to freeze us at the fire. 

* Saturn. f Juiui. 
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Tlie Muiik^c«-c«Teml witk « skcet of snow, 
RefiiMi Ml to fowl, to biid, and beast : 10 

Tke chilling cold lets ef%tj thing to grow. 
And surfeits cattle with a starving fcast. 

CursM be that love and monght* continue short. 

Which kills all creatures, and doth spoil our spoii 

* i. e. may it 
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VI. 



KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CAN- 
TERBURY, 

The common popular ballad of Kino John and 
THE Abboy seems to have been abridged and mo- 
dernized about the time of James I. from one much 
older, intitled, ^^ Kino John and the Bishop of Can- 
terbury." The Editor's folio MS. contains a copy 
of this last, but in too corrupt a state to be reprinted ; 
it however afforded manj lines worth reviving^ which 
will be found inserted in the ensuina; stanzas. 

The archness of the following questions and answers 
hath been much admired bj our old ballad -makers; 
for besides the two copies above mentioned, there is 
extant another ballad on the same subject (but of no 
great antiquity or merit,) intitled, *^ King Olfrbt 
AMD the Abbot."* LasUj, about the time of the 
civil wars, when the cry ran against the Bishops, 
some Puritan worked up the same story into a very 
doleful ditty, to a solemn tune, concerning ^' Kino 
H&NRT AND A BisHOP ;" with this stinging moral : 



» 



** Unlearned men hard matters out can find, 
'^ When learned bishops princes eyes do blind. 

The following is chiefly printed from an ancient 
black-letter copy, to " The tune of Derry down." 



* Sec the collection of Historical Ballads, 3 vols. 1727. Bfr. 
Wise supposes Oltrit to be a corruption of Alfred, in his 
pamphlet conotnungthc Wnn Hoaas in Beckshire» p. 15. 
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Air ancient ttoiy lie tell jon anon 
Of a notable prince, that was called king John ; 
And he roled England wiUi maine and with mighi* 
For he did great wrong, and maintdn'd little riglrt. 

And He tell 70a a storj^ a storj so merrye, 5 

Concerning the Ahbot of Canterbikrje ; 
How for his house-keeping, and higH rcnowiie. 
They rode poste fiu* him to fidr London towne. 

An hundred men, the king did heare say. 

The abbot kept in his house every day ; 10 

And fifty golde chaynes, without any doubt. 

In yeWet coates waited the abbot about. 

How now, father abbot, I heare it of thee. 
Thou keepest a farre better house than mee. 
And for thy house-keeping and high renowne, 15 
I feare thou work'st treason against my crown. 

My liege ' quo' the abbot, I would it were knowne» 
I never spend nothing, but what is my owne ; 
And I trust, your grace will doe me no deere. 
For spending of my owne true-gotten geere. 20 

Yes, yes» father abbot, thy fault it is highe. 
And now for the same thou needest must dye ; 
For except thou canst answer me questions three. 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie. 
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And first, quo' the king, when I'm in this stead, 25 
With my crowne of golde so faire on mj head« 
Among all mj liege-men so noble of birthe, 
Thou mast tell me to one penny what I am worthe. 

Secondlye, tell me, without any doubt. 
How soone I may ride the whole world about. SO 
And at the third question thou must not shrink* 
But tell me here truly what I do think. 

O, these are hard questions for my shallow witt. 
Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet : 
But if you will give me but three weekes space, ^ 
lie do my endeavour to. answer your grace. 

Now three weeks spsce to thee will I give, 
And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions three, 
Thy lands and tiiy livings are forfeit to mee. 40 

• 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word. 
And he rode to Cambridge, *and Oxenford ; 
But never a doctor there was so wise. 
That could with his learning an answer devise. 

Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, 45 

And he mett his shepheal-d a going to fold : 

How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home ; 

What newes do yon bring us firom good king John ? 
VOL. II. 45 
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^ Sad newesy sad newes, shepheard, I mast g^ve ; 
Tliat I have bat three days more to live : 50 

For if I do not answer him questions three. 
My head will be smitten from my bodie. 

The first is to tell him there in that stead. 
With his crowne of golde so fiur on his head. 
Among all his liege men so noble of birth, 55 

To within one penny of what he is worth. 

The seconde, to tell him, without any donbt, 
How soone he may ride this whole world about : 
And at the third question I must not shrinke. 
But tell him there truly what he does tbinke." 60 

Now cheare up, sire abbot, di(l.you never hear yet, 
That a fool he mav learn a wise man witt ? 
Lend me horse, and serving men, and your apparel, 
And 1*11 ride to London to answere your quarrel. 

Nay frowne not, if it hath bin told unto mee» 65 
I am like your lordship, as ever may bee : 
And if you will but lend me your gowne. 
There is none shall knowe us at fair London towne. 

Now horses, and serving-men thou shalt have, 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave ; TO 
With crozier, and miter, and rochet, and cope. 
Fit to appeare 'fore our fader the pope. 
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Now welcome, sire abbot, the kiAghe did saj. 
Tig well thou'rt come back tu keepe thy daj ; 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three, 75 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall bee. 

And first, when thou seest nie here in this stead, 
With my crown of golde so fair on my head. 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe. 
Tell me to one penny what I am worth. 80 

" For thirty pence our Saivour was sold 
Amonge the false Jewes, as I have bin told ; 
And twenty nine is the worth of thee, 
For I thinke, thou art one penny wurser than hee." 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. Bittel,* 85 
I did not think I had been worth so littel ! 
-—Now secondly tell me, without any doubt. 
How soone I may ride this whole world about. 

<« You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 
Until the next morning he riseth againe ; 90 

And then your grace need not make any doubt. 
But in twenty-four hours you'll ride it about." 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. Jone, 
I did nut think, it could be gone so soone ! 
—Now from the third question thou must not shrinkc. 
But tell me here truly what I do thinke. 96 

* Meaning probably St. Botdpb. 
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** Yea, that shall I do, andmake yoar grace mmji 
You thinke I'm the abbot of Caaterbiirj ; 
But I'm his poor shepheard, as plain yon maj see. 
That am come to b^ pardon for him and for mee*'' lOD 



The king he laughed, and swore by the masse. 
He make thee lord abbot this day in his place! 
^ Now naye, my liege, be not in such speede. 
For alacke I can neither write, ne reade.'' 



Four nobles a weeke, then I will giro Aee, 105 

For this merry jest thou hast showne vnto mee ; 
And tell the old abbot when thou comest home. 
Thou hast brought him a pardon from good king John. 



V 
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VII. 

YOU MEANER BEAUTIES. 

This little sonnet was written by Sir Henry Wot- 
TON, Knight* on that amiable Princess, Elizabeth 
daughter of James I. and wife of the Elector Palatine^ 
who'was chosen King of Bohemia, Sept 5, 1619. The 
consequences of this fatal election are well known : 
Sir Henry Wotton, who in that and the following 
year was employed in several embassies in Germany 
on behalf of this unfortunate lady, seems to have had 
an uncommon attachment to her merit and fortunes, 
for he gave away a jewel worth a thousand pounds, 
that was presented to him by the Emperor, ^^ because 
^ it came from an enemy to his royal mistress the 
Queen of Bohemia." See Biog. Britan. 

This song is printed from the Reliquim fVotioniana, 
1651, with some corrections from an old MS copy. 

Tou meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfie our eies 

More by your number, than your light; 
You common people of the skies. 
What are you when the Moon shall rise ? 5 

Ye violets that first appeare. 
By your pure purple mantles known 

Like the proud virgins of the yeare. 
As if the Spring were all your own ; 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 10 
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Te carious chaonters of the wood, 
Tliat warble forth dame Nature's lajes. 

Thinking your passions understood 

By jour weak accents : what's your pruse» 
When Philomell her voyce shall raise ? 15 

So when my mistris shal be scene 

■i 

In sweetnesse of her looks and minde ; 
By virtue first, then choyce a queen ; 

Tell me» if she was not designM 
Th' ecly pse and glory of her kind ? SO 
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VIII. 

THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER. 

This excellent old song, the subject of which is a 
comparison between the manners of the old gentry, 
as still subsisting in the times of Elizabeth, and the 
modern refinements affected by their sons in the 
reigns of her successors, is given, with corrections, 
from an ancient black-letter copy in the Pepys col- 
lection, compared with another printed among some 
miscellaneous ^^ poems and songs" in a book intitled, 
** Le Prince d'Amour," 1660, 8vo. 

An old song made by an aged old pate, 

Of an old worshipful gentleman, who had a greate 

estate. 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen% 

And the queen's old courtier. 

With an old lady, whose anger one word asswages ; 

They every quarter paid their old servants their wa- 
ges, 

And never knew what belongM to coachmen, foot- 
men, nor pages, 

But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats and 
badges; 
Like an old courtier, &c. 
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lYiih an old studj fiU'd fall of letrnod old book% 
With an old reverend chaplaint 700 mig^t know \im 

hj his looks. 
With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks. 
And an old kitchen, that maintained half a dozen old 

cooks: 
Like an old courtier^ &c« 

With' an old hall, hang about with {rikes, guiis» and 
bowSf 

With old swords» and bucklers, that had borne many 

shrewde blows, 

And an old frize coat, to cover his worship's trunk 

hose. 
And a cup of old sherry, to comfort his copper nose'; 
Like an old courtier, &c. 

With a ^ood old fashion, when Christmasse was come, 
To cal 1 in all his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum. 
With good chear enough to furnish every old room, 
And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and man 
dumb. 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of 

hounds, 
That never hawked, nor hunted, but in his own grounds. 
Who, like a wise man, kept himself within his own 

bounds. 
And when he dyed gave every child a thousand good 

pounds ; 
Like an old courtier, &c. 
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But to his eldest son his house and land he assign'dy 
Charging him in his will to keep the old bountifuU 

mind. 
To be good to his old tenants, and to his neighbours 

be kind : 
But in the ensuing dittj you shall hear how he was 
inclined ; 
Like a young courtier of the king's. 
And the king's joung courtier. 

Like a flourishing young gallant, newly come to his 

land. 
Who kee[>s abrace of [tainted madams at his command. 
And takes up a thousand pound apon his father's land. 
And gets drunk in a tavern, till he can neither go nor 

stand; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, and 
spare. 

Who never knew what belong'd to good house-keep- 
ing, or care. 

Who buyes gaudy-color'd fans to play with wanton air. 

And seven or eight different dressings of other wo- 
mens hair ; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new-fashion'd hall, built where the old one 

stood. 

Hung round with new pictures, that do the poor no 

good, 
VOL. XI. 46 
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l^ith a fine marble chimneyy whertin Mrikjl iimifer 

coal nor wood. 
And a new smooth shovelboard, wbeireoik no Tictuls 
ne'er stood ; 
Like a yonng courtier, ttc. 

With a new study, stuft full of (Muii|ihleti» and pUyi, 

And a new chaplain, that swears fiister tbaft he pnyiy 

. With a new buttery hatch, that opens oiicb in four or 

five days, 
And a new French cook, to deiise fine kickshawi, 

and toys ; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on, 
On a new journey to London straight we all must 

begone. 
And leave none to keep house, but our new porter 

John, 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on tiie back with 

a stone ; 
Like a young courUer, &c. 

With a new gentleman -usher, whose carriage is coA- 

pleat, 
With a new coachman, footmen, attd piiges to cany 

up the meat. 
With a waiting-gentlewoman, whose dressing is very 

neat. 
Who when her lady has dinM, lets the servants not eat; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 
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With new titles of honour bought with his father's 

old gold, 
For which sundry of his ancestors old jnanors are 

sold; 
And this is the course raost of our new "gallants hold, 
Which makes that good house-keeping is now grown 
so cold. 
Among the young courtiers of the king, 
Or the king's joung courtiers. 



« « 
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IX. 



SIR JOHN SUCKLING'S CAMPAI6NE. 

When the Scottish covenanters rose npin arms, and 
advanced to the English borders in lGd9» many of the 
courtiers complimented the king bj raising forces at 
their own expense. Among these none were more dis- 
tinguished than the gallant Sir John Suckling, who 
raised a troop of horse, so richlj accoutred, that it 
cost him 12,000/. The like expensive equipment of 
other parts of the armj, made the king remark, that 
'^ the Scots would fight stoutly, if it were but for the 
^Englishmen's fine clothes." [Lloyd's Memoirs.] 
When they came to action, the rugged Scots proved 
more than a match for the fine showy English : many 
of whom behaved remarkably ill, and among the rest 
this splendid troop of Sir John Suckling's. 

This humorous pasquil has been generally supposed 
to have been written by Sir John, as a banter upon 
himself. Some of his contemporaries however attri- 
buted it to sir John Mennis, a wit of those times, 
amons whose poems it is printed in a small poetical 
miscellany, intitled, " Musarum delicise : or the 
^^ Muses recreation, containing several pieces of po- 
** etique wit, 2d edition. — By Sir J. M. [Sir John 
Mennis] and Ja. S. [James Smith] London 1656, 
12mo." — -[See Woods Athence, II. 397,418.] In 
that copy is subjoined an additional stanza, which 
probably was written by this Sir John Mennis, viz. 

" But now there is peace, he's return'd to increase, 
*' His money, which lately he spent-a. 
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^ But his lost honour must lye still in the dust ; 
" At Barwicic awaj it went-a.*' 

Sir John he got him an ambling nag, 

To Scotland for to ride-a, 
With a huodred horse more, all his own he swore, 

To guard him on every side-a. 

No Errant-knight ever went to fight 5 

With halfe so gay a bravada. 
Had you seen but his look, you'ld have sworn on a 
book, 

Hee'ld have conquered a whole armada. 

The ladies ran all to the windows to see 

So gallant and warlike a sight-a, 10 

And as he passed by, they said with a sigh, 
Sir John, why will you go fight-a ? 

But he, like a cruel knight, spurr'd on ; 

His heart would not relent-a. 
For, till he came there, what had he to fear? 15 

Or why should he repent-a ? 

The king (God bless him !) had singular hopes 

Of him and all his troop-a : 
The borderers they, as they met him on the way, 

For joy did hollow, and whoop-a. 20 
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None lik'd him so well» as his own cdoiMlL 

Who took him for John de Wert*a ; 
Bat when there were shows of gunning and blows, 

My gallant was nothing so p^rt-a. 

For when the Scots ai^my came within si^t, 85 

And all prepared to figbt-a. 
He ran to his tent, they ask'd what he meant. 

He swore he must needs goe sh*te-a. 

The colonell sent for him back agen. 

To quarter him in the Yan-a. 90 

But sir John did swear, he would not come there. 

To be kill'd the very first man -a. 

To cur^ his fear, he was sent to the reare. 

Some ten miles back, and more-a; 
Where sir John did play at trip and away, 35 

And ne'er saw the enemy more-a. 

Vcr. 22. JoH9 Dx WsBT was a German gfeneni of great re- 
putation, and the terror of the French in the reign of Louis 
XIII. Hence his name became proverbial in France, where Le 
WHS called Ve Vtrt. See Bavle's Dictionan'. 
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X. 



TO ALTHEA FIlOM PRISON. 



This excellent sonnet^ which possessed a high de- 
ffree of fame among the old Cavaliers, was written by 
Colonel Richard Lovelace during his confinement in 
the gate* house Westminster: to which he was com- 
mitted by the house of Commons, in April 1642, for 
presenting a petition from the county of Kent, re- 
questing them to restore the kinff to his rights, and 
to settle the government. See Wood's Athenie, Vol. 
11. p. 228, and Lyson's Environs of London, Vol. L 
p. 109 ; where may be seen at large the affecting story 
of this elegant writer, who after having been distin- 
guished for every gallant and polite accomplishment, 
tne pattern of his own sex, and the darling of the 
ladies, died in the lowest wretchedness, oMcurity, 
and want, in 1658. 

This song is printed from a scarce volume of his 
poems intitled» ^* Lucasta, 1649, 12mo.'' collated with 
a copy in the Editor's folio MS. 



When love with unconfined wings 

Hovers within my gates. 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at ttj grates; 
When I lye tangled in her haire» 

And fetter'd with her eye. 
The birds that wanton in the aire. 

Know no such libertye. 
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When flowing cops nin swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames, 10 

Oar carelesse heads with roses crown'd. 

Oar hearts with loyal flames; 
When thirsty griefe in wine we steepe. 

When healths and dranghts goe free. 
Fishes, that tipple in the deepe^ 15 

Know no sach libertte. 



When, linnet-like, confined I 

With shriller note shall sing 
The mercye, sweetness, majestye. 

And glories of my king ; 20 

When I shall voyce aloud how good 

He is, how great shoal d be, 
Th' enlarged windes, that carle the flood, 

Know no such libertie. 



Stone walls doe not a prison make, 25 

Nor iron barres a cage, 
Mindes, innocent, and quiet, take 

That for an hermitage : 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soule am free, SO 

Angels alone, that scare above. 

Enjoy such libertie. 

Ver. 10. tmih woe-aUaymg ihemet, MS. Thames is here 
used for water in general. 
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XI. 



THE DOWNFALL OF CHARING-CROSS. 



Charing-cross, as it stood before the civil wars, 
was one ot those beautiful 6(»thic obelisks erected to 
conjugal affection by Edward L who built such a one 
wherever the hearse of his beloved Eleanor rested in 
its waj from Lincolnshire to Westminster. But nei- 
ther its ornamental situation, the beauty of its struc- 
ture, nor the noble design of its erection (which did 
honour to humanity,) could preserve it from the mer- 
ciless zeal of the times: For, in 1647, it was demo- 
lished by order of the House of Commons, as popish 
and superstitious. This occasioned the folio winjii; not 
nnhumorous sarcasm, which* has been often printed 
among the popular sonnets of those times. 

The plot referred to in ver. 17, was that entered 
into by Mr. Waller the poet, and others, with a view 
to reduce the city and tower to the service of the 
kine ; for which two of them, Nathaniel TomkinS'and 
Richard Chaloner suffered death July 5, 1643. Vid. 
Athen. Ox. IL 24. 

Undone, undone the lawyers are. 

They wander about the towne. 
Nor can find the way to Westminster, 

Now Charing-cross is downe : 
At the end of the Strand, they make a standi 5 

Swearing they are at a loss. 
And chaffing say, that's not the way, 

They mast go by Charing-crots. 
VOL. II* 47 
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"Die parliament to vote it down 

Conceived it very fitllDg, 
For fear it should fall, and kill them all. 

In the house, aa they were sitting. 
They were told, god-wol, it had a plot. 

Which made them so hard-hearted. 
To give command, it should not stand, 

But be taken down and carted. 

Men talk of plots, this might have beeti m 

For lAJr thhig I nmnri 
thua Aat Toiiikint, add Ctiala&tnr, 

Were hang'd for long ague. 
Our parliament did that prevnit. 

And wisely them defended, 
For plots they will discover still, 

Before they were intended. 

But neither nan, woman, nor duld. 

Will say, I'm confident) 
They ever heard it speak one word 

Against the parliament. 
An informer swore, it letters bftrfe. 

Or else it had been tned ; 
III take, in troth, my Bible oath, 

It could neither write, nor read. 

The committee Said, that verily 

Tu popery it was foent ; 
For ovght I know, it might be so. 

For to charch it never went 



i 
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What with excise, and such device, 

The kingdom doth begin 
To think jouMl leave them ne'er a cross. 

Without doors nor within. 40 

Methinks the common -council shouM 

or it have taken pity, 
'Cause, good old cross, it alwajrs stood 

So firml J to the city. 
Since crosses you so much disdain, 45 

Faith, if I were as you. 
For fear the king should rule again, 

I'd pull down Tibum too. 

%• Whitelocke says, «< May 3, 1643, Cheapside 
•^ cross and other crosses were voted down," &Cd — 
But this vote was not put in execution with regard 
to Charino-Cross 61i four years after, as appears 
from Lilly's Observations on the Life, fcc. ot Kine 
Charles, viz. ^' Charing-Cross, we know, was pullea 
*'down, 1647, in June, July, and August Part of the 
^ stones were converted to pave before Whitehall. I 
*'have seen Knife-hafts maoe of some of the stones, 
** which, belog well polished, looked like marble.'' 
Ed. 1715, p. 18, 12mo. 

See an Account of the pulling down Ckeapside 
Cross, in the Supplement to Gent. Mag. 1764. 
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LOYALTY CONFINED. 

This excellent old song is preserred in Dtnd 
Lloyd's ^Memoires of those tnat soffered in the 
^ cause of Charles I." London 1668, fol. p. 96. He 
speaks of it as the composition of a wortnr person- 
age, who soffered deeplj in those times, and was still 
living with no other reward than the conscience of 
havinff suffered. The author's name he has not men- 
tioned, bat, if tradition maj be credited, this song 
was written by Sir Roger L'Estrangk^— Some mis- 
takes in Lloyd's copy are corrected by two others, 
one in MS. the other'in the ^ Westminster Drollery, 
^' or a choice Collection of Songs and Poems, 1671," 
12mo. 

Beat on, proud billows ; Boreas blow ; 

Swell, curled waves, high as Jove's roof; 
Your incivility doth show, 
That innocence is tempest proof; 
Though surly Nereus frown, my thoughts are calm; 5 
Then strike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 

That which the world miscalls a jail, 

A private closet is to me : 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty : 10 

Locks, bars, and solitude, together met. 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 
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I, whilst I wisht to be retir'd, 

Into this private room' was tum'd ; 
As if their wisdoms had conspir'd 15 

The salamander should be burn'd ; 
Or like those sophists, that would drown a fish, 
I am constrained to suffer what I wish. 

The cjnick loves his poverty ; 

The pelican her wilderness ; .20 

And 'tis the Indian's pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus : 
Contentment cannot smart, Stoicks we see 
Make torments easie to their apathj. 

These manacles upon mj arm 25 

I, as mj mistress' favours, wear ; 
And for to keep mj ancles warm, 
I have some iron shackles there : 
These walls are but my garrison ; this cell. 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 30 

I'm in the cabinet lockt up, 

Like some high-prized margarite. 
Or, like the great mogul or pope. 
Am cloyster'd up from publick sight: 
Retiredness is a piece of majesty, 35 

And thus ppoud sultan, I'm as great as thee. 




Here sin for want of food must starve, 

Wliere tempting objects are Qot seen ; 

And thete ttroag wftllt do 0KI7 •> 

To keep ticb out, ud keep ■« ill : 

Malice oi late's grown charitable ware, 

I'm not cBnunittcd, Imt am kept Mc«re. 

So he that struck at Jaaoo'a lifei* 

HiiokiDg t' have made bia parpote 9V» . 
By a maltctoiu fnendlj knire 45 

Did onl; woand him ta » eon t 
Malice, I see, wants wit ; for what is meant 
Mischief, oft-times proves favour bj th' event. 

When once mj prince affliction hath. 

Prosperity doth treason seem ; 50 

And to make smooth so rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him : 
Now not to Bufi*er shews no lojal heart, 
Wlien kings want ease subjects most bear a part. 

What thoD^ I cannot see mj king 55 

Neither in person or io coin ; 
Yet contemplation ia a Aing 

That renders what I have net, mine : 
My king from me what adamant can part. 
Whom I do wear engraven on mj heart f 60 
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Have jou not seen the nightingale, 
A prisoner like, coopt in a cage. 
How doth she chaunt her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ? 
Even then her charming melodj doth prove, 65 

That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 

I am that bird, whom they combine 

Thus to deprive of liberty ; 
Bat though thej do roj corps confine, 
Yet maugre hate m j soul is free : 70 

And though iromurM, yet can I chirp, and sing 
Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 

My soul is free, as ambient air, 

Although my baser part's iromew'd. 
Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 75 

T' accompany my solitude : 
Although rebellion do my body binde, 
My king alone can captivate my minde. 




" This prince, like hie &iher, did not cmEiie ha- 
*■ seir to pn>K ; Bishop Bnniet Mwjnveii as a iMiflii 
" tic el^j, said to be written hj Charies is Cvi^ 
"brook castle [in 1648.] The poetrj UmMta- 
"couth and noharmooioas, but there arc ftnag 
* thoughts in it, some good seaw, and a atndB sf ■•• 
-jestic [rietr.'* Mr. ^alpele>a lUjd «•! NaUe 
Aathw^ Tof. I. 

It is in his " Heminra of the Duke of HanuHaB," 

£. S79, that Bornet hath preserved this elegj, whia 
e tells as he had from a gentleman, who waited on 
the kJDg at the time when it was written, and cmicd 
it out from the original. It is there intitled, "MA- 
"JESTV IN MISERY: OR AN IMPLORATION 
"TO THE KING OF KINGS." 

Home hath remarked of these stanzas, " that the 
" truth of the sentiment, rather than the elegance of 
" the expression, renders them very pathetic** Sm 
his History, ir6S, 4to. Vol. V. pp. 4S7, 44S, which ii 
no bad comment upon them.— lliese are almost the 
onlj verses known of Charles's composition. Indeed 
a little Poem On a Quiet Consciknck, printed in the 
Poetical Calender, 17€3, vol. VIII. is attributed to 
King Charles I ; being reprinted from a thin Sro. 
pabUshed hj Nahum Tate, called " Miscellanea Sa- 
" era, or Poems on Divine and Moral Sut^ects." 

Gkxat monarch of the world, from whose power 

springs 
The potency and power of kings. 
Record the royal woe mj sufifaring sings; 
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And teach mj tong^ue, that ever did confine 

Its faculties in truth's seraphick line, 5 

To track the treasons of thy foes and mine. 

Nature and law, by thy divine decree, 
(The only root of righteous royaltie) 
With this dim diadem invested me : 

With it, the sacred scepter, purple robe, 10 

The holy unction, and the royal globe : 
Tet am I levellM with the life of Job. 

The fiercest furies, that do daily tread 

Upon my grief, my grey discrowned head. 

Are those that owe my bounty for their bread* 15 

They raise a war, and christen it the cause. 
While sacrilegious hands have bets applause. 
Plunder and murder are the kingdom's laws ; 

Tyranny bears the title of taxation, 

Revenge and robbery are reformation, 20 

Oppression gains the name of sequestration. 

My loyal subjects, who in this bad season 
Attend me (by the law of God and reason,) 
They dare impeach, and punish for high treason. 
VOL. II. 48 
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Next at the clei^ do flieir fkrics ftowii^ SS 

Pious episcopecy most go down. 

They will destroy the crosier and flie crown. 

Charchmen are chain'dy and schlawaticks arc fireedi 

Mechanicks preach, and holy Githers bleeds. 

The crown is crucified with the creed. W 



The church of England doth all factiona fiDater, 
The pulpit is usurpt by each impostor^ 
ExUmpore excludes the PaUmo^er. 

The Presbyter, and Independent seed 

Springs with broad blades. To make religion bleed 35 

Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 

The comer stone's misplac'd by every payier: 
With such a bloody method and behaviour 

Their ancestors did crucifie our Saviour. 

• 

My royal consort, from whose fruitful womb 40 
So many princes legally have come. 
Is forcM in pilgrimage to seek a tomb. 

Great Britain's heir is forced into France, 
Whilst on his father's head his foes advance : 
Poor child ! he weeps out his inheritance. 45 
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With mj own power mj majestj they wound. 
In the king's name the king himself 's uncrown 'd : 
So doth the dust destroy the diamond. 

With propositions daily they enchant 

My people's ears, such as do reason daunt, 50 

And the Almighty will not let me grant 

They promise to erect my royal stem. 
To make me great, t' advance my diadem, 
If I will first fall down, and worship them ! 

But for refusal they devour my thrones, 55 

Distress my children, and destroy my bones ; 
I fear they'll force me to make bread of stones. 

My life they prize at such a slender rate, 

That in my absence they draw bills of hate. 

To prove the king a tray tor to the state. 60 

Felons obtain more privilege than I, 
They are allow'd to answer ere they die ; 
'Tis death for me to ask the reason, why. 

But, sacred Saviour, with thy words I woo 

Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to 65 

Such, as thou know'st do not know what they do. 



S7% 
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For since they from their lord are eo diigointed, 
Ab to contemn those edicts he appointed. 
How can the j prize the power of his anointed ? 



Augment my patience, nnllifie my hate, 70 

Presenre my issue, and inspire my mate ; 

Tet, though we perish, blbss this oaumoB and stati. 
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XIV. 



THE SALE OF REBELLIOUS HOUSHOLD- 

STUFF. 

This sarcastic exultation of triumphant loyalty is 
printed from an old black-letter copy in the Pepys 
collection, corrected by two others, one of which is 
preserved in <^A choice collection, of 120 loyal 
songs, &c." 1684, 12mow— To the tune of Old Si- 
mon the king. 

Rebbllion hath broken up house, 

And hath left me old lumber to sell ; 
Come hither, and take your choice, 

I'll promise to use you well : 
Will you buy the old speaker's chair ? 5 

Which was warm and easie to sit in. 
And oft hath been clean'd I declare, 

When as it was fouler than fitting. 
Says old Simon the king, &c. 

Will you buy any bacon-flitches, 10 

The fattest, that ever were spent ? 
They're the sides of the old committees, 

Fed up in the long parliament. 
Here's a pair of bellows, and tongs, 

And for a small matter I'll sell ye 'um ; 15 
They are made of the presbyters lungs, 

To blow up the coals of rebellion. 
Says old Simon, &c. 



\ 
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• 

I had thought to have ghren IfaMt mice 

To some black-imith for hia forge; 
But now I have considered on% 

The J are consecrate to the church : 
So Pll give them unto some quire, 

Thej will make the big oigans roar* 
And the little pipes to sqneeke higher^ 25 

Than ever they could before. 
Sajs old Simon, &c. 

Here's a couple of stools for sale, 

One's square, and t'other is round ; 
Betwixt them both the tail SO 

Of the Rump fell down to the ground. 
Will jou buy the states council -table. 

Which was made of the good wain Scot? 
The frame was a tottering Babel 

To uphold the independent plot 35 

Says old Simon, &c. 

Here's the beesom of Reformation, 

Which should have made clean the floor. 
But it swept the wealth out of the nation. 

And left us dirt good store. 40 

Will you buy the states spinning-wheel. 

Which spun for the roper^s trade ? 
But better it had stood still. 

For now it has spun a fair thread. 

Says old Simon, &c. 45 
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Here's a gljster-pipe well trj'd, 

Which was made of a butcher's stump)* 
And has been safely applj'd. 

To cure the colds of the rump. 
Here's a lump of Pilgrims-Salve, 50 

Which ODce was a justice of peace. 
Who Noll and the Devil did serve ; 

But now it is come to this. 
3ajrs old Simon, &c. 

Here's a roll of the states tobacco, 55 

If any good fellow will take it ; 
No Virginia had e'er such a smack-o, 

And I'll tell jou how thej did make it: 
'Tis th' Engagement, and Covenant cookt 

Up with the Abjuration oath ; 60 

And manj of them, that have took't, 

Complain it was foul in the mouth. 
Sajrs old Simon, &c. 



Yet the ashes maj happily serve 

To cure the scab of the nation, 65 

Whene'er 't has an itch to swerve 

To Rebellion by innovation. 

^ Alluding probably to Major-Genenl Harrison, a butcher's 
ton, vho asMsted Cromwell in turning out the long parlia- 
ment, April 20, 1653. 
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A Lantlioni here is to be bei^t» 
The like wis icerce ever gotten^ 

For many plots it has fomid oet 70 

Befi>re they erer were thovght on. 
Says old KiaoDy fclD. 

Will 70a hn J the bump's great saddle. 

With which it jock jM the nation ^ 
And here is the bitt, and the bridle, 75 

And curb of Dissimulation : 
And here's the trunk-hose of the bumf, 

And their fair dissembling cloak. 
And a Presbyterian jump, 

With an Independent smock. 80 

Says old Simon, &c. 

Will you buy a Conscience oft tum'd. 

Which senr'd the high-court of justice. 
And stretch'd until England it moum'd : 

But Hell will buy that if the worst is. 85 
Here's Joan Cromwell's kitching-stuff tub, 

Wherein is the fat of the Rumpers, 
With which old Noll's horns she did rub, 

When he was got drunk with false bumpers. 
Says old Simon, &c. 90 

Ver. 86. This was a cant name given to CromweU's wifeby 
the Royalists, though her name was Elizabeth. She was taied 
with exchanging the kitchen-stuff for the candles used in the 
Protector's houahold, &c. See Gent. Mag. for March 17B8, 
p. 343. 
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Here's the purse of the public faith ; 

Here's the model of the Sequestration, 
When the old wiTes upon their good troth. 

Lent thimbles to ruine the nation. 
Here's Dick Cromwell's Protectorship, 95 

And here are Lambert's commissions. 
And here is Hugh Peters his scrip 

Cramm'd with the tumultuous Petitions. 
Sajs old Simon, &c. 

And here are old Noll's brewing vessels, 100 

And here are his draj, and his slings ; 
Here are Hewson's awl, and l|is bristles ; 

With divers other odd things: 
And what is the price doth belong 

To all these matters before ye ? 105 

I'll sell them all for an old song. 

And so I do end m j storj. 
Says old Simon, &c. 

Ver. 94. See Grey's Hudibni, Pt. I. Cmt. 9. ver. 570, he, 
Ver. 100, 103. CramweU had in hit jounger yean followed 

the brewing trade at HuntingdoD. Col. Hewson is mid to hsTe 

been ofiginaDy a eobbkr. 
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XV, 

TH^ BAFFLED KNIGHT, OR LADY'S 

POUCY, 

GiYen (with some corrections) .from a MS. copji 
and collated with two firiiited ones in Bonuui Chi- 
ncter in the Pepys collection. 

Tbbui was a knight was drank with wine, 

A riding along the waj, rir ; 
And there he met with aladj fine, 

Among the cocks of hay, sir. 

Shall you and I, O ladj faire, 5 

Among the grass Ije down -a: 
And I will have a special care 

Of rumpling of jour gowne-a. 

Upon the grass there is a dewe. 

Will spoil my damask gowne» sir : 10 

My gowne and kirtle they are newe. 

And cost me many a crowne, sir. 

I have a cloak of scarlet red, 

Upon the ground I'll throwe it ; 
Then, lady faire, come lay thy head ; 15 

We'll play, and none shall knowe it. 
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O yonder stands mj steed so free 

Among the cocks of haj, sir ; 
And if the pinner should chance to see. 

He'll take mj steed awaj, sir. 20 

Upon mj finger I have a ring, 

Its made of finest gold -a, 
And, lady, it thj steed shall bring 

Out of the pinner's fold-a. 

go with me to my father's hall ; 25 

Fair chambers there are three, sir : 

And you shall have the best of all. 
And I'll your cbamberlaine bee, sir. 

He mounted himself on his steed so tall. 

And her on her dapple gray» sir : 30 

And there they rode to her father's hall, 
Fast pricking along the way, sir. 

To her father's hall they arrived strait ; 

'Twas moated round about-a; 
She slipped herself within the gate, 35 

And lockt the knight without-a. 

Here is a silver penny to spend, 

And take it for your pain, sir; 
And two of my father'9 men I'll send 

To wait on you back again, sir. 40 
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He from his scabbard drew his brand. 

And wiped it upoD his sleere-a: 
And cursed, he said, be every man, 

That will a maid believe-a ! 




She draw t bodkhi fren h«r Injn, 
And whip'd it ipsa her gmrti-A; 

And cun*i be emry nudeo IA9, ■ 
That will with Mu ly* d«wK-« ! 

A herb then ii, tiuit l«wl/'gro«a, 
And some do call it rae, sir: 

The smallest dnngfaill cock that crows, 
Would make a capon of j'on, air. 

A flower there is, that ahiactfa bright. 

Some call it mary-gold-a: 
He that wold not when he might. 

He shall not when he wotd-a. 

The knight was riding another day, 
With cloak and hat and feather : 

He met agun with that lady gaj. 
Who was angling in the river. 



Now, lady faire, I've met with yea^ 
Yon shall no more escape ne; 

Remember, how not long agoe 
You falsely did itdntp me. 
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The lady blushed scarlet red, 65 

And trembled at the stranger: 
How shall I guard mj maidenhead 

From this approaching danger P 

He from his saddle down did light. 

In all his riche attyer ; 70 

And crjed, As I am a noble knight, 

I do thj charms admyer. 

He took the lady by the hand. 

Who seemingly consented; 
And would no more disputing stand : 75 

She had a plot invented. 

Looke yonder, good sir knight, I pray, 

Methinks I now discover 
A riding upon his dapple gray. 

My former constant lover. 80 

On tip-toe peering stood the knight, 

Fast by the rivers brink -a; 
The lady pusht with all her might: 

Sir knight, now swim or sink-a. 

O'er head and ears he plunged in, 85 

The bottom faire he sounded ; 
Then rising up, he cried amain, 

Help, helpe, or else I'm drownded ! 
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Now, fare^yott-well. sir kDi|^t» adicii ! 

Toa see what comes of fooling: 90 

That is the fittest place for you; 

Tour courage wanted cooling. 

Ere many days, in her fathers park, 

last at the close of eve-a, 
Again she met with her angry sparke ; 95 

1 

Which made this lady grioTe-a. 

False lady, here thou'rt in my powre^ 

And no one now can hear thee : 
And thou shalt sorely rue the hour. 

That e'er thou dar'dst to jeer me. 100 

I pray, sir knight, be not so warm 

With a young silly maid-a : 
I vow and swear I thought no harm, 

'Twas a gentle jest I playd-a. 

A gentle jest, in soothe, he cry'd, 105 

To tumble me in and leave me ! 
What if I had in the river dy'd ? 

That fetch will not deceive me. 

Once more I'll pardon thee this day, 

Tho' injur'd out of measure ; 110 

But then prepare without delay 
To yield thee to my pleasure. 
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Well then, if I must grant your suit, 
Yet think of joar boots and spurs, sir : 

Let me pull off both spur and boot, 115 

Or else jou cannot stir, sir. 

He set him down upon the grass. 

And begg'd her kind assistance ; 
Now, smiling thought this lovely lass, 

ni make you keep your distance. 120 

Then pulling off his boots half-way; 

Sir knight, now I'm your betters : 
You shall not make of me your prey; 

Sit there like a knave in fetters. 

The knight when she had served soe, 125 

He fretted, fumM, and grumbled : 

For he could neither stand nor goe, 
But like a cripple tumbled. 

Farewell, sir knight, the clock strikes ten. 
Yet do not move nor stir, sir: 130 

I'll send you my father's serving men. 
To pull off your boots and spurs, sir. 

This merry jest you must excuse. 

You are but a stingless nettle : 
You'd never have stood for boots or shoes, 135 

Had you been a man of mettle. 



I 
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All night in grierout rage he lay, 

Rolling upon the piaio-a; 
Next mMakif a A^hMd pMit Oat «^^ 

Who set him right igth-fc - 1« 

Then wMUtug «pi» Us itMi wtiB. 

Bj hill and d^c he iwsn^ I . 
ini ride at Mice to her btbw>)| ImUi , 

She ahdl cacafw B» ■OT*^ 

Vn take her Cither \xj tin be«rdl» 145 

I'll challenge all her Idndnd ; 
Each dastard aoul shall staad affeard; 

Mj wrath shall no more be hindred. 

He rode unto her father's house. 

Which ever; side was moated : 150 

The ladj heard his fnrioma tows. 

And all hia vengeuice noted. 

Thonght shee, air knight, to qsenck j«w rage, 

Once more i will endeavoor : 
This water ahall joui farj 'twag^ 155 

Or else it shall bum Cw crer. 

Then faining pepHence and ftam, 

She did inrite a pariey: 
Sir knight, if you'll fbr|^Teme hears, 

HencefiHih 111 Wve pw dearij. 160 
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My father he is now from home. 

And I am all alone, sir : 
Therefore a-cross the water come ; 

And I am all your own, sir. 

False maid, thon canst no more deceive ; 165 

I scorn the treacherous bait-a: 
If thou would'st have me thee believe, 

Now open me the gate-a. 

The bridge is drawn, the gate is barr'd, 
My father he has the keys, sir; 170 

But I have for my love prepared 
A shorter way and easier. 

Over the moate I've laid a plank 

Full seventeen feet in measure : 
Then step a-cross to the other bank, 175 

And there well take our pleasure. 

These words she had no sooner spoke, 

But strait he came tripping over: 
The plank was saw'd, it snapping broke; 

And sous'd the unhappy lover. 180 

# • 
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XVl. ' 
WHY SO FAI.B ? 



Fram Sir JIbhti ^clililig^B l^Klidl. ' Tht* ittriglitly 
kni^t was bora ia 1619, toil cutnffbjftfeMr^MMt 
the 39th rear of his age. See xbore. Song IZ. gf 
thuBook. 



Why so pale Ufl Wftn, rolid Invef ? 

Prethee, whj 16 pale t 
Vfillf when looking well caa't more her, 

Iiooking ill (trtrail f 

Prethee *h;f ta pale 9 

Whj- s» dnll ttid mate, yoiltg afibbeft 

Prethee why so mute ? 
Will, whet speakibg w«11 catiH WlB httv 
Saying Yiottilbg Aoet? 
Pr«^% w%j m ttute f 

Quit, quit for shame ; this will not move, 

This cannot take her; 
If or herself she will not lore, 

Nothing can make her. 

The deril take her ! 



PLD TOM or 9KPLAM. SS7 

XVII. 

OLD TOM OF BEDLAM. 

MAP SONG THE FIRST. 

it is worth attention, that the English have more 
8on^ and ballads on the subject of madness, than any 
of their neichbours. Whether there be any truth in 
the insinuation, that we are more liable to this cala- 
mity than other nations, or that our native gloomi- 
ness hath peculiarly recommended subjects of this 
cast to our writers : we certainly do not find the same 
in the printed collections ofFrench, Italian Songs, &c. 

Out of a much larger quantity, we have selected 
half a dozen mad sokgs for these volumes. The three 
first are originals in their respective kinds ; the merit 
of the three last is chiefly that of imitation. They 
were written at considerable intervals of time ; but 
we have here grouped them together, that the reader 
may the better examine their comparative merits. He 
may consider them as so many trials of skill in a 
very peculiar subject, as the contest of so many rivals 
to shoot in the bow of Ulysses. The t\*'o first were 
probablv written about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury ; t)ie tliird about the middle of it ; the fourth 
and sixth towards the end ; and the fifth within the 
eighteenth century. 

This is given from the Editor's folio MS. compared 
with two or three old printed copies. — With regard 
to the author of this ola rhapsodv, in Walton's Com- 
plete Angler, cap. 3. is a song in praise of angling, 
which the author says was made at his request '* by 
*' Mr. William B\sbK, one that has made the choice 
^^son^ of the Huntkr in his carrer, and of Tom 
'* OF Bedlam, and many others of note," p. 84. See 



Sir JoBR Haweims's coriou BdHioii, Std. of Ait 
excellent old Book. 

Forth from nj lad and dukMMU cell. 
Or from the deepe abjtte of hell, 
Hftd Tom !■ come into the world i|^ne' 
To Bee, if he can cure his diitempetcd bnioe. 

Fearea end cam opfpreue mj unle } 5 

Harke, kowe the angrje Fnreja honlc ! 
Pinto langhes, and Proaeqiine ii gladd 
To see poore naked Tom of Bedlam madd. 

Through the world I wander night and daj 
To seeke m; stragg^iag senses, 10 

lo an angrye moode I mett old Time, 
With his pentarchye of tenses : 

When me he spyed, 

Away he hyed. 
For time will stay for no man : 15 

Invainewith cryes ' 

I rent the skyes, 
For pity is not common. 

Cold and comfortless I lye : 

Heipe, oh heipe ! or else I dye I 10 

Harke ! I heare Apollo's teame. 

The carman 'gins to whistle ; 
Chast Diana bends her bowe, 

The boare begins to bristle. 
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Come, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles, 25 
To knocke off m j tronblesome shackles ; 
Bid Charles make ready his waine 
To fetch me mj senses againe. 

Last night I heard the dog-star bark ; 
Mars met Venus in the darke ; 30 

Limping Vulcan het an iron barr, 
And furiouslye made at the god of war : 

Mars with his weapon laid about, 
But Vulcan's temples had the gout, 
For his broad horns did so hang in his light, 35 
He could not see to aim his blowes aright : 

Mercurje, the nimble post of heaven. 

Stood still to see the quarrell ; 
Gorrel-belljed Bacchus, gjant-like, 

Bestrjd a strong-beere barrell. 40 

To raee he dranke, 

I did him thanke. 
But T could get no cjder ; 

He dranke whole butts 

Till he burst his gutts, 45 

But mine were ne'er the wyder. 

Poore naked Tom is very drye : 
A little drinke for charitye ! 



t olh tou or bbdlah. 

Harke, I hear Acteoo's home 1 

Tlie huntsmen whnop and hallowe : 

Bingwrod, Utjwtu, BwroiB. Jt«far, 
AU&MtMe4»Wb*B. 

Eatei powder'd bee& liinii|b »mt ttmeC 
Bat a cnp vf old Md«p Mck 
WiU irs tlw hubB at Uft kwh*. 
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xvin. 

THE DISTRACTED PURITAN, 

MAD SONG THB SEC<9lri>, 

-was written about th« beginning of the seven- 
teenth century bj the wittv bishop Corbet, and is 
printed from the 3d edition of his Poems, l2mo. 1673, 
compared with a more ancient copy in the Editor's 
folio MS. 

Am I mad, O noble Festus, 
When zeal and godly knowledge 
Have put me in hope 
To deal with (he pope, 
As well as the best in the college ? 5 

Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a sarplice, 

Mitres, copes, and rochets ; 
Come hear me pray nine times a day, 
And fill your heads with crochets. 

In the house of pure Emanuel* 10 

I had my education. 

Where my friends surmise 

I dazel'd my eyes 
With the sight of revelation. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

* Emanuel college, Cambridge, was original]^ a seminaiy of 
Puritans. 
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Thej bouDd me like a bedUaii 15 

They lish'd mj four poor qotrtm; 

Whilst this I eodurey 

Fait^iimjkit me sore 
To he one of Foxes martyrs. 
Boldly I preach, fco. 

These injnries I suffer 90 

Through antichrist's perswasion: 

Take off* this chain. 

Neither Rome nor Spain 
Can resist my strong invasion. 
Boldly I preachy &c. 

Of the beast's ten horns (God bless us !) £5 
I have knocked off three already ; 

If they let me alone 

I'll leave him none : 
But they say I am too heady. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

When I sack'd the seven-hilPd city, SO 

I met the great red dragon ; 
I kept him aloof 
With the armour of proof. 
Though here I have never a rag on. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

With a fiery sword and target, 35 

There fought I with this monster : 
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But the sons of pride 
Mj zeal deride. 
And all my deeds misconsten 
Boldly I preach, &c, 

I un-hors'd the Whore of Babel, 40 

With the lance of Inspiration ; 

I made her stink. 

And spill the drink 
In her cup of abomination. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

I have seen two in a vision 45 

With a flying book* between them. 

I have been in despair 

Five times in a year. 
And been curM by reading Greenham.t 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

I observM in Perkin's tables^ 50 

The black line of damnation ; 

* Alluding^ to some visionary exposition of Zech. ch. v. ver. 
1 ; or, if the (late of this song^ would permit, one mig^t suppose 
it aimed at one Coppe, a strange enthunast, whose life may be 
seen in Wo«d*s Athen. vol 11. p. 501. He was author of a 
book, iptitled, «* The Fiery Fl3ringf Roll :** and afterwards pub- 
lished a Recantation, part of whose title is, ** The Fiery Flying 
BoU's Wings clipt," &c. 

I See Greenham's Works, fbl. 1605, particularly the tract 
untitled '< A sweet Comfort for an Afflicted Conscience." 

i See Perkin's Works, fol. 1616, vol. I. p. 11 ; where is a 
larre half sheet folded, containing, *' A survey, or table, de- 
*' claring- the order of the causes of salvation and damnation, 
*' &c" the pedigree of damnation being distinguished by a 
broad black zig-zag line. 

▼OL. II* 51 
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Those crooked veins 
So stack in my brains, 
That J fear'd mj reprobation. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

In the holy tongae of Canaan 55 

I plac'd my chiefest pleasore : 

Till I prick'd my foot 

With an Hebrew root. 
That 1 bled beyond all measure. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

I appeared before the archbishop,* 60 

And all the high commission ; 
I gave him no grace, 
But told him to his face. 
That he favour'd superstition. 

Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a svrplice. 
Mitres, copes, and rochets : 66 

Come hear me pray nine times a day, 
And fill your heads with crotchets. 

* Abp. Laud. 
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XIX. 
THE LUNATIC LOVER, 

MAD 80NO THE THIRD, 

-is given from an old printed copy in the British 
Museum, compared with another in the Pepjs collec- 
tion ; both in black letter. 

Grim king of the ghosts, make haste. 

And bring hither all jour train ; 
See how the pale moon does waste. 

And just now is in the wane. 
Come, jou night-hags, with all your charms, 5 

And revelling witches a way. 
And hug me close in your arms ; 

To you my respects I'll pay. 

I'll court you, and think you fair. 

Since love does distract my brain : 10 

I'll go, I'll wed the night-mare, 

And kiss her, and kiss her again: 
But if she prove peevish and proud. 

Then, a pise on her love ! let her go ; 
I'll seek me a winding shroud, 15 

And down to the shades below. 
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A lunacy sad I endure, 

Since reason departs away ; 
I call to those hags^for a cure. 

As knowing not what I say. 20 

The beauty, whQ|^ I do adore. 

Now slights me with scorn and disdain ; 
I never shall ■ ee her more : 

Ah ! how shall I bear my pain ! 

I ramble, and range about 25 

To find out my charming saint ; 
While she at my grief does flout. 

And smiles at my loud complaint. 
Distraction I see is my doom, 

Of this I am now too sure ; SO 

A rival is got in my room. 

While torments I do endure. 

Strange fancies do fill my head. 

While wandering in despair, 
I am to the desarts lead, 35 

Expecting to find her there. 
Methinks in a spangled cloud 

1 see her enthroned on high ; 
Then to her I crie aloud, 

And labour to reach the sky. 40 

When thus I have raved awhile. 
And wearyed myself in vain, 



/ 
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I Ije on the barren soiU 

And bitterly do complain. ' 

Till slumber hath quieted me, 45 

In sorrow I sigh and weep; 
The clouds are mj canopj 

To cover me while I sleep. 

I dream that mj charming fair 

Is then in mj rival's bed, 50 

Whose tresses of golden hair 

Are on the fair pillow bespread. 
Then this doth mj passion inflame, 

I start, and no longer can lie : 
Ah ! Sylvia, art thou not to blame 55 

To ruin a lover? I cry. 

Grim king of the ghosts, be true. 

And hurry me hence away, 
M? languishing life to you 

A tribute 1 freely pay. 60 

To the Elysian shades I post 

In hopes to be freed from care. 
Where many a bleeding ghost 

Is hovering in the air. 
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XX. 



THE LADY DISTRACTED WITH LOVE, 



MAD ftONG THB FOUETH, 

-was orinnallj sang in one ofToac D'crfet's 
comedies of Don Quixote, acted in 1694 and 1696: 
and probably composed by himself. In the seyerel 
stanzas, the author represents liis pretty Mad -woman 
as 1. sullenly mad : 2. mirthfully' mad : 3. melancholy 
mad : 4. fantastically mad : and 5. stark mad. Both 
this and Num. XXII. are printed from D'urfey's 
" Pills to purge Melancholy," 1719, vol. I. 



From rosie bowers, where sleeps the god of love, 

Hither ye little wanton cupids fly ; 
Teach me in soft melodious strains to move 

With tender passion my heart's darling joy : 
Ah ! let the soul of musick tune my voice, 5 

To win dear Strephon, who my soul enjoys. 

Or, if more influencing 

Is to be brisk and airy. 
With a step and a bound, 
With a frisk from the ground, 10 

Pll trip like any fairy. 
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As once on Ida dancing 

Were three celestial bodies : 
With an air, and a face, 
And a shape, and a grace, 15 

I'll charm, like beauty's goddess. 

Ah ! 'tis in vain ! 'tis all, 'tis all in vain ! 
Death and despair must end the fatal pain : 
Cold, cold despair, disguis'd like snow and rain, 
Falls on mj breast ; bleak winds in tempests blow ; 
Mj veins all shiver, and mj fingers glow : 21 

My pulse beats a dead march for lost repose, 
And to a solid lump of ice my poor fond heart is froze. 

Or say, ye powers, my peace to crown. 

Shall I thaw myself, and drown 25 

Among the foaming billows ? 
Increasing all with tears I shed, 

On beds of ooze, and crystal pillows, 
Lay down, lay down my love-sick head ? 

No, no, I'll strait run road, road, mad ; 30 

That soon roy heart will warm ; 
When once the sense is fled, is fled. 

Love has no power to charm. 
Wild thro' the woods I'll fly, I'll fly, 

Robes, lock s shall thus be tore ! 35 

A thousand, thousand times I'll dye 

Ere thus, thus, in vain^^-ere thua in vain adore. 
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XXI. 



THE DISTRACTED LOYEB, 



MU> SONO THS FIITHy 

written by Hbnrt Caret, a celebrated com^ 
pofter of Music at the beginniaj; of the eighteenth cen- 
turv, and author of several little Theatrical Enter- 
tainments, which the reader may find enumerated 
io the *^ Companion to the Play •house,'' &c. The 
sprightliness of this Songster's nuicy could not pre- 
serve him from a very melancholy catastrophe, woich 
was effected by his own hand. In his Pobms, 4to. 
Lond. 1729, may be seen another Mad Song of this 
author, beginning thus : 

^^ Gods ! I can never this endure, 
^* Death alone must be my cure," &c. 

I GO to the Elysian shade. 

Where sorrow ne'er shall wound me ; 
Where nothing shall my rest invade. 

But joy shall still surround me. 

I fly from Celia's cold disdain, ^ 

From her disdain I fly ; 
-She is the cause of all my pain. 

For her alone I die. 
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Her eyes are brighter than the mid -day sun. 
When he but half his radiant course has run, 10 
When his meridian glories gaily shine, 
And gild all nature with a warmth divine. 

See yonder river's flowing tide, 

Which now so full appears ; 
Those streams, that do so swiftly glide, 15 

Are nothing but my tears. 

There I have wept till I could weep no more. 
And curst mine eyes, when they have wept their store: 
Then» like the clouds, that rob the azure main, 
I've drain'd the flood to weep it back again. 20 

Pity my pains. 

Ye gentle swains ! 
Cover me with ice and snow, 
I scorch, I burn, I flame, I glow i 

Furies, tear me, 25 

Quickly bear me 
To the dismal shades below ! 

Where yelling, and howling. 

And grumbling, and growling. 
Strike the ear with horrid woe. i^O 

Hissing snakes. 
Fiery lakes 
Would be a pleasure, and a cure : 
VOL. II. 52 
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Not all the belli, 
Where Plmto dwellf» 
Can giye inch pain ai I endnre< 

To some peacefU plain conTey me^ 
Od a mossey carpet laj me. 
Fan me with ambrooial breeze^ 
Let me die, and ao have ease ! 



95 
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XXII. 
THE FRANTIC LADY. 

MAD BONO THB SIXTH. 



This, like Number XX. was originall j sung in one 
of D'urfey's Comedies of Don Quixote, (first acted 
about the year 1694) and was probably composed by 
that popular Songster, who died Feb. 26, 1723. 

This is printed in the ^ Hive, a Collection of 
Songs," 4 vols. 1721, 12mo. where may be found two 
or tnree other Mad Sonos not admitted into these 
Volumes. 



I BUHK, my brain consumes to ashes ! 
Each eye-ball too like lightning flashes ! 
Within my breast there glows a solid fire, 
Which in a thousand ages can't expire ! 

Blow, blow, the winds' great ruler ! 5 

Bring the Po, and the Ganges hither, 

'Tis sultry weather; 

Pour them all on my soul, 

It will hiss like a coal. 
But be never the cooler. 10 

'Twas pride hot as hell. 
That first made me rebell. 
From love's awful throne a curst angel I fell ; 
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And monrn now my fate. 
Which myself did create : 
Fod, fool, that considered not when I 



15 



weU! 



Adieu ! ye vain transporting joys ! 
Off ye vain fantastic toys ! 
That dress this face>— this body^-to allore! 
Bring me daggers* poison, fire ! 
Since scorn is tnm'd into desire. 
All hell feels not the rage, which I, poor I, endue. 
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XXIII. 
LILLI BURLERO. 

The following rhymes, slight and insignificant as 
thej may now seem, had once a more powerful effect 
than either the Philippics of Deraosthenes,'or Cicero ; 
and contributed not a little towards the great revolu- 
tion in 1688. Let us hear a contemporary writer. 

" A foolish ballad was made at that time, treating 
^the Papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a very ridicu- 
^^ lous manner, which had a burden said to be Irish 
^ words, ' Lero, lero, lilliburlero,' that made an im- 
<< pression on the [King's] army, that cannot be 
" imagined by those that saw it not. The whole army, 

and at last the people, both in city and country, 

were singine it perpetually. And perhaps never had 
** so slight a tning so great an effect." Burnet. 

It was written, or at least republished, on the earl 
of Tyrconnel's going a second time to Ireland in Oc- 
tober 1688. Perhaps it is unnecessary to mention, 
that General Richard Talbot, newly created earl of 
Tyrconnel, had been nominated by King James II. 
to the lieutenancy of Ireland in 1686, on account of 
his being a furious papist, who had recommended 
himself to his bigotea master by his arbitrary treat- 
ment of the protestants in the preceding year, when 
only lieutenant general, and whose subsequent con- 
duct fiilly justified his expectations and their fears. 
The violence of his administration may be seen in any 
of the histories of those times : particularly in bishop 
King's « State of the Protestants in Ireland," 1691, 
4to. 

LiLLiBURLERO and BuLLEN-A-LAH are said to have 
been the words of distinction used among the Irish 
Papists in their massacre of the Protestants in 1641. 



« 




! broder Tcague, dost hear de decree f 
lain burlero, buUvm r-1«. 
Dat wt AM have ft new depatie, 
■ Ulli burient, bsllen ft-Ia. 

Lerolero,UI)ibarler(^teiolen,lmn«o»<li^S 

Ho ! bj BhiiDt TjlMT^ it U d» TUbote t 

LHti, he. 
And tw will cat de BngUitow** tn«h.. 

UUl^&c. 10 

DoQgli b^ mj Hhoul de English do pnkt, 

Lilli, &c. 
De law's on dare side, and Creish knows what 

Lilli, &c 

But if dispence do come from de pope, 15 

Lilli, &c. 
We'll hang Magna Charta and dem in a n^. 

Lmi,&c. 

For de good Talbot is made a lord. 

Lilli, &c. 30 

And with brave lads ia coming aboard ; 

LiUi,&c. 

Who all in France have taken a aware, 
Lilli, &c. 

Ver. 7, Bo bymy Aeal, aL ed. 
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Dat dey will have no protettant heir. 25 

Lilli, &c. 

Ara ! but whj does he stay behind? 

Lilli, &c. 
Ho ! bj m J shoul 'tis a protestant wind. 

Lilli, &c. SO 

But see de Tyrconnel is now come ashore, 

Lilli, &c. 
And we shall have commissions gtUore. 

Lilli, &c. 

And he dat will not go to de mass, 35 

Lilli, &c. 
Shall be turn out, and look like an ass. 

Lilli, &c. 

Now, now de hereticks all go down, 

Lilli, &c. 40 

Bj Chrish and shaint Patrick, de nation's our own. 
Lilli, &c. 

Dare was an old prophesy found in a bog, 

Lilli, &c. 
<* Ireland shall be rul'd by an ass and a dog." 45 

Lilli, &c. 



Yer. 43. What follows is not in some copies. 
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And now dis prophesj is come to pus> 

Lilli) &c. 
For Talbot's de dog, and Ja**s is de ass. 

Lilli, &c. 



%* The foregoing song is attribated to Lord 
Wharton in a small pamphlet, intitled, ** A troe 
relation of the several facts and circvmstances of the 
intended riot and tamolt on Qneen Elizabeth's birth- 
day, &c." third edition, London, 1712, price 2d!K— 
See p. 5, yiz. ^ A late Viceroj [of Irelana,^ who has 
*' so often boasted himself unon his talent for mis- 
** chief, invention, lying, ana for making a certain 
" Lilliburlero Song ; with which, if yon will believe 
'* himself, he sung a deluded Prince ont of Three 
" Kingdoms.'' 
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XXIV. 
THE BRAES OF YARROW, 

IN IMITATION OF THE ANCIENT SCOTS MANNER. 

>was written bj William Hamilton, of Bangour, 
Esq. who died March 25, 1754, aj^d 50. It is print- 
ed from an elegant edition of his Poems, published 
at Edinburgh, 1760, 12mo. This song was written 
in imitation of an old Scottish Ballad on a similar 
subject, with the same burden to each stanza. 

•A.BusK je, busk je, mj bonny bonny bride. 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow. 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride. 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 

B. Where gat ye that bonny bonny bride ? 5 

Where gat ye that winsome marrow P 

j9. I gat her where I dare na weil be seen, 
Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Weep not, weep not, my bonny bonny bride, 
Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow; 10 

Nor let thy heart lament to leive 

Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

VOL. II. 53 
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B. Why does she weep« thj bonny bonny bride f 
Wh J does she weep thy winsome marrow ? 
And why dare ye nae mair well be seen 15 

Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow ? 

• 

A. Lang maun she weep,lang maun she,maan she weep, 
Lang maun she weep with dule and sorrow ; 
And lang maun I nae mair weil be seen 
Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 20 

For she has tint her luver, luTer dear. 
Her luver deaF, the cause of sorrow; 

And I hae slain the comlicst swain 

That eir pu'd birks on tlie Braes of Yarrow. 

Why rins thy stream, O Yarrow, Yarrow, rcid ? 25 
"Why on thy braes heard the voice of sorrow ? 

And why yon melancholious weids 
Hung on the bonny birks of Yarrow? 

What's yonder floats on the rueful rueful fluder 
What's yonder floats P O dule and sorrow ! 30 

'tis he the comely swain I slew 
Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow, 

Wash, O wash his wounds, his wounds in tears, 
His wounds in tears with dule and sorrow ; 

And wrap his limbs in mourning weids, 35 

And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow. 
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Then build, then build, je sisters, sisters sad, 
Ye sisters sad, his tomb with sorrow ; 

And weep around in waeful wise 

His hapless fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 40 

Curse ye, curse je, his useless, useless shield, 
My arm that wrought the deed of sorrow. 

The fatal spear that pierc'd his breast. 
His cornel J breast on the Braes of Yarrow. 

// 

Did I not warn thee, nc/t to, not to luve ? 45 

And warn from iightiP but to my sorrow * 
Too rashly bauld a stronger arm 
Thou mett'st, and fell'st on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Sweet smells the birk, green grows, green grows 
the grass, 

Yellow on Yarrow's bank the guwan, 50 

Fair hangs the apple frae the ruck, 

Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 

Flows Yarrow sweet? as sweet, as sweet flows 
Tweed, 

As green its grass, its gowan as yellow. 
As sweet smells on its braes the birk. 55 

The apple frae its rock as mellow. 

Fair was thy luve, fair fair indeed thy luve, 
• In flow'ry bands thou didst him fetter ; 
Tho' he was fair, and weil beluvM a<^n 
Than me he never luv'd thee better. 60 
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Bask je. then batk, my bOBBj bonny hridc^ 
Bask ye, bosk ye, my winsome marrow. 

Busk ye, and lure me on the banks of Tweed, 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 

C. How can I bnsk a bonny bonny bride : 65 

How can I busk a winsome marrow ? 
How luve him upon the banks of Tweed, 
That slew my lure on the Braes of Yarrow P 

O Yarrow fields, may nerer nerer rain 

Nor dew thy tender blossoms coTer, 70 

For there was basely slain my luve. 
My luve, as he had not been a lover. 

The boy put on his robes, his robes of green. 
His purple vest, Hwns my awn sewing: 

Ah ! wretched me ! I little* little kennM 75 

He was in these to meet his miti. 

The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white steed, 
Unheedful of my dule and sorrow : 

But ere the toofall of the night 
He lay a corps on the Braes of Yarrow. 80 

Much I rejoyc'd that waeful waeful day ; 

I sang, my voice the woods returning: 
But lang ere night the spear was flown. 

That slew my luve, and left me monmiBg. 
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• 

What CRD mj barbarous barbarous father do, 85 
But with his cruel rage pursue me ? 

My luver's blood is on thy spear, 
How canst thou, barbarous man, then wooe me ? 

My happy sisters may be, may be proud 
With cruel and ungentle scoffin'* 90 

May bid me seek on Yarrow's Braes 
My luver nailed in his coffin. 

My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid. 
And strive with threatning words to muve me : 

My luver's blood is on thy spear, 95 

How canst thou ever bid me luve thee ? 

Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve, 

With'bridal sheets my body cover. 
Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 

Let in the expected husband lover. 100 

But who the expected husband husband is ? 

His hands, methinks, are bath'd in slaughter : 
Ah me ! what ghastly spectre's yon 

Comes in his pale shroud, bleeding after ? 

Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him down, 105 

O lay his cold head on my pillow; 
Take afT, take aff these bridal weids. 

And crown my careful head with willow. 
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Pale tho' diott art, jet beit, yet best bcluTid, 
O coald mj wmrinth to life restore thee ! 110 

Tet lye all night between my breists. 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 



Pale, pale indeed* lavely luTely yoatfa! 

ForgiTe* forgiTO so foal a slaughter: 
And lye all night between my brrists; 

No youth shall erer lye there after. 
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•id. Return, return, O mournful, mournful 
Return, and dry thy useless sorrow : 
Thy luver heeds none of thy sighs. 
He lyes a corps in the Braes of Yarrow. 
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XXV. 



ADMIRAL HOSIER'S GHOST 



—was a Party Song written by the ingenious au- 
thor of Lbonidas,* on the taking of Porto Bello from 
the Spaniards bj admiral Vernon, Nov. 22, 1739^ — 
The case of Hosier, which is here so pathetically re- 
presented, was briefly this. In April 1726, that com- 
mander was sent with a strong fleet into the Spanish 
West-Indies, to block up the galleons in the ports of 
that country, or, should they presume to come out, 
to seize and carry them into England : he according- 
ly arrived at the Bastimentos near Porto Bello, but 
being employed rather to overawe than to attack the 
Spaniards, with whom it was probably not our inter- 
est to go to war, he continuea Ions inactive on that 
station, to his own great regret. He afterwards re- 
moved to Carthagena, and remained cruizing in these 
seas, till far the greater part of his men perished de- 
plorably by the diseases of that unhealthy climate. 
This brave man, seeing his best officers and men thus 
daily swept away* his ships exposed to inevitable de- 
struction, and himself made the sport of the enemy, 
is said to have died of a broken heart Such is the 
account of Smollett, compared with that of other less 
partial writers. • 

The following song is commonly accompanied with 
a Second Part, or Answer, which being of inferior 
merit, and apparently written by another hand, hath 
been rejected. 

• An ingenious Correspondent informs the Editor, that lliis 
Badlad bath been also attributed to the late Lord Bath. 
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At near Porto-Bello lying 

On the gently swelling flood. 
At midnight with streamers fijing 

Our triamphant narj rode ; 
There while Vernon sate all -glorious 5 

From the Spaniards' late defeat: 
And his crews, with shoots victorionSy 

Drank snccess to England's fleet: 

On a sudden shrilly sounding. 

Hideous yells and shrieks were beard ; 10 
Then each heart with fear confounding, 

A sad troop of Ghosts appear'd. 
All in dreary hammocks shrouded. 

Which for winding-sheets they wore. 
And with looks by sorrow clouded 15 

Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleam'd the moon's wan lustre. 

When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands was seen to muster 

Rising from their watry grave. 20 

O'er the glimmering wave he hy'd him, 

Where the Borford*' rear'd her sail. 
With three thousand ghosts beside him, 

And in groans did Vernon hail. 

* Admiral Vernon's ship. 
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Heed, oh heed our fatti story, 25 

I am Hosier's injar'd ghost. 
You who now have purchas'd glorj 

At this place where I was lost! 
Tho' in Porto-Bello's ruin 

You now triumph free from fears, 30 

When jou think on our undoing. 

You will mix jour joj with tears. 

See these mournful spectres sweeping 

Ghastlj o'er this hated wave, 
Whose wan cheeks are stain'd with weeping; 35 

These were English captains brave. 
Mark those numbers pale and horrid. 

Those were once my sailors bold : 
Lo, each hangs his drooping forehead, 

While his dismal tale is told. 40 

I, by twenty sail attended. 

Did this Spanish town affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended 

But my orders not to fight. 
Oh ! that in this rolling ocean 45 

I had cast them with disdain. 
And obey'd my heart's warm motion 

To have quell'd the pride of Spain ! 

For resistance I could fear none, 

But with twenty ships had done 50 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Hast atchiev'd with six alone. 
VOL. II. 54 
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Then the bastimeiitos never 

Had our foal dishonour BecD, 
^~oi' the sea the sad receiver 

Of thii pliant tnin Wd bMB. 

Umi, like thee, proud Spain dismajiiil^ 

And her galleons leading home. 
Though coiidema'd for disobeying, 

I had vet a traitor's doom, 60 

To hkt« IklleDi my amntrj ciying 

He has plaj'd an Bn|jiih par^ 
Had been better far than djring 

Of a grieT'd and broken heart 

Unrepining at thy glorj, 65 

Tbj successful arms we hail ; 
But remember our sad story. 

And let Hosier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

Think what thousands fell in run, TO 

Wasted with disease and anguish. 

Not in glorious battie slain. 

Hence with all my trun attending 

From their oozy tombs below. 
Thro' the hoary foam ascending, 75 

Here I feed my constant woe : 
Here the bastimentos viswiii^ 

We recal our shameful doom. 
And our plaintive cries renewing, 

Wander thro* the midnight gloom. 80 
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O'er these waves for ever mourning 

Shall we roam depriv'd of rest. 
If to Britain's shores returning 

You neglect mj just request ; 
After this proud foe subduing. 

When your patriot friends jrou see. 
Think on vengeance for mj ruin, 

And for England sham'd in me. 
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480 JBMIIT DAWIOV. 
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XXVI. 

JEMMT DAWSON. 

James Dawsow wu one of the Mancheifer tfbdtt 
who was hang^y drawn, and quartered, on Kenninr* 
too-common, in the county of Surrej. July 30, 1746. 
—This baHad it founded on a remaritable net, which 
was reported to have happened at hit execution. It 
was written by the late William Bhbmstovb, Esq. 
•oon after the event, and has been printed amongrt 
his posthumous works, 2 vols. 8to. It is here given 
from a MS. which contained some small yariatioDS 
from that printed copj. 

Come listen to my mournful tale. 
Ye tender hearts, and lovers dear; 

Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh. 
Nor will you blush to shed a tear. 



And thou, dear Kitty, peerless 

Do thou a pensive ear incline ; 
For thou canst weep at every woe. 

And pity every plaint, but mine- 
Young Dawson was a gallant youth, 

A brighter never trod the plain ; 10 

And well he lov'd one charming maid. 

And dearly was he lov'd again* 
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One tender maid she lov'd him dear, 

Of gentle blood the damsel came. 
And faultless was her beauteous form, 15 

And spotless was her virgin fame* 

But curse on party's hateful strife. 
That led the faithful youth astray 

The day the rebel clans appear'd : 
O had he never seen that day ! 20 

Their colours and their sash he wore, 
And in the fatal dress was found ; 

And now he must that death endure. 
Which gives the brave the keenest wound. 

How pale was then his true love's cheek, 25 
When Jemmy's sentence reach'd her ear ! 

For never yet did Alpine snows 
So pale, nor yet so chill appear. 

With faltering voice she weeping said, 
Oh, Dawson, monarch of my heart, 30 

Think not thy death shall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 

Tet might sweet mercy find a place. 
And bring relief to Jemmy's woes, 

Gkorob, without a prayer for thee 35 

My orisons should never close. 
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Tv *«*dM- ICMaiBNMS trM, 

1V« Aait lUiil ftim^ 

Ts alun t wttk t)w«. 

'Fne ilnt^ Bor'd sl*w)j oa bcAr«; 
Tho' boroe in a trionptul c&r. 

She had Dot loT'd her favoMrite more. 

She fallowed him, prepar'd to TJew 

Th« Wrrible bebeaU of law; 
And the last scene of Jemin**! woes 

With calm and stedfut eje she saw. 

Uistorted was that blooming face, 
Which she bad fondly lov'd so long : 

And stilled was that tuneful breath, 

Which ill her praise had sweetlj sung : 

And severed wis that beauteous neck. 
Round which her arms had fondlj clas'd ; 

And mangled was that beauteoua breast. 
On which her Iove>iick head repos'd: 
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And rayish'd was that constant heart, 

She did to every heart prefer; 
For though it could his king forget, 

'Twas true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames 65 

She bore this constant heart to see ; 

But when 'twas moulder'd into dust, 
Now, now, she cried, I'll follow thee. 

My death, my death alone can show 
The pure and lasting love I bore : 70 

Accept, O heaven, of woes like ours, 
And let us, let us w^p no more* 

The dismal scene was o'er and past. 
The lover's mournful hearse retir'd; 

The maid drew back her languid head, 75 

And sighing forth his name expir'd* 

Tho' justice ever must prevail. 

The tear my Kitty sheds is due ; 
For seldom shall she hear a tale 

So sad, so tender, and so true. 80 
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VOLUME THE SECOND, 



Such wofdfl, •■ the reader cannot find here, he is 
look for in the Gloaiaries to the other Tolumes. 



to 



A. 

A Deid of nicht, s. in tUadof 

night. 
Aboven ous, above us, 
Advoutry, Advouterouii adul' 

ttry, aduUenut. 
Afft s. (fff. 
Ahte, ought. 
Aith, 8. oath. 
Al, p, 5, albeit, akhougk. 
Aleroaigne, f. Oermany, 
Alyes, D. 30, probably corrupted 

fir ajgatea, akoayt. 
Ancient, aflof^ banner. 
An^U a gold coin %oorth lOt. 
Ant, and. 
Apliht, o. 10, al aplyht, ^^uiU 

complete. 
Ar^abushe, haryuebune^ an 

SUfithioned kind ofmutkit. 



Ase,aff. 

Attowre, a. out ootr^ over and 

above. 
Azcin, ai^ein, against. 
Azont the ingle, t. p. 64, beyond 

the fire. Tfiejire was in the 

nUadle of the room,* 



B. 

Bairded, s. bearded. 

Bairn, s. child. 

Bale, m/, mischief, misery, 

Balow, 8. a nursery term^ muk ! 
hUlaby/ &c 

Ban, oine, banning^, cursing. 

Battes, heavy sticks, clubs. 

Bayard, a noted blind horse in 
the old romances. T%e horse 
on which the four sons of 



* In the wett of Scotland, at this present time, in many cot- 
tyes, they pile their peats and turfs upon stones in the middle 
ofthe room. There is a hole above the fire in the rid^ of the 
house to let the smoke out at. In some places are cotta^- 
llOttset, from the front of which a very wide ^himney projects 
like a bow-window : the fire is in a grate, like a malt-kifai 
grate, round which the people sit : sometimes they draw Uiii 
into the middle of the room. (Mr. Lam bb.) 
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Aymon rode, is eallid Bayard wed fir ' iotA,' or ' baida,' 

Montalboii, 6g S/ullan in hit • mortoBer.' 

" FhiiUp SpOTTow." Bot, s. urilhoiU. Bot (treld, 

' " ' ■ '" vritboul drtad, i. c ortmn- 

'l/-. 
Bougils, s, bugk Aornj. 
Bowne, rtadt/. 

Braes of Yarrow, t. lAc KJig 
. , bania of the rirer Yamu)- 

Befbir, s. before. Btnil'^, braid, ». bread. 

Bellve, immtdialtSy, prcsnilly. BraiBy, s. bntiitly. 
Ben, I. urilhin, Ike iJtner-room, Braw, s. ^orv. 

p. 65.' Brayd, s. araw, Aoifnuif. 

Stn, p,\l, be, arf. Braycl atlowre the bent, ». 

Bene, j». H, 6mw. m» e i^ rtm i m ha^ttmrlktJtM. 

oftamtOKft. Bnde, jtmAL * Omhv. 

Brath. s. 7, k, ore. BrenuMl draka, •.](), mofm^ 

-__... _. ' * It At aame m m Jk¥ 



Ktr^»emm,B.7,hre^pHxt. , _. . . 

BerTs, icovM. A^, cr llnjr Kvyorf, ■ 

B«aprent, baprinkltd. mtttor or ^t-vmk m e^Bd. 

Bested,p. 301. diode. ifm if mmm to wmA -tarn- 

Bewraiei, duepeen, Aefroyi. " in^ emAen, cr,^rie-jri«idi.' 

Bet, btiltr. Btn, did beai. Brimme, pabSe, uaivfti^ 

Bi mi leauti, by my hyaily, knoum. A, 8. biyme, idtm. 

AoneriV. Brouk ber irith winne, Ofrf 

Birk, t.binA-trtt. htruiHhpka»tare,p.t7.A.S. 

filui, bUniK, did blin, >. e. Iin- brok. 

^cr, rfOp. BroDch, an onumunlai triukil ■■ 

Blee, evmplaicn. a rione-AueJUe Ar a immA 

Blent v. 157, eeoMd, bnmt. Etc Pirf. BniiidM^ 

filink.a.o^linipMo/^Af.'fif Gim. FV. /ZT. 

nidifen A^JU o/' a candlt teen Broit, Anxwftl. 

in thenigd at mdiMance. Buen, buetS,i(en,k, we. 

B<Mrt, btnstetU.i. 6oiMt,ADa>f«rt. Bulk, a. book. 

Bollysip. I7, &>«4)Jt. Bumni, budi, yornigduah. 

r. ._j___. 1 Budcye,» ' 



Bot, s. but ; aomelima U tana hindrimte. 



BDot«, gain, adamtage. But. vxAout, but let, (NtlMtf 

iui.- a ■■ '■ ' 



* " BcT o' bouK" meani tbe outer part of the booae, a«tcr- 
rooin ; Tiz. that part of the home into which you fint artcr, 
■uppMC, from the street. "Ben o* house," h the iiiiii i mil, 
or more retired part of tbe house. — The duigfater didnotBe 
out of doon. — The cottaffert o<len desire their hixUatds ta 
buiM them a Bur, and s Ben. (Vtd. Gloss, to Tol. m.) Hr. 
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Bote, 8. booif advantage^ good. 
Butty 8. outf the ouUr'fWfm. 



C. 

CadgUy, 8. menifyt ehearfuify. 
Cahrer, a kindofmutket. 
Can curtesye, Anmo, undartUmd 

goodmannen. 
Cannes, p. 22, ujooden cups, 

bowU, 
Cantabanqui, Ral, baikuMng' 

er»t mngen on benches, 
Cantv, 8. cheerful, chatty, 
Canties, pieces, comers, 
Capul, a poor horse, 
Carie, emurl, chum. It is also 

usedinthe Norih/br a strong 

haleoldman, 
Cailine, 8. the feminine c/Carie. 
Carpe, to speak, reeUt : also, to 



Cliajrme, p, 70, Coin. 
Che, fSomerset dialed. J I. 
Cheia, a. choose. 
Clieefe, p, 21, the upper pari 

of the scutcheon in heralth. 
Chm, rSom, dial.) Iwill. 
ChouJd, f ditto J I would. 
ChyUed, brought forth, was de- 

Chylder, ddldren, ehildret^s. 

Clattered, beat so as to rattle. 

dead, 8. dad, ekthe. 

Clenking, clinking, jingling, 

Clepe, ealL 

Coliotted, tndted exhorted. 

Cokeney, p, 25, seems to be a 
dmUnuhte for Cook ; from 
the Latin Coqumator, or 
Coquinariua. The meaning 
seems tobe, *• that Every Five 
*^and Five had a Cook or Seal- 
««£ofi to attend them.** Chau- 



cer's Cant. Tales, Bvo. Fol. 

IV,p,2S3, 
Cold rost, fa phrase J nothing 

to the purpose. 
Com, p, 8, came. 
Con, can, gqn, began. Hem, 

Con %ynxigp{apkraMe)sprung. 

Con nre, went, passed. 
Coote, p. 274, {note) eoat. 
Cop. head, the top of any thing, 

8az. 
Cost, 0908^, side, 
Cotydyallye, daily, every day, 
Covetise, eovetousness. 
Could bear, a phrase for bare. 

Could creip, 8. cre^t. Could 

ssLVfSaid, Could weip,8. wqpL 
Could hia g^ood, d. 280, Knew 

what was good for Aim ; Or 

perhaps cSM Uve upon his 

own, 
Coutben, p, 9, knew. 
Cfoitt an mclosute near a house. 
Croiz, cross. 
Crook my knee, p. 67, make 

lame my knee. They say in 

the noHh, « 7%8 horse is 

crookU,'* i.e. lame, **T%e horse 

crooks,** i, e, goes lame. 
Crouheth, p, 8, crown ye, 
Crampling, crooked; or perhaps 

with crocked knotty horns. 
Cule, 8. cool. 
Cummer, a. gossip, friendf fr. 

Comroere, compere. 
Cure, care, heed, regard. 

D. 

Dale, 8. deal, p. 80, bot gire I 

dale, unless I doal. 
Dampned, damned 
Dan, p, 154, an andent title of 

TMcd .-from Lat. Dominus, 
Dantke, p, 264, Denmark, 

query. 
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D*A,p. 10. perhnjta for Thar, 

then. 
DuT'd 9. hit. 

Dart the trie, s. hit the Irre. 
Daiikin, diaiinulm of Damd. 
Daunger haul), cei/nraholdeth. 
Dfure day, cAornun^ , pitaiani 

day. 
Dc(lcisdo,p. 33, dfed U done, 
Deere, hurt, machief. 
l}ear\yedi!;U,riclifi,Jitlfdriut. 
Ueimt, >. dicin'd, etttfm'd. 
Dfir, B, deer. Item, hurt, trmt- 

hie ditiurb. 
Del<?, dtai. 

DeiDe, deemed, r*u<^, doomed. 
Dent, p. 17, ad!ini,M)tv. 
Deol, ilok grief. 
i)ere,decre. rfeor; almhurt. 
Derkri), darkenrJ. 
Dern, a. aecref; p. 80. T dent, 

Deryi, dttite, the at of bc' 

Deze, deye, £t. 

Dight, dicht, s. (faAttl, drt»ttd, 

pnpatd,,fittedout, done. 
IHll, «(fl& eofai, n-f^ote. 
Do), MKDeol, Dulc. 
Don, p. 3(), down. 
Doiwntiiiettof dent, jAWmcN 

Doi-trneb, n dough-tnTugh, a 
• kmmang-lnugh. p. 30. 
Dozter, i&ighter, 
Drie, 1. «B^- 
Dn>ve, (Ann. 
Dnke, KC Brerattd Dnke. 
Diyngr, dritiA. 
Dude, did. DudeM, tUU. 
Dule, «. dael, dol, dole, ip^f- 
Dyce, s. (iiee, cAwufr-iDerA. 
Dybt, p. 10, to £mm, order. 
Dfoe, a. D. 107, dmnO-. 
Syzt, vid. dight. 



Eiird, G. earth. 

Earn, s. (o curiUr, nwfa «*««. 

F.lked. s.p. 8.1, added,atlirg<d. 

Eiyu/tiipertiiihffimUuiieai. 

Erne, faiufium, uncjc. 

Enc, i. M'n, ejei. Ene, «. e»«. 

Ensue, jM^inu. 

Entendement, f.in«&r«taiuiw?. 

Ententifly, Jo Ih^ intent. p»- 

Et, ere, befon,p. 16, or. £ie, 

BtUed, aimed. 



Fader, Fatheris, a. father, fa- 



Fftlamg, dealuig na/MaaA 



Pare,ps;MBt, bmtL 
Pare, Ibpriarfmpi — 



FWutifiu 

PeU, a. p. 84, fete, mmm. B» 
I^daige im Loth fekt . c 
r£nb,e. 
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TeziynZf^ghiing. G. 

Fie» 8. oeasis, cattle. 

Firth, Frith, s. p, 83, a wood. It, Ga, gals, b. go, goes, 

an arm of the Sea, 1. frctum. Gaberlunzie, gaberlunye, s. a 
Fit, s./oo/. wallet, 

¥iik,dmmMt part. Seep, 190-^ Gaberlunzie-man, a. a walkt' 

193.* niaTi, t. c. /inAer, beggar, 

Fleg, p. 20t/Ueee. Gadlings, gaddera, idufillowt, 

Fleyke, 134, a large kind of Gadryng, gathering, 

hurdle: Cowe are freqtiently Galliard, a sprightly kind of 

milked wi hoveU made of donee, 

Fleyka. Gar, s. to make, cause, &c. 

Flowan, s . flowing, Gayed, made gay {their clothes, ) 

Fond, contrive .* also, endeO' Gear, geire, rar, gair, s. goods, 

vour, try, effects, stuff. 

Force, p, 135, no force, no Geere will away, p, 208, this 

matter. matter will twm out; affakr 

Forced, regarded, heeded, terminate, 

Forefend, avert, hinder, Gedcrede ys host, gathered his 
For-fought, p, 22, over fought, host, 

Forwatcht, over-watched, kept Gef,geye,gire, 

awake, Gest, p, 305, ad, feat, story, 
Fon, p, 12. I do no fors, / history, fit is Jest in MS, J 

dm/t care, Gie, gien, s. five, given, 

Vontfp, 73, heeded, rCMrded, QiUore, f Irish J plenty. 

Fowldn, a cant word for a Gimp, jimp, t, neat, slender, 

fart. Girt, s. pierced, Tlkroughgirt^ 
Fox't, drunk. p, 75, pierced through. 

FTae thay bcfpn, p, 81, from Give, s. gif, gif[,p, 80, if, 

their beginnmgffrom the time Glaive, f, sword. 

they begin. Glen, b, a narrow valky. 

Freera, trvan, friars, monks, (;lic, s. glee, merrimmt,jaiy. 

Freake, freeke, freyke, man^ GVitX, s, gUsiered. 

human creature, Gode, godnen, gosd, gooinms^ 

Freyke, p. 135, humour, in- God before, j9. W,ue, Qod ko 

Julge freakishly, eapridsm- thy fruide: a firm of blm- 

Freyned, asked. Good, p,90,se,a good deal. 

Tne,s,fte,frte. Good-e'ens, good-Ptnings. 

* FiTTs, i. e. ^diviriont or parts in music" are aDiided to in 
lYoilusand Cressida, A. 111. sc. i. See Mr. Stebtivs's note, 
t 8o in Shakespeai's King Heniy V. (A. 3> sc. 8.) the King 

<* My army's but a weak and sickly guard t 
** Yet, Gov Bxro&B, tell him we wiU come on." 
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Gart^thedret$o/theniek. Haine, b a awr ml , kmme, 

Gowan, s. the rammon ydltw ward. 

er9W-fo9i, 9r g^ldeup, Haii» Aom^ 3 pen, fimr. 

Graitbed (rowden,^ s. toofeo- Hire . . ■wodei^ p. 4^ iktir . . 

Graythed, j». 17, s. dbefced^/wl Haminne, AomcM^ oriMir. 

•n. Hanowedt karatmd^ duhtrkd, 

Gree, s. jprue^ wef»ry . Hanroi, torMot. 

Greened, grew green. Hav, Aiwe. 

Gret»p. 9,^rea//D. 8,grceoe4 Haves (o^) efiela, mtbeUmetf 

ewom, read^ io Sunt. riekes. 

Grippe], gripmgt teaaeieue, Hawkin, eifnenyme u a to JMfctis 

imeerly, dimin, ofBaanr^* 

Grownes,frMmd!ti».36r.(^ryfA* He, o. SI, Ue^ Aoitoi. 

mi gratia, Kitf. Sowne.) Hecii,/». 24^ Aafel, MMffdbv. 

Gtowte,/».268. /iiA^HAomp- Hede, j9. 17, JUetf/ p. 8^ A^4 

ttMre U a kind of email' kewmddfp, 40^ JM. 

beer, extracted from the makt Hed, head, 

after the etrmgth has bten Uttre^ here fp,74t hair, 

araw» off. In Devon, it is a Heil, s. hele, heatth. 

kind of tweet ale medicated Hecht to lay thee law, t. pf- 

tvith egs^Sf eaid to be a Danieh mited, engaged to lay iket 

liquor,* low, 

Gr>'pe, n griffin, Heicht, 8. height, 

iiytiijp. \9, gilded, lashed, kc, Heiding-hi]l,^8. the 'headmg, 

iiyht,jat,joke. [i, e. beheading] kill. Tie 

Cjiylcs, s. guiles. place of execution was an- 

i%y\\, engine, contrivance, ciently an artificial hilhek. 

(iysc, s. guise, form, fashion, Helen, lieaL 

Helpeth, he^ ye. 
Hem, them. 

II. Henne, hence, 

Hent, hente, held, laidhoUof 

Ha, have; ha, s. hall, also, received, 

Habbe, ase be brew, p, 3, have Her, p. 30, their, 

as he brews. Here,/?. 5, their; p, 68, hear; 

Haggis, 8. a sheep's stomach, p, 39, hair. 

stuffed with a pudding made Herknetb, hearken ue, 

ofminee-meat. Sic, Hert, bertis, heart, Mearts. 

Hail, hale, 8. whole, altogether, Hes, s. has. 

Halt, holdeth, Het, hot. 

* Growti is a kind of fare much used by Danish nDars, be- 
ing boiled groats (i.e. hulled oats) or else shelled bariey, fcrv- 
cd up very thick, and butter added to it. (Mr. Laxbb.) 
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Hether, ■. heaih, a hw shrubt 
that grows upon the mows^ 
itc» to hixuriantfy as to ehoak 
the gran ; to prevent tohieh 
the tnhabUanU set whok aeree 
of it on fire ; the rapidity of 
ioAmA fom the pod that apt 
and noble mmUe in p, 117. 
fJi^. Hutchinson. J 

Heuch, 8. o rodk or steef hill, 

Hevede, heyedett, haiy hadst, 

Hevericbe, hevenriche, hea^ 
ventUf p, 8. 

Heynd, nend,^«n/l? obliging, 

Heyze, hi^h; Heyd, a. Xtetf. 

Hicht ; »-hicht, s. on height. 

Hie dames to wail, s. p. 115, 
high [or, great] ladies to waU; 
or^ hasten ladies to waH &c. 

Bight, pronUsed, engaged .* 

'* alsoy named, 

Hih, taken off^ flayed. Sax, 
byldan. 

Hinch-boys, bench- CP^P^fy 
hjiunch)-inen, peures of ho- 
nour f pages attending on per- 
sons of office. 

Hind, s. behind, 

Hinny, s. honey. 

Hit, it,' bit be write, pi 8, it be 
wriUen, 

Holden, hokU 

Holtis hair, s. ^. 84, hoar hills, 

Holy-roode, holy cross, 

Honden wryng^, hands wring. 

Hop-halt, limping ; hopping^ 
and halting, 

Houzle, give the sacrament. 

Howeres, bowers, hours, 

Huerte, heart. 

Hye, hyest, high^ highest, 

Hynd attowre, s. Uhind, over, 
or about. 

Hyp-halt, lame in the hip 

Hys, his : also^ is 



Hyt, hytt, it. 
Hyznes, highness. 



I. 



Janglen, talkative persons^ tell- 
tales ; also, wranglers. 

I-fere, together. 

I-lore, /(Mtf. I-strike, stricken. 

I-trowe, ri believe^] verily, 

I-wisse, [Ikrtow,] verity. 

Ich,/. Ich biqueth, Ibequeath, 

Jenkin, dimimttive of John, 

Ilk ; this ilk, 8. this same, 

like, every ilke, every one. 

Ilk one, each one, 

llHardly, s. iUfatKiur*dly,ugUly 

Inowe, enough. 

Into, s. in, 

Jo, s. sweet-heart, friend, lo is 
properly the contraction of 
Joy, so rejoice is written re- 
joce in old Scottish MSS. par- 
ticularly Banatyne*s, passim. 

lo forth, p. 21, corruptly print- 
ed so, should probably be loo, 
t. e. halloo. 

Is, p, 4, his, 

Ise, 8. 1 shall. 

Its neir, s. p. 109, it shilln^er. 

Jupe, 8. p. 115, an upper gar- 
ment ; fr. a petticoat. 



K. 

Kauk, 8. chalk. 
Keipand, s. keeping. 
Keel, p, 66, s. radkUe, 
Kempes, soldiers, warriours, 
Kend, s. knew, 
Kene, keen. 

Kid, kyd, kithcd, made known, 
shown. 
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Kind, kinde, fialvrey |i. 15. To 
CMfp M our kiiidt it jm malm ui 

Ktmiy s.dbim. 
Kistf^s. eleifff. 
Kith mnd Kin, aequaiidanet amd 



Loht, . . . .(&IW/.W.4S.) 



Kowe, ^. 17, etv. 
Kye, Atne, eaiM. 
Kiitel, lorde, AflA&Mtf . 
Kythe, appear g alm^ makt ap- 

Kytbed* s. apptartd. 



L. 

Lane, bin, t. Inie; her Une, 

a/»ft«, hyhtrmif. 
Laide unto her,^. 279, imputed 

to her, 
Laase, In*. 

Layne, /ten .• abo, laid. 
Leek, p. 75, phrase of contempt, 
L.ea], leil, s. loyalf honesty true ; 

f. loval. 
Leiman, leman, lover, mistress, 
Leir, s. lere, team. 
Lender, longer. 

Leng'eth in, p. 302, residcth in, 
Lett, laUe, hinder, p. 21, slack- 

en, leave off; late, let. 
Lever, rather, 
Leves and bowes, leaves and 

boughs, 
Leuch, leiigh, s. laughed, 
Leyke, like, play, pp. 1.)6, 304. 
Lie, s. lee,^. 1 19, JSeld, plain, 
Liegt:.men, vassals^ subjects. 
Ligntly, easily. 
L\Ti:,jlesh, complexion. 
Lodlye, p. 55, toothsome, Vtd. 

Gloss, vol. in, lothly. 
Lo'e, s. lote. 




Love, iMf. 
LaR«l,a«irry, 

Loud and ftill,>k-. AT tf «MMr. 
I^oagfat, lowe, lllgl^ >. S3^ 

ktugked. 
Lovn% a. p. Ill, Moztf. AflUr 

of^Moed to witify, ' 
Lowte,lout, bow^ ah m p , 
Lude, luid, luiTt, 
Lue^ltne. 

Luikib** Mb. 
Lyavd, Grey .- m 

m hiru fimm ii» grmf 

Off Bayav^/fMn 6ay . 
Lys, Ues, 

Lythe, p. 191, ea«y, gentk. 
Ly yen na more, live jm hmt^ »• 

Lyzt, light. 



M. 

Maden, made. 
Making", p, 48, at. 

MuTow, s. equal. 
Mart, s. maired, kurtj 

ed. 
Mane, maining, a. 

ing. 
Mangtinel, an engine used fir 

discharging great stoneSf or* 

rows, &c. befirt the ing em rim 

ofgtmpowder, 
Margaiite, a pearl, lat. 
Maiip^, p. 4, spite ^ ^. 81, 

iU^ll ri incur. J 
Maze, a labyrinth,* any thimg 

intangkd or intricate. 



* On the top of Catharine-hill, Winchester (the usual play- 
place of the school,) was a very perplexed and winding path. 
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Me, p, 9, men. Me con, men 

'gan, 
Me-thuncketh, methinks. 
Mean, motferaie^ middk-eized, 
Meity 9. meet, ^, proper, 
Meid, 8. p. 115, moom, 
Meiae, s. tofien^ reduce, miti' 

gate,p, 118. 
Mell, honey : aUo, meddle, min- 

MenAe the faufrbt, s. p, 114, 
metutwre the battle. To give 
to the mense, is, to give above 
the meature. Twelve and one 
to the mense, ie common with 
children in their play. 

Menxie, s. mcaney, retimu, 
company. 

U*J^,f. mt«engtr. 

Minny, s. mother. 

Hirke, t. dark, black, 

Mim, s. meri, merry. 

Misk irj'cd, mieearried. 

MiMer, s. to need. 

Mo, moe, more. 

Moiening', by meane of^ fr. 

Mome, a dull, stupid per- 



Mone, moon. 

Morr, mure, s. moor heath, 
morchy ground/ ako unU 
hiQ, p. 4, mores ant the 
fenne, q. d. hill and dak. 

Monte, ^. 80, to morn, to mar* 
row, tn the morning. 

Momynf?, p. 4S* mourning. 

Mote' I thee, might I thrive, 

Mowe, majf / mou, s. mouth. 

Muchele bott, miekle boad, 
great booMt. 

Mode, t. mood. 



Mulne, mii/. 

Mume, mumt, Tnuming^, s. 
mourn, mourned^ mourn* ng. 
Myzt, myzty, might, mighty. 



N. 

Natheless, nevertheless. 
Near, s. ner, nere, ne'er never. 
Neat, oxen, cows, large cattle. 
Neatherd, a keeper of cattle. 
Neatresse, a female ditto. 
Nere, p. 302, ne were ,• were it 

not/or. 
Nest, nyest, Ttext, nearest. 
Kohle, a gold coin, in value 20 

ffroalt, or 6s. 8<]f. 
Nollys, p. \7, noddles, heads, 
Norn,/}. 8, took. Nome, name. 
Non, none. None, noon. 
Nonce, purpoJic ; for the nonce, 

for the occasion, 
Norse, 8. iHrway, 
Noil, now, 
Noiit, nocht, s. nought, also, not. 

Notit, p. 10, seems for * ne 

moujfht.' 
Nowelit, nought. 
NowK, noddies, heads. 
Noyc, p. 22, v. 175, amwy,- 

query. 
Nozt, nought, ne4,pk 20. 
Nyzt, niffit. 



OchtyS. ought. 

Oferlynfi^, superior, faramsunt ; 
opposed to underim;, p. 3. 



funninfi^ in a very nratll space over a fp*eat deal of g^roiind, called 
a Mis-Mai8. The senior boys obliged the juniors to tread it^ 
to prevent the ftfi^iire from bemfj^ loirt, at 1 am infomied by an 
ingenious corrcapondent. 

TOL. lU 55 
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On, p, 47 f otie^ an, 

OnAx^p,l%akft. 

Onys, 0nee. 

Or, trtf b€j9r6, 

Oriaona^ s. prayers^ f. ondsons. 

Ou, ourc,/>. 7, }f9U, yturg ibid, 

•ur. 
Out alM ! axlamatun 9fgrirf, 
Out owrr, s. •«< Mcr. 
Owene, awen, ain, a. otpn. 
Owre»a* 9ver, 



P. 

Parde» perdie, verily i f. par 
dieu. 

Pauky, a. ^rewd, cumut^f Uy ,* 
or, aaucy, tnaoknt, 

Vece^ piece, ae. of cannon. 

Fees, pese, peace. 

Pcle, a haktr^e peel. 

Pentarchy e of tcn»es,/ir tenaea, 

Perchmine, f. parchment. 

Per fay, a. verily, f. parfby. 

Perkin, diminutive of Peter, 

Perait, s. pearcedt^/cft^. 

Petye,^i7y. 

Peyn, ^atn. 

Pibroclis, a. U'fghlatid war- 
tunes, 

Playand, s. playing, 

Plett, 5. platted, 

Plyzt, plight. 

p]ownicIl,^. 21, a email wooden 
hammer occasionally fixed to 
the plow, still used in the 
North : in the midland coun- 
ties in its stead is used a pUw- 
hatchet, 

poll-cat, a cant word for a 
miure. 

Pollys, powlls, polN, head, 
* Pondered, p. 20, a term in He- 
raldry,for St'rhikled over. 

PowUs, JhMs, heads. 




Frofttp. 43, pr99f. 
Prude, /ft. 4, 
Puing, a. At 

PutcEmM, p. IS. prMHTcrf: 
Purrajredt ^rawdbaL 



Q. 

Quat, a. ^utUnf. 

Quaint, >. 25ltammuigip, 2B9, 

nke,fiuUaaiiatL 
Quel, p, 136C emtif nmm4rtm* 
Qoilleta, ptMlu, 1. qaidEbet. 
Quyle, a. idUfe. 
Quyt, s. quite. 
Qwyknit, a. g%siekeited, ralsrtd 

to life. 



R. 

Rae,a roe. 

Raik, s. to go apace. Baik OB 

Ranted, s. p. 64, were merry. 

jnd, Gl, to Gem. Shepherd. 
Kau^ht, reached, gained^ ob- 

ta*ned. 
Razt, raught, or p. 22^ reJU bt- 

reft. 
Rea'me, reaume, realm, 
Rt-de, redde, p. 9, read. 
Ride, read,^. ^% advisetodeice. 
Rr<Iressc, p. 75, care, kiour. 
Reft, rt-ve, reevt, bailiff. 
Rcfo, bereave, or perhaps, fite, 

split. 
Rcid, 8. advise. 
Remeid, s. remedy. 
Rescous, reseats. 
Reve, p. 19, bereave, deprive 
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Reren, s. roMert» piratet, ro- 
v€r9m 

Vttw,%, take pity, 

Beweth, regrttM^ hoM reasvn to 
vtpcnt. 

Bin, s. run. 

Rise, p, 304^ «Aoo/, huh^ ^rub, 

RiTe, f. 307, n/^ abounding. 

Rood4ofi, thepiaee in the church 
yfkert the images were Bet up. 

Rudd, ruddineee^ complexion. 

Rude, 8. rood, eron. 

RueU-boneSvp. IS^berhapt bones 
tUvereh eohurea, f. riol6, — 
or perkape email bone-ringe^ 
from ihe ft. rouelle, a email 
ring or hoop. Cotgrae, Die- 
tion. 

Runed, p. 73tpulkd with vio- 

Rushy, 8. p, ^tkouUtbertAxf 
guit ruehy stuff; ground co- 
vered with rushes. 

Rntbe, p. 43, pUy ; o. 223, woe, 

Ryachys, p. 23, ruAes. 

tfywe,rue. 

Ifyzt, right. 



S. 



Safer, /». 19, note, sapphvre. 

SsH 8. saoe / Savely, safely. 

Saitede, jai«il. 

8tky,p. 29, assay, attempt. 

8nnt,«earop. 

Schall, 8Aa/7. 

Schatteied, duutered. 

SchaWy 8. tiuw. 

Schene, s. tAeen, shining ; also 

or^ntness. 
Schipea, a. shipless. 
Scho, a. she. 
Schuke, 8. shook. 
Sckt, slate, p. 12, little tabk- 

book ofskues to write upon. 



Scomfit, discomfit. 

Scot, tax, reventiCjp. 5, a yearns 
tax of the kingdom / abo shot, 
reckoning. 

8e, sene, aejring^; see, seen, 
seeing. 

See, sees, s. sea, seas. 

Sek, sack p. 18. 

Sely, seely, silly, simple. 

Selven, self. 

Selver, nlfer, a. sileer. 

Sen, 8. since. 

Senvy, mustard'seed, f. aeiiTic. 

Seve,p. 307, seven. 

Sty yow, p.l\, say to, tell you. 

Seyd, a. saw. 

Shave, p. 74, be ahare, been 
shaven. 

Sheeve, shire, a great slice or 
htneheon of bread, p. 268. 

Shirt of male, or mail, was a 
garment for deftnee made all 
of rings of iron, worn under 
the coat. Jeeording to some, 
the Hawberk was so formed. 

Sho, a. she. 

Shope, p. 299, betook me, shop-' 
ea my course. 

Shorte, a. shorten. 

Shreward, a male shrew. 

Shrew, a bad, an ill^emper'd 
person. 

Shrive, confess; Hem, hear con- 
fession. 

Shynand, a. shining. 

Shurtinfi^, recreation, diversion, 
pastime, p. 15. Fid. Gaw. 
Dougl. Gloss. 

Shunted, shunned. 

Sich, sic, 8. such; Sich, a. sigh. 

Side, a. long. 

Sindle, a. seldom. 

Sitteth, p. 3, sit ye. 

Skaith, acatli, harm, mischief. 

Skalk, p. 135, perhaps from 
the Germ. Schakk,mafidMM, 
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perverte. (&Vc Dan. Skalck. Spenec^tpeiu^ 

N^tmUiOt maiieia, ke, 8her- Spindlet mnd wlibrlet» llf M- 

ingnam de Angl. Orig. p. ttrumaUa vmd fiir apnmkig 

318.>^Or perhapt/rom the in Se^knd, maUad ^ tpm^ 

Grrm. Schalchen, iouquini, ningwhtA.\ 

Henet our Norihtm word Spilt, i. Mpoik. 

skelly, to aqitint, Spole» whoMtt^ f. ttpanle. p» 

Skinker, one thai servet drink. 310, it mtm» to mian *■ mrmr 

Skomfit, diteomjit. pit.** 

Skott, 9kct^ rtekoning. Sporele vyiiWbMwifcwrfip Mf J . 

Slatterrd, alU, brokt into splin^ Stalwart, atalworth, «fMif. 

ten. Startopea, huMno, or kalfUtia, 

Sle, slea, sley, alo, slaif. warn £y nutieg^ Jaem dmm 

Slee, 8. ilat/t a/«o «/y. hefirt. 

Bond, apraent, a fending. Stead, itede, jiloec. 

Sonr*, soon, p. 9, Mon. Steir, a. tHr. 

Bonn, p. 304, non, Jim. Stel, ateek steilly, a. doelg. 

Sotli, sooth, /rtilA ; a/!M, /rtif . Stound, fime^ a atouiida o tafc'fe. 

Soothly, trufy, Stown, a. $tobn. 

Soulfl, s. suli), should, (p. 17.) Stoiip of weir, p. 113, apiUo' 

Sou ling*, p. *.'63. victuaUhi^. of war. 

Sowle is stilt fwed in the north Stnke, p. 13, stricken. 

for any thing eaten w-th 8tra, strae, a. straw. 

bread. A. S. Siiple, Suplc. Styrt, «/ar/. 

Joh. xxi. ^ (or t(i sowie, mat/ Suthe, swith, aoon, qyieklo. 

be from the FrenrJi word Snore bi ys chin, sworn ty his 

snoiiter, **/o stuff and eram^ chin. 

**toc:1ut." Ffd Coterave.) Sweare,«t<;ear>ii^, oafA. 

Sow ne, sound, p . 49^{rhj/th . i^r. ) S wa, sa, so. 

Spec, spuk, spack, s. spake. Swandc, swarved, eUmbed,- or, 

Spfere, p. 146, m'de locum. as it is now expressed in the 

Speered, sparred, /. e.fastsned, mid/and counties. Swarmed : 

shut,* vid. p. 146. To swaini, is to draw oneseif 

Spoil, s. speer, »pear. up a tree, or any other thing, 

Speir, s. (;>. 6^.) 8peer, spcare, dinging to it with the tegs 

askyinquiit. rid. Gloss, ml.3. and arms / as hath Iteen wug- 

• So in an old •* Trcatysc agfaynst Pestilence, &c. 4to. Em- 
"prynted by Wynkyn de Worde :" we are exhorted to ** Spebs 
«* [i. e. shut or bar] the wyndowea ayenst the south." fol. 5. 

f Thi Rock, Spixdles, and Whorles, are very much used in 
Scotland and the northern parts of Northumberland atthiatime. 
The thread for shoe-makers, and even some linen-webs, and all 
the twine of which the Tweed Salmon-nets are made, are spun 
upon SpiicnT.^s. They are said to make a more even and smooth 
thread than Spinning wheels. Mr. JLambk. 
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gttUdlnf an infgefdoui CmrrO' 
ptideni, 

Swaird, the grauy wrfaee of 
the ground, 

Swearae, swerd, iwrd, 

Sweveni, dreams. 

Swypyng, p. 2^, Hriking faai ; 
[Cimh, Miipaii, eilo agere, or 
rather * seourgiHg,* from vol- 
fov, rapiare.] titot, Sweap, 
to Bcourge, Hd. Gloat, to 
Oaw. IhugUu, 

SwrpyK p. 2% A Swepyl h 
thai staff of the flatly with 
ivhieh the eom is beaten oat, 
vulg. a Supple : (eaUed in 
the midland eotmiies a S wind- 
fall ; where the other part is 
termied the If and-staif.) 

Swinkers, labourers, 

Swyving, whoring, 

Swyke, sigh. 

Syns, since. Syne, n. then, 

SyshcmaW, p,'70, lehmaeL 

8ycb, suck, 

S3rth, Mutt. 

Syxt, sight. 

T. 

Take, p. 37, taken. 

Taiken, i. p. 117, token^ sign, 

Tarj^, tari(et, nhield. 

Te, to; te nnake,p. 3, to make, 

Te he ! interjection of laughing. 

Tent, ». heed. 

Tern*, J/niifiu/iir q/* Thierry . 

T%eodorieHs, Uiderieus. Lat. 

also o/* Terence. 
Tha,;?. 23, them,- Thah,iA«i^A. 



Thire»theire,tlier,t!iofe, tA<re. 

The, thee. 

The Goc^p. 36^ teemf cDM/rocf- 

edfor The he, t . e. high Ood. 
The, thee, thrive. So mote I 

thee, p. 95, So may liknae.* 
Thii, p, 307, tkev. 
Thi sone, p. 9, Ay sen. 
Thilke, this. 
Thir, 8. this, these. 
Thir towmooda, t. these iwehe 

months. 
Tho, then, p. 34» those, the. 
Thole, tholed, saffer, s^jfeeed. 
Thaust, thoushaS erskoukksi. 
Thran^, s. throng, close. 
llirawis, 8. throes, 
Thirtti thousent, thirly thou- 
sand, 
Thrie, 8. tbre, three, 
Thrif, tkrive, 

Thnich, throucb, ■• thrm^. 
Thud, p. 117, 1IMW ofajSU. 
Tibbe. M Seotlantf Tikbe is 

the diminuiive •/'Isabel. 
Tiki down, p, 305,jpUeked. qt. 
Till, 8. to, p. l%amenjquera, 
Timkin, dimimuioe of Tvaalhy. 
Tint, 8. lost. 
To, too. 

Too-fHll,t 8. p. 380, twiU^. 
Traitcrj-e, treason. 
Trie, 1. trc, tree. 
Trichard, treaeheram^ f. tri- 

cheur. Fid. p. 3. 
Tricthen, trick, deceive. Ibid. 
Troug'h,trouth, troth. 
Trow, think, believe, trust. 
Trumped, p, 1&, boasted, toU 

bragging Hes, lying stories. 



* So in Chauaer, panim. Canterb. Tales. Vol. I. p. 308. 

** (iod let him never the." 
t •* Toofiill of the Ni^hi," soems to be an ima^ drawn from 
a iu^endcd canopv, so let fall as to cover what is below. 

(Mr. JLaxu.] 
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A in the Nbrth tkijf aav^ War ant «y% jv. 8» 

« thiWa a Trump," • . e. a &. wim. 



" Ske mu about trumping," Ward, a. I0alie4, . 

t. e. toting liet. Wari^e, a. work. 

Thiinps made of a tree, p. 21, WarM, a umrld. 

perit^ ^fooodm trumptlt .*" Waiyd, a. 

mumeaiinstrumentt Jit enough Wate^ a. weete, wete^ witte, 

fir a moek tournament. wot, wote, wotte, bmm. 

Take gude keip, a. kept a ehm Weak, wee], wdl, wcfe, a. well. 

e^uponher. Wearifu', toearumne, tmmmt^ 
Tumea a crab^ ac. at the fire ,• ^itturhingr. 

roaete a crab. Wee, a. tittk. 

Twirtic twist, a. p. 110, fAa- Weet,a. toef. 

rmghlu twitted, "twr'tted,-" Weid, a. wede. weed, ebtka, 

** iwiried imet." f. tortille. doUdng, 

Weldjnge, ruUng. 
Weinde, a. wende^ vcb^ 
y. weende weened^ tkougkL 

Wene, weeneat, ween, weeneat. 

Vair, Someraetah. DiiUea, fair. Wend, wendcn, go. 

Yalzient, s. valiant. Wende, went, p. 9, wendetb, 
Yazen, Som. probably for frnth- goeth, 

en, t. e. faitho ; m houaen, Wer, were. 

eloaen, &c. Wereth, p. 302, defendetli. 

Vc\eaeh, Werre, weir, s. voarg Warns, 
Vive, p. 307, Someraet, five. s. war'a, 

Unseeled, opened; a term in Wes, waa, 

Faieonry, Westlin, s. wegtem. 

Unmufit, s. undiaturbed, unam- Whang, s. a large aliee. 

founded, perhfina unmuvit. Wheder, whither. 

Unsonsie, s. umucky, unfortU' Whee]}'ng, wheeling. 

note. Whig, aour whey^ oroutter-miik. 

Vriers, Som.friera.p. 324, fit Whorles. See Spindles. 

is Vicars, in PCC.J Wildings, wildapplea. 

Uthers, s. othera. Winsome, a. agreeable, engag- 
ing. 
Win, 8. ^, gain. 

W . Wirke wislier,worAmore wiaely . 

Wiss, wist, know, knew. 

Wa, s p. 106, way, p. 2o6,waJl. Withouten, without. 

Wad, s. would. Wobster, s. wcbster, weaver. 

Waine, foaffon. Wode-ward, p. 39, towarda the 
Wallowit, s. faded, withered, wood. 

Wame, s. womb, belly. Woe worth, woe be to [thee.] 

Wan neir, s. drew near. Won, wont, ttaage. 

Wanrufe, s. uneaay. Wonders, wonderoua. 
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Wood, madffurioui. 

Wote, wot, mow, I wote, verify, 

Wonbipfully friended, J). 880, 
ofuxmipfiUfriendB, 

Wow, an exclamation of won- 
der ; abo vow. Land, uiakd, 

Wreake, piarsue revengefully. 

Wreuch, s. wretchedness, 

Wrouzt, wrought. 

Wynnen, win, gain. 

Wisse. p. 8, dired, govern, take. 

of. A. s.pirr'^: 



Y. 

Y, /. Y syitfe, Ising. 
Yae, f. eaai. 

Y-bc«re, Y-boren; heare, home. 
So Y-fbunde, found. Y-mtd, 
made. Y-wonne, won. 
nf-core, chosen. 
Y-wis, [/know] verily. 
Y-zote, molten, melted. 
Yalpinr, •. yebnng. 
Ydia, flka, eoeh, every. 
Ycholde, yef, Ithould, if 
Ych^tf, each one. 



Yearded, o. 306, 
Yede, yode, went. 
Yfere, together. 
Yf, ./. 
Yll, ill. 

Yn, house, home. 
YB,f. 10, is if. 4, hissp. 8,tff 
Am. 



Z. 



Zacringp beU, Som. Smciingbell, 
a little bell rung to give no- 
iiee of the elevation of the host, 
rii is Zcerinif in FCC. p. 
325.) 

Zede, yede, went. 

Zee, zeene, Som. see, seen. 

Zef, yef, if. 

Zein, 8. years. 

Zeme, take care of, A. S. 

Zent, through, A. S. {eonb. 
Zefltrene, s. yester-e^en. 
Zit, s. set, yet. 
Zoud, 8. you'd, you would. 
Zule, 8. yule, Ckristmaa. 
Zun^, 8. young. 
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